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PEEFAOE. 


E2ablt in the year 1871 Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjea, 
of Uttarapara, a zemindar in Bengal, offered a prize 
of £50 for the best novel, to be written either in 
Bengali or in English, illustrating the Social and 
Domestic Life of the Rural Population and Working 
Classes of Bengal/^ The essays were sent in to the 
adjudicators early in 1872; but, owing to the absence 
of two of the adjudicators in England, and to other 
causes, the award was not made till about the middle 
of 1874, when the following pages, written in English, 
obtained the prize. It is proper to state that the 
original book, to which the prize was adjudged, 
wanted the last three chapters; these chapters have 
now been added, in order to bring down the narrative 
to the present day. 

I cannot let this book go to the- world without 
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PREFACE. 


expressing the obligations F am under to seyera) 
English gentlemen who have taken an interest in 
its publication. First of all, I have to thank Mr. 
Gordon Robb, of Messrs. G, C. Hay and Co., of 
Calcutta, for- taking a kindly interest in the book, 
and putting me in the way of the publishers. I 
have' to thank Dr. George Smith, lately editor of 
the Friend of India, and now editor of the Fdinhmrgh 
Daily Review, for reading the book in manuscript, 
and expressing a favourable opinion of it. I have 
to thank the Honourable J. B. Phear, one of Her 
Majesty^s Judges in the High Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta, for not only reading the manuscript, but 
proposing verbal alterations and suggesting other 
changes. And last of all, I have to thank Professor 
E. B. Cowell, of Cambridge, for revising the proof- 
sheets, and for bringing to bear upon the book his 
ripe scholarship, his sound judgment, and his fine 
taste. 

Lil Bihibi Dit. 


Bo^ghly Onnega, Chinturah, 
hovtinbtr 27t/i. 187*. 
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BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

PBCMISlfl WHAT THK READER IB TO EXPECT, AND WHAT 
HE IS NOT TO EXPECT, IN THIS AUTHENIIC HISTORY. 

Tho village life, and every care that reigpaa 
O’er youthful peaasntfi and deolining swaine ; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past. 

Age, in its hour of languor, hnds at last ; 

What form the real picture of the poor, 

Demand a flong — the Muse can give no more. 

Craftbe. 

Gentle Reader, in case you have come with great 
expectations to \the perusal of this humble per- 
formance, I deem it proper to undeceive you at the 
very outset ; lest after going through it, or through 
a good bit of it, you are disappointed, and then 
turn round and abuse me as a fellow who, with a 
view to attract customers, has put a misleading 
sign-board over the door of his shop. I therefore 
purpose, like a tradesman who, though anxious to 
turn a penny, wishes to obtain it in an honest 
way, to tell you at once, in all sincerity and good 
faith, what you are to expect, and what you are not 
to expect, in this hall of refreshment; so that after 
being acquainted with the bill of fare, you may either 
begin to partake of the repast or not, just as yon 
please, and thus save yourself the trouble of sitting 
down to a dinner not congenial to your taste, and 
me the abuae justly merited by a man who holds out' 
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expectations which he cannot fulfil : and, after the 
approved manner of the popular preachers of the 
day, I shall treat first of the second point. The 
first head, then, of this preliminary discourse, or— 
to use a still more learned word — of this prolegome- 
non, is what the schoolmen would call the negative 
point, namely, what you are not to expect in this 
book. 

And firstly ^ of the first point. You are not to 
expect anything marvellous or wonderful in this 
little book. My great Indian predecessors — the 
latchet of whose shoes I do not pretend to be 
worthy to unloose — Vdlmiki, Vyas, and the compilers 
of the Pur^nas, have treated of kings with ten heads 
and twenty arms ; of a monkey carrying the sun in 
his ^ arm-pit ; of demons churning the universal 
ocean with a mountain for a churn-staff; of beings, 
man above and fish below, or with the body^ of 
a man and the head of an elephant ; of sages, with 
truly profound stomachs, who drank up the waters 
of the ocean in one sip ; of heroes as tall as the lofty 
towers of the golden Lanka; of whole regions inha- 
bited by rational snakes, having their snake-kings, 
snake-ministers, snake-soldiers hissing and mshing 
forth to battle. And some of my European pre- 
decessors, like Swift and Rabelais, have spoken of 
men whose pockets were capacious enough to hold 
a whole nation of diminutive human beings ; and of 
giants, under whose tongue a whole army, with its 
c park of artillery, its pontoon bridges, its commissariat 
stores, its ambulance, its field post, its field telegraph, 
might take shelter from the pouring rain and the 
pitiless storm, and bivouac with security under its 
3eahy canopy. Such marvels, my reader, you are 
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not to expect in this unpretending volume. The 
nge of marvels has gone by ; giants do not pa; 
now-a-days; scepticism is the order of the day; and 
the veriest stripling, whose throat is still full of his 
mother's milk, says to his father, when a story is 
told him : “Papa, is it true?" 

Secondly, you are not to expect in this authentic 
history any thrilling incidents. Romantic adventures, 
intricate evolutions of the plot, striking occurrences, 
remarkable surprises, hair-breadth escapes, scenes ol 
horror, at the recital of which the hair stands on end 
—the stuff of which the sensational novels of the 
day are made — have no place here. Thrilling inci- 
dents occur but seldom in the life-history of ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred, and in that of most 
Bengal r6iyats never. If you, gentle reader, choose 
to come in here, you must make up your mind to 
go without romantic adventures and the like ; and, 
as for horrors, this country inn has not the means 
to make you sup off them. 

Thirdly, you are not to expect any love-scenes. 
The English reader will be surprised to hear this. 
In his opinion there can be no novel without 
love-scenes. A novel without love is to him the 
play of Hamlet, with Hamlet's part left out. But I 
cannot help it, I would fain introduce love-scenes { 
but in Bengal — and for the matter of that in all India 
— they do not "make love in the English and honour- 
able sense of that word. Unlike the butterfly, whose 
courtship, Darwin assures us, is a very long affair, the 
Bengali does not court at all. Marriage is an affair 
managed entirely by the parents and guardians of 
bachelors and spinsters, coupled with the good oflioea 
of a professional person, whom the reader may meet 
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with in the course of this narrative. Of dishonour- 
able, criminal love, there is no lack; but I do not 
intend to pollute these pages with its description. 

Fourthly y you are not to expect here ^^grandilo- 
quent phraseology and gorgeous metaphors/^ Some 
of my educated countrymen are in love with sonorous 
language. The use of English words two or three 
feet long is now the reigning fashion in Calcutta. 
Young Bengal is a literary Bombastes Furioso; and 
Young Bengalese is Johnsonese run mad. Big 
thinkers may require, as old Sam Johnson said, 
^*big words but we, plain country-folk, talking 
of fields, of paddy, of the plough and the harrow, 
have no sublime thoughts, and do not, therefore, 
require sublime words. If, gentle reader, you have 
a taste for highly-wrought, highly-seasoned language, 
for gorgeous similes, for sesquipedalian phraseology, 
for sonorous expression, making a maximum of noise 
with a minimum of sense, and for such other comfits, 
I advise you to go elsewhere and not to come to 
this country confectionery. 

I now come to the second point of this preliminary 
discourse, which is, what the reader is to expect in 
this book. Remembering that brevity is the soul 
of wit, I despatch this part of the subject in one 
short sentence. The reader is to expect here a plain 
and unvarnished tale of a plain peasant, living in 
this plain country of Bengal — I beg the pardon of 
that sublime poet who sung in former days of the 
** hills of Hooghly and the mountains of the Twenty- 
four Parganas^^ — told in a plain manner. Such, 
gentle reader, is my bill of fare. If you think it 
will suit you, I bid you welcome ; if not, please 
pass on to some other quarter. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTBODUCSS AN OLD WOMAN TO THl ElADER. 

Sohe oowde moche of wandryng by the weye» 

Gat-totLed was sohe, sothly for to seye. 

Prologue to Canterbury TaUe. 

It was considerably past midnight one morning in 
the sultry month of April, when a human figure 
was seen moving in a street of IC^nchanpur, a village 
about six miles to the north-east of the town of 
Vardham^na, or Burdwdn. There was no moon in the 
heavens, as she had already disappeared behind the 
trees on the western skirts of the village; but the sky 
was lit up with myriads of stars, which were regarded 
with superstitious awe by our nocturnal pedes tnan, 
as if they were the bright eyes of men who once 
lived on the earth, and had since passed into the 
realms of Indra. Perfect stillness reigned everywhere, 
except when it was interrupted by the barking of 
dogs, or the yells of the village watchmen, two or 
three of whom often join in a chorus, and send forth 
those unearthly shouts which so often disturb the 
sleep of the peaceful inhabitants. The human figure, 
which was moving with rapid strides, had no other 
clothing than a dhuti, wrapped round the waist, and 
deecending to the knee-joints ; and he had a thick 
bamboo-stick in his hand. Ab he was rounding a 
comer of the street, he saw dimly a man sitting at 
the door of a hut, who shouted out — 
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^^Who goes there 

am a rdiyat/^ exclaimed the moving figure. 
What rdiyat ? rejoiued the village watchman, 
for it was none other. 

I am Manik Samanta/^ was the reply. 

** Manik Sdmanta, at this late hour ! said tlm 
watchman. 

I am going to fetch Rupd^s mother.'^ 

Oh ! I understand : come, sit down and smoke — 
tobacco is ready.^^ 

You smoke — I am in haste 1 

So saying, Manik Samanta walked on faster than 
before, passed that part of the street which was 
lined on both sides with houses, and came to the 
outskirts of the village, where there were a great 
many mango orchards, sprinkled here and there 
with a few huts. 

Before one of those huts Manik stood and called 
out ; Rupd^s mother ! Rupa’s mother 1 At the 
first call Mdnik perceived, from whispers inside the 
hut, that Rupd's mother was awake ; but he received 
no answer to his call. He called a second time, but 
no answer was returned; he called a third time, no 
answer yet. It was only after he had bawled out 
the fourth time that the caU was responded to. The 
reader may suppose that Rupd^s mother was deaf; 
but it was not so. She had a meaning in not 
answering the call till it was repeated the fourth 
time. It is the invariable custom of the rural popu- 
lation of Bengal never to respond to a call at night, 
especially after midnight, till it is repeated three 
times. It is believed that Nisi^ that is NigR per- 
•onified, has often stood at night at the doors of 
simpla folk, called them out of their beds, and decoyed 
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them to pools and tanks, where they were drowned. 
The sable goddess never calls, it is believed, more 
than three times ; and in order to be sure that it 
is the voice of a human being, and not of Nisi, no 
answer is given till after the fourth time. The super- 
stition has doubtless its origin in the penis incurred 
by those who are afflicted with somnambulism. But 
to proceed with the narrative. Tlie door was opened. 
Manik told Rnpa^s mother that she was wanted 
iinniediately. Itnpa^a mother told Rupa, her daugh- 
ter, to strike a light. Rapa brought from a corner 
a small gunny bag, and poured out its contents, 
which were two or throe pieces of flint, an iron 
striker, and some pieces of sold, the Indian cork- 
plant. In a moment the flint gave out a spark 
of fire, which fell into the sold; the sulphur match 
was af)plied; and an earthen lamp, containing a small 
quantity of mustard oil and a cotton wick, was lit. 

Let us take a hasty glance, by the dim light of 
the lamp, at Rupa’s mother and her hut. On the 
floor of the hut, surrounded on all sides by mud 
whIIs and over-topped by a straw thatch, lay a coarse 
mat of palmyra-leaves, which served as a bed for the 
mother and the daughter. In the four corners wore 
some hdndis (earthen pots) which contained all their 
stores, consisting chiefly of rice, a few vegetables, 
and some culinary condiments like turmeric, salt, 
mustard oil and the like. There was no furniture. 
Rupa^s mother, who was of the bdgdi caste, appeared 
to be a woman of between forty and fifty years of 
age, of rather below the average height of Bengal^ 
women, and had a slender figure; — indeed, hei 
limbs seemed to be as thin and shrivelled as the 
dry stalks of the lotos. For some reason or other 
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she had very few teeth in her head, and those few 
at a great distance from one another ; in consequence 
of which she spoke like a woman eighty years old. 
We have used the circumlocutory phrase, Rup^^s 
mother, instead of mentioning her own name; but 
the fact is, we never heard her name mentioned by 
anybody in the village; and though we have made 
laborious inquiries into the matter, our exertions 
have proved fruitless, — every one insisting on calling 
her Rup&’s mother. Rup4 herself appeared to be a 
young woman about twenty years old, and the fact 
that she had not on her wrist the usual iron circlet, 
nor the vermilion paint on the top of her forehead, 
where the hair was parted, showed that she was a 
widow. 

Rup6^a mother had no great preparations to maxe 
for accompanying M^nik. She had no bundles to 
make up of her clothes, for she usually carried about 
with her on her person the whole of her wardrobe, 
which consisted of one long and one short one ; 
the latter of which she put on every day after 
bathing, while the former one was being sunned, 
and both of which she used to whiten once a month 
by steeping them in a solution of ashes and cows^ 
urine — the cheap soap of the peasantry of Bengal. 
She uncovered one of the hdn4is, took out some 
drugs, put out the light, and ordered Rup4 to lock 
the door and follow her. But as Rap4 was putting 
the padlock on the door, a lisard, which was resting 
on i^e eaves of the thatch, chirped. The tik, tik, 
iik, of the lizard is always regarded as a bad omen 
by all classes of the people of Bengal, so the journey 
was delayed. The door was re-opened, the lamp 
was again lit, and they sat for half an hour in 
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peosive meditation, though M4nik vented no little 
• wrath against the audacious reptile. At last, how- 
ever, they set out. They went the same way through 
which M4nik had come, went nearly to the middle 
of the village, and entered a house. By this time 
the stars had disappeared from the heavens, except- 
ing the kingly SuJ^a (or regent of the planet Venus), 
which was shining above the eastern horizon, and 
proclaiming to an awakening world the cheerful 
approach of day. 

As I already perceive pefiple passing in the 
street, smoking as they are walking on, and cough- 
ing over their hookahs, I do not intend going into 
the house into which M4nik and the two women 
have just entered, but purpose taking a stroll through 
the village, and trust my reader will give me the 
pleasure of his company. 



CHAFfER III. 

SKETCHES A VILLAGE IN BENGAL, 

Sweet Auburn 1 loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain. 

The Deserted Villag$. 

Kanchanpur, or the Golden City, is a considerable 
village in Pargana Saliabad, in the district of Vard- 
hamana, and lies about six miles to the north-east 
of the town of that name. It has a population of 
about fifteen hundred souls, belonging to most of 
the thirty-six castes into which the Hindus of Bengal 
are generally divided, though the predominating caste 
in the village was the sadgopaj or the agricultural 
class. Why the village has obtained the name of the 
golden city,^^ I have not been able exactly to 
ascertain ; some of the oldest inhabitants maintain 
that it has been so called on account of the wealth 
accumulated, and comforts enjoyed by the peasantry 
in general; while others are of the opinion that tlie 
village has been called '^golden,^^ on account of the 
residence in it of some rich families of the suvavna- 
vanikas (literally, traders in gold), usually called 
the banker caste. However this may be, Kanchanpur 
is a large and prosperous village. Fhere is a con- 
siderable Brahmana population,' the great majority 
of whom are of the srotriya order, often called rddhi, 
from the fact of their living in Rddh, the name by 
which the country lying on the western side of the 
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Bliaginitlii river is asually designated. The hdyoM- 
ika$y or the writer caate^ are comparatively few in 
number. Ugra-kshatriyaa, or Aguris, as tbey are 
called in common parlance, who are all engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, though less numerous than the 
sadgopas, are an influential class in the village; 
while there is the usual complement of the medical 
caste, of blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, spico-sdltirs, 
oilmen, hdgdis, doms, hddis, and the rest. Stninge 
to say, there is hardly a single Muhammadan family 
in the village — the votaries of that faith being less 
numerous in western than in eastern Bengal. 

Kanchanpur, like most villages in Bengal, has 
four divisions agreeably to the four cardimil f)()ints 
of the compass — the northern, the soutln’rn, the 
eastern, and the western. The village lie.s north and 
south, and the northern and soutluTn divisions are 
much larger than the eastern and western. A large 
street runs north and south, straight as the crow 
flies, on which abut smaller streets and lanes fr<nn 
the eastern and wastem divisions. The bulk of the 
houses are mud cottages thatched with the straw 
of paddy, though there is a considerable ninnl/‘r of 
brick houses, owned, for the most part, by th(5 kaya^- 
ihaa and the banker caste. The principal street, 
of which I have spoken, is lined on both sides by 
ranges of houses, either of brick or of mud, each 
having a compound, with at least a tree or two, 
Buch aa the plum, mango, guava, lime, or papaya, 
and the invariable plantain. Outside the village, 
the main street is extended nearly a quarter of 
a mile at each end, with rows on either side 
of the magnificent dsvatha, the Ftcus religiosa of 
botaniata. In the centre ol the village are two 
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temples of Siva, facing each other; one of them 
has a ^large colonnade, or rather polystyle, as there 
are no less than four rows of columns; and the 
intervening space between the two temples is planted 
with the dsvatha. There are other temples of Siva 
in other parts of the village, but there is nothing 
about them worthy of remark. In the central part 
of each of the four divisions of the village there is 
a vakula tree (Mimu8op$ Elengi), the foot of which 
is built round with solid masonry, raised three or 
four feet above the ground, in the form of a circle, 
in the centre of which stands the graceful trunk. 
As the diameter of this circle is seldom less than 
twelve feet, a good number of people can easily 
sit on it, and you meet there, of an afternoon, 
the gentry of the village, sjjuatting on mats or 
carpets, engaged in discussing village politics, or 
in playing at cards, dice, or the royal game of 
chess. 

There are not more than half-a-dozen shops in 
the village ; in these are sold rice, salt, mustard, 
oil, tobacco, and other necessaries of Bengali life. 
The villagers, however, are supplied with vegetables, 
clothes, cutlery, spices, and a thousand knick-knacks, 
twice a-week, from a hat, or fair, which is held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, on a plain on the south- 
western side. 

To a person coming towards the village, from 
whatever point of the compass, E^chanpur presents 
a most striking view. In addition to the usual topes 
of mangoes and clumps of bamboo which skirt most 
villages in the country, our village is nearly en- 
circled 'with some of the finest and most picturesque 
tanks in a district which is noted for its fine and 
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picturesque tanka. These tanks^ often covering forty 
or fifty acres of land, are surrounded by lofty em- 
bankments.* On these embankments wave hundreds 
of the stately taia ('Borassus JlabelliformisJ , which 
look from a distance like so many gigantic warders 
posted as sentinels on the high battlements of some 
fortified castle. Two of these tanks are worthy of 
description. On the south-east skirt of the village 
lies the himsdgara, or sea of ice, so called from 
the excessive coldness of its water. It has, like 
most tanks, two bathing ghats, one for men and 
the other for women, at a good distance from each 
other. The steps of the landing-place are made of 
marble. ^ At the head of the ghdt, on either side, 
is a sacred iulasi plant (Ocymum sanctum) ^ placed 
on a high pedestal of mas( nry ; a little higher up 
stand on two sides two srifhal trees (JEgle Mar^ 
melosj, and in front of the ghat is a temple co* 
taining a statue of Chaitanya, of the size of life. 
The other tank is called Krishnasdgara, or the 
black sea, from the fact of its water appecu'ing 
black from a distance ; indeed, the people say that 
its water is as black as the eye of a crow. The ghats 
of this great reservoir are not so grand ae those 
of the hdmsdgara, but it is said to be the deepest 
tank in the villege ; indeed, some people believe 
that it has subterranean communication with pdtdla, 
or the infernal regions. ^ It is also believed that in 
the bottom of the tank there are jars of untold 
treasures, in the shape of gold mohu/rs, in custody 
of a demon of the Yaksha species. The hrishna* 
sdgara is therefore looked upon with mysterious awe. 
The oldest inhabitant does not remember its haring 
been drained of its fish, th i drag-net haring^ been 
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invariably out on such occasions in the middle of 
the tank, Sccircely any one bathes in it, though 
scores of women may be seen every morning and 
evening drawing water from it for drinking. As 
the tank has never been cleansed since it was ex- 
cavated, it is filled with aquatic plants of a hundred 
species ; yet its water is beautifully transparent, and 
unquestionably wholesome. The other tanks of the 
village, though not so large, contain equally good 
water, and their embankments are all covered, more 
or less thickly, with the heaven-pointing tala, with 
its long trunk and its leafy crown ; while below 
the embankments, on all sides, are groves of the 
mango, the tamarind, and the Kathhel (Feronia 
eU'ithu Jiiurnj . 

The reader must not suppose that this display 
of the glories of the vegetable creation is confined 
to the outskirts of the village. Inside tlio village, 
around the homesteads of the people, are to be found 
innumerable clumps of the bamboo, and trees of 
every description ; while there are not a few 
gardens in which fruit-trees are carefully tended. 
In these orchards a cocoa-nut tree may be occa- 
sionally seen, but that tree does not take kindly 
to the soil of Pargaiia Sabubad. At Kan chan pur 
there are three curiosities of the vegetable kingdtmi. 
One is a row of two dozen paldsa trees flhdea 
frondosa) in the southern division of the village. 
When these are in flower, they present a most 
imposing spectacle. The whole of every tree, 
branches, trunk and all, becomes covered with 
gorgeous flowers ; and to a spectator looking at 
them from a distance, it is a truly enchanting vision. 
The second curiosity is a gigantic Vahula tree, which 
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has a leafy circumference of several hundred feet, and 
which affords shelter every night to thousands of birds. 
The Vakula tree is a great favourite of the people 
of Bengal ; it is one of the most graceful of all trees ; 
it has a small flower of delicate sweetness ; and its 
head, naturally large, is so smooth and rounded in 
shape that a foreigner would suppose that the 
pruriing-knife had been used. But the remarkable 
fejitiire of this particular Vakula tree is its size 
I have not seen its equal in the whole district of 
Vardhamana. The third curiosity of the /egetable 
kingdom at Kanchanpur is a magnifleent vata tr(^o 
fFirus [ndicaj which grows near the hat to the 
south-west of the village ; it covers many acres of 
ground ; it has sent forth hundreds of branches 
downwards, which have taken root in the soil, and 
become separate trees. It affords not only shelter 
to thousands of the feathery race at night, but 
grate! ul shade at noon to scores of peasant boys 
tending their cows in the adjacent meadows. 
Milton must have had one of these trees in his 
mind’s eye when he sang of the big tree which 

In Malaimr or Deccan j-piofids hor arms 
Bniiicliuig so broad and long, that in the gi'Oiind 
Tlie lifiided twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Airout^the mother-tree, a pillar'd aliado 
High over-arch d, and echoing walks between : 

Tliero oft the Indian herd-rnan Hbiinrimg heat 
Slielters in cool, and tends hiH pasturing herds 
At loop-lioles cut through thickest shade. 

Sir Henry Mau.e, in his ingenious and thoughtful 
work entitled ^"Village Communities in the East and 
(\^est,^' adopting tba language of the Teutonic town* 
ship, speaks of three parts of an Indian village 
fir$t the village itself or the cluster of homesteads 
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inhabited by the members of the community \ 
iecondly^ the arable mark ** or lands under 
cultivation surrounding the village; and thirdly , the 
common mark/^ or waste l^ds for pasturage. 
Of the fii'st we have already spoken. The second, 
or the arable mark, of Kdnchanpur consists of some 
thousands of bighds of land, encompassing the village, 
and forming a circle of cultivation the radius of 
which is about half a mile. Paddy of various kinds 
is the staple produce of the bulk of the land, though 
there aro not wanting different species of pulse, 
rye, barley, cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax, and sugar- 
cane. As almost every inch of the land around the 
village was under cultivation, there was no common 
mark^^ or waste connected with it. Nor were waste 
iands needed for pasturage, as there was not a 
single flock of sheep in the village ; and the cows 
and bullocks, of which there was a large number, 
grazed on the verdant spots on the roadside, on the 
sloping sides of tanks with high embankments, on 
the green balks separating one field from another, 
on the grass-covered areas of mango topes and 
tamarind groves, and on those patches of untilled 
land situated near pools of water which ever and 
anon relieve the eye amid the infinite expanse of 
uever- ending paddy. 




CHAPTER IV. 

DRSORTBES 4 RURAL SCINK^ AND USHERS OUR HBRO IKTO 
THE WORLD. 

Vonng^ elms, with ecurlj force, in oopses bow. 

Fit for the figure of the crooked plough : 

Of eight foet long, a faatened beam prepara— 

On either side the head, produce an ear ; 

And sink a socket for the shining share. 

Q^orgics, 

It was midday. The cruel sun, like a huge furnace, 
was sending forth hot flames all around. There was 
hardly any breeze, the broad leaves of the tall 
palmyra hung quite motionless ; the cows were resting 
in the shade of trees, and were chewing the cud ; 
and the birds were enjoying their mid-day siesta. 
At such a time, when all Nature seemed to be in a 
state of collapse, a solitary husbandman was seen 
ploughing a field on the ©astern side of the villa^'^e 
of Kdnchanpur. In the previous evening there had 
been a shower, accompanied with a thunderstorm, 
and Mdnik Sdmanta was taking advantage of that 
circumstance, to prepare the soil for the early crop^ 
of Au 8 dhdn, so-called from the fact of that sort of 
paddy ripening in less time than is taken by the 
Aman, or the winter paddy. As some of our readers 
may not have seen a Bengal plough, it is as well 
to describe it here ; and we do not think the object 
is too low to be described, especially when we 
remember that it exercised in antiquity the geniua 
of two such poets as Hesiod and Virgil. The Calcotte* 
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<jockney, who glories in the Mahratta Ditch, despises 
the scenery of the country, and plumes himself upon 
the fact of his having never seen in his life the 
rice-plant, may well be addressed in the language 
of the poet of the Seasons : — 

Nor ye v7ho live 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 

Think these last themes unworthy of your eari 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 
To wide imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of ele^jance and taste, by Greece refined. 

In ancient times the sacied plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 

And some, with whom compared your insect tribof 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 

Have held tho scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war, then with victorious hand. 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and, giently iiido{)endcnt, scorned 

All the vile stores coiruption can bestow. 

What, then, is a Bengal plough ? l^he Bengal 
plough IS very much the same as the Greek and 
tlie Roman one, though it has not the mechanical 
adjustments of its English namesake. For the ilex 
oak of the Theban bard, and the elm of the 
Mantuan, the Bengali husbandman substitutes the 
bdhul, or rather bdbla, as tlie Vardhamana peasant 
calls it — the Acacia Aralnca of botanists. The 
wooden coulter is shod with iron, which serves the 
purpose of the ‘^shining share. The plough-tail, 
which is inclined to the plough-share at an acute 
angle, is furnished with a short handle, by means 
of which the peasant guides the share and presses 
it into the earth. At the meeting-point of the 
share and tail is a hole, through which passes a 
beam, to the end of which is attached the yoke. 
When the machine is set a-going, it is kept tight 
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by ropefl attaching the yoke to the ploiigh-taiL 
With such a plough M^uik is tilling the ground. 
But he is not making much head. Look at him. 
Floods of perspiration are pouring in copious streams 
<lown his swai'thy cheeks as ho holds the plou 
by both his hands and scolds the bullocks at the 
top of his voice. ^I'he bullocks do uot apparently 
like the idea of woiking. Every now and then 
they stand stock-still. Manik catches the tails 
of the oxen, twists them with all liia might, and 
abuses the poor animals as if tliey were pickpockets. 

aalil^^ (wife’s brother), why don’t you 

move? Don’t you see it is getting late? Do you 
want a bambooing on your lorehead, you brother* 
III -law of a brute ? ” Seeing that threats prove 
unavailing, he has recourse to llattery, and addresses 
the team thus — Get on, my treasure, my father, 
ray cluld ; get on a little further, and the whole 
will be over.” But in vain, Tiie jaded, thirsty, 
hungry brutes, who had been tugging at the 

plough since early dawn, refuse to stir. Not far 
from this scene of alternate scolding and coaxing 
were observed two men under the shade of an 
asvaiha tree situated near a pool of water. One of 
them was lying down on the grass, and the other, 
who seemed to be the older of the two, bad hia 
hookah iu his hand. 

Let no one grudge the Bengal raiyat his hookah 

It 18 his only solace amid his dreary toil. The 

English peasant has his beer and his spirits to 
rerresh and cheer him up, but the Bengal husband- 
man drinks neither. Should the Legislature De so 
inconsiderate as to tax tobacco, the poor peasant 
will be deprived of half hia pleasures, and life to 
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him will be an insupportable burden. No riliyat in 
Bengal ever goes to his field without the hookah in his 
hand and a quantity of tobacco wrapped up in a 
fold of his dhuH ; and as lucifer matches are unknown 
to him, he keeps fire in a rope of straw made for the 
purpose. We may remark, for the benefit of the 
foreign reader, that the Bengal rdiyat never chews 
tobacco : he invariably smokes it. He either raisw 
the refreshing leaf in his own field, or buys it in a 
dry state in the village shop. He cuts each leaf 
into small pieces, pours into the mass a quantity of 
treacle and a little water, kneads it as the baker 
kneads his dough, and thus reduces it to a pulpy 
substance. It is then fit to be smoked. The 
machinery he uses for smoking is altogether of a 
primitive character. A hollow tube is inserted into 
a cocoa-nut shell through the opening at the top ; a 
small hole is bored between the two eyes of the 
shell : the shell is more than half filled with water ; 
a small earthen bowl called kalki, filled with the pre- 
pared tobacco and fire, is put on the top of the hollow 
tube; to the hole between the eyes of the cocoa-nut 
is applied the mouth, which thus draws in the smoke 
through the tube, making that gurgling noise of the 
water inside the shell — bhroor, hhroor, hhroor — which 
^ the overworked r^Liyat is more refreshing than 
b3 music of the tdnpurd or the vind. The whole 
iSmoking apparatus, which may last for years, need 
not cost more than a penny; and to a peasant who 
smokes hard half a farthing^s worth of tobacco is suf- 
ficient for twenty-four hours. And what infinite com- 
fort and solace does this simple and inexpensive 
instrument afford to the husbandman I It dries up 
the sweat of his brow, pours vigour into his muscles. 
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About thirty years old, was^the head of the family- 
Mariik, the second brother, was about twenty- 6 ve 
years of age, and the thi|d, G^yirdm, about twenty. 
Qayardm had oharge of the cows which were 
grazing, and the two elder brothers had come 
to work with the plough. They had no other 
clothing than a simple dkuti, about four yards long 
and a yard broad, wrapped round their waists, and 
descending a little below the knees. The rest of 
the body was quite bare ; they had nothing on their 
heads, and as for shoes, they had never . used any 
since the day of their birth. The poet Hesiod 
advises the Boeotian peasant to sow naked, to 
plough naked, and to reap naked, but this ex- 
hortation of the Theban bard hardly applies to 
the Bengal r^iyat, as he is always in a state of 
semi-nudity. Each of the three brothers, however, 
had a spare piece of cloth called gdmchhd, or 
bathing towel, about three cubits long and a cubit 
and a half broad. The gdmrhhd is indispensable 
to every Hindu peasant of Bengal, as he bathes 
every day in the year. But besides its use in 
bathing, it serves a variety of purposes. It acts 
as a wrapper for the head, to protect it from 
the sun ; sometimes it serves the purpose of 
a chddar, or sheet, when it is placed on the 
shoulder ; sometimes it does duty *for a belt round 
the waist, and it is always handy for tying up 
anything in it, as the Bengal peasant has no 
pockets. 

Badan was of the average height of a Bengali, 
strong-built, had a rather high forehead, and Wge, 
bright eyes, and his body, especially his chest, was 
thickly covered with hair. Gay&rtbn resembled l^dan 
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in features, though thpy had not become so hard 
through toil. 

M4nih was quite different from the other two; 
and no oue that did not know him could ever sappose 
from his look that he was the brother of Badan and 
GayirAm. His complexion was much darker than 
that of the other two, it was deep ebony, or rather, 
glossy Day and Martin ; indeed, he had the darkest 
complexion of anyone in the village, and it was in 
consequence of this circumstance, that, although his 
name was M4nik, or the jewel, he was universally called 
Kalamanik, or the Black Jewel. He was taller than 
the average run of his countrymen, being upwards 
of six feet high; he had a large head of hair which 
was not parted, which never had come in contact with 
a comb, and which stood erect like the bristles of a 
porcupine ; his mouth was wider than that of moat 
men, and, when open, discovered two rows of ivory- 
white teeth, 80 big in si^ that his friends compared 
them to the hoe with which he was so familiar as an 
implement of husbandry. His arms wore of such 
length that when he stood bolt upright the tips of 
his fingers reached his knee-joints. On each shoulder 
there was a hump, not unbke that of a Br4hmini bull, 
an aggregation of fiesh generally owned by Pdlhi 
bearers and other persons accustomed to carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders. His feet were not -straight, 
but took the sha^ of an arc of a circle. The toe^ 
which closely stuck to one another, were all bent 
towards the big toe ; and he could never move two 
paces, but some of his toes cracked and gave out a 
peculiar kind of music. It may be easily conceived 
that a gigantic figure, upwards of six feet in height, 
of ebony complexion, wide-mouthed, boe- toothed. 
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high-Bhonldered, long-armed, and splay-footed, was 
not a thing of beauty and therefore not ** a joy 
for ever/' He was an object of terror to all the 
children of the village, who, when fractious, used 
invariably to be quiet when they were told that 
Kdlam^nik was coming. Nor had the maidens of the 
village better regard for him. Badan was anxious 
that KdlamAnik should enjoy connubial felicity : but 
though he easily succeeded in getting a wife for his 
youngest brother Gaydrdm, no parents in wide Kan- 
chanpor, or in any village twenty miles around, could 
be persuaded to bestow the hand of their daughter 
on the Black Jewel. K41amdnik was more simple 
than most of his class — indeed, it was generally 
asserted that he was somewhat silly ; but this mental 
defect was amply compensated by his great physical 
strength and courage. He was the swiftest runner, 
the fastest swimmer, and the best wrestler in the 
village; he could stop a huge Brahmini bull, when 
running in fury, by catching hold of its horns ; he 
could carry on his head a whole stack of paddy 
sheaves; and in every village fray he always stood 
in the fore-front, and manipulated his club with the 
strength of Hercules and the unerring precision of 
Yama himself. Such was the Black Jewel of the 
Golden City, the uncle of our hero. 

After the short conversation given above, Badan 
took hold of a bamboo phial which was lying on the 
ground, poured from it on the palm of his hand a 
quantity of mustard oil, and besmeared with it every 
part of his body, the hair not excepted, not forgetting 
at the same time to push a little of the oil into the 
nostrils and the ears. E[&lam4nik and Gayaram 
-fMlowftd BTiit They then bathed in the adjoinina^ 
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pool. K41ftm4nik enjoyod % swim. He plunged bead* 
long into tbe water:— 

His ebon tresses and his »%oarthy cheek 
Instant emerge ; and though the obedient waTe, 

At each short breathing by his lip repelled, 

With arms and legs according well, he makes, 

As homour leads, an easy-winding path. 

Having well wrung the water from the gdrnchha, they 
wrapped it round their loins, and washing their dhuti^ 
in the pool, spread them on the gross for suniung. 
They then sat down under the tree and began chew- 
ing a small quantity of rice which, tied m an extra 
gdvichhd, had been soaked in water. The chewing 
over, they went to the pool for a drink, and as they 
had no vessel with them, they extemporised one by 
joining together the palms of both hands in the shape 
of a cup — a primitive and inexpensive mode of drink- 
ing universally resorted to by the Bengal peasantry 
when no vessel is at hand. 

Thus refreshed, Badan and KAlam4nik went to 
their plough, while Gay^rdm sat watching the cows. 
After the lapse of an hour or two, a little girl was 
seen approaching the tree under which GaydiAm 
was sitting, with a small bundle in her hand. On 
seeing her, Badan and ICdlamdnik loosened the 
bullocks, and joined the party under the tree. 

Badan said, Well, Malati, so you have brought 
bluit. All right at home?^^ 

The little girl replied, Yes, Bdbd (Papa) ; a 
khokd (male child) has come into the house/' 

The three simultaneously exclaimed, 

“ A kholcd I good 1 when was it bom f " 

''At noon," was the reply. 

Aiter replying to a few tnors enquiries. UfAUri 
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opened her bundle end brbnght out the dinner, 
which consisted of a large quantity of boiled rice, 
and some vegetables cooked with fish. The dinner 
service consisted of three pieces of plantain-leaf 
and a brass ghati (a small drinking vessel). TLe 
little girl dealt out the dinner, and her father (for 
she was Badan’s daughter) and uncles did full 
justice to it. It is superfluous to say that they ate 
witli their hngers; they drank from the same ghati, 
which was replenished every now and then from the 
pool, though in the act of drinking their lips did 
not touch the vessel. After they had gargled their 
mouths and washed their hands, they again began 
to smoke. They then resolved, on account of the 
joyful news they had heard, to discontinue the 
labours of the day, and go home ; Gay^rdm, how- 
ever, stayed behind, as the cows could not well bo 
brought home before sunset 



CHAPTER V. 

^OTOQRAPHS A KXiTAt’B COTTAOX, AMD TH08B WHO UTX 

IN IT. 

Behold the oot ! where thriree th* iDdoatriooi ewain, 

Sooroe of hie pride, hie pleaaure, and hie gain. 

Ths Parith Rsgisttr, 

When Kdlamtoik with the plough on his shoulders, 
mod Badan in charge of the yoke of oxen, reached 
home, they found the yard of their house crowded 
with a number of women, who had come to con- 
gratulate the family on the birth of the new-born 
babe. One old Br^mani (a Brdhman woman), said 
to the happy father — ** Well, Badan, the gods have 
given you a male child ; may he live for ever.'' 
Another old woman said — ^^Jt is a 6ne child; 
the gods give him long life; may he always find 
plenty to eat and to put on ; may his granary be 
ever full." Badan's mother could hardly speak 
to him, for her heart was overflowing with joy. 
Rupp's mother — for she was the village midwife — 
was in all her glory. From the door of the lying-in 
room, into which no one, not even the father of 
the newly-bom child, might enter — for it is regarded 
as ceremonially unclean — she was every now and 
then showing the baby with evident pride and satis- 
faction, as if the new comer were her own son or 
grandson. While the young husseys and the old 
gossips are pouring forth congp*atulations, let os, my 
gentle reader, take a look at Badan^s cottage. 
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You eater Badan^a touBe cwith your face to the 
east, through a small door of mango wood on the 
street^ and you go at once to the uthdn, or open 
yard, which is indispensable to the house of every 
peasant in the country. On the ‘west side of the 
yard, on the same line with the gate of which I have 
spoken, stands the bara ghar, or tl^e big hut. This 
18 the biggest, the neatest, and the most elaborately 
finished of all Badan’s huts. Its walls, which are 
of mud, are of great thickness ; the thatch, which 
IS of the straw of paddy, is more than a cubit 
deep ; the bamboo frame-work, on which the thatch 
is laid, is well compacted together — every interstice 
being filled with the long and slender reed called 
sard {Succharum sara) alternating with another reed 
of red colour ; the middle beam, which supports the 
thatch, though it is neither of the costly teak or sal, 
18 made of the pith of the palmyra ; and the floor 
18 raised at least five feet from the ground. The hut 
IS about sixteen cubits long and twelve cubits broad, 
including the verandah, which faces the yard, and 
which is supported by props of palmyra. It is 
divided mto two compartments of unequal size, the 
bigger one being Badan^s sleeping room, and the 
smaller one being the store-room of the family, con- 
tainmg a number of hdndis, or earthen vessels, filled 
with provisions. The verandah is the parlour or the 
draw mg- room of the family. There friends and 
acquaintances sit on mats. In Badan's sleeping-room 
are kept the brass vessels of the house and other valu- 
ables. There is no khdt or bedstead in it, for Badan 
sleeps on the mud floor, a mat and a qoilt stuffed 
wuh cotton interposing between his body and mother 
earth. There is not much light in the room, for the 
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thatch of the verandah prevents its admission, while 
there is but one small window high up on the wall 
towards the street. I need scarcely add that there 
is no furniture in the room — no table, no chairs, no 
stools, no almirah, no wardi*obe, no benches ; there 
is only in one corner a solitary wooden box. In one 
side of the room two whole bamboos are stuck into 
the walls on which clothes are hung, and on which 
the bedding is put up in the day. Such is the 
hara ghar, or the big hut. ^ 

On the south side of the yard, and at right angles 
to the big hut, is a smaller hut of far inferior con- 
struction, winch serves a variety of purposes, and 
which is used by the women of the family when in 
an interesting condition. Wlien not required for that 
purpose it is used as a lumber-room, or rather as a 
tool-room, for keeping the implements of husbandry. 
On the present occasion it was occupied by Hadan's 
vMfeand Rapa's mother. In tlie verandah of this little 
hut 18 placed the dhenki, or the nce-husking pedal, 
bnmi this circumstance the little hut is called dhen~ 
kisdld (pedal-house), or more familiarly dhenskdl. 

In the south-etist corner of the yard, and at right 
ingles to the dhenhisdld, is another hut of some- 
what better construction, inside which Grayarim 
sleeps, and the verandah of which serves the pur- 
pose of a kitchen. From this latter circumstance 
ii is called pdksdld (cooking-house), but Badan and 
his family' always called it by the more familiar 
name of ra/nndghar. The only other hut on the 
premises is the cow-house, cidled gosdld^ or more 
familiarly goal. It is situated to the north of the 
yard, nearly paralld to the big hut, only the cow- 
house is much longer thsn all other huts. 
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Several large earthen tubs; called ndnds, which 
serve the purposes of troughs, are put on the floor, 
half buried in small mounds of earth, near which 
are stuck in the ground tetber-posta of bamboo. In. 
one comer is a sort of fire-place, where every night 
a fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung cakea is made, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving the bovine inmatee 
from the bite of mosquitoes and fleas. 

The eastern side of the premises opens on a 
tank which supplies the family of Badan, as it does- 
other families in the neighbourhood, with water, 
not, indeed, for drinking, but for every other pur- 
pose ; the drinking water being obtained from one 
of those big tanks of which I have spoken in the 
preceding chapter, and which are situated on the 
outskirts of the village. On the edge of this tank 
are a few trees belonging to Badan. There is a- 
tall palmjrra tree near the ghdt^ or landing-place, 
surrounded by a bush, which prevents the women, 
when they go to the water^s edge, from being seen. 
There is a jam tree (Eugenia jamholanaj not far 
from it, and at no great distance is a date tree, 
which is so situated that its fruit,, when it drops, 
falls into the water. 

About the middle of the uthdn, or yard, and 
near the cow-house, is the granary of paddy, called 
gola in other parts of the country, but in the 
Vardham&na district in^^ariably called mardi. It is 
cylindrical in shape, made entirely of ropes'of twisted 
straw, with a circular thatch on the top. It contains* 
a quantity of paddy suflScient for the consumption of 
the family from one harvest to another. Not far 
from the granary is the pdlui^ or straw stack, which 
is an immense piim oi paddy-straw kept in tks^ 
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open air, to aerre a^ fodder for oowa and oxen 
fpr a whole year. Behind the kitchen, and near the 
tank, is the sdrhufa, or the dust-heap of the faioily, 
which is a large holej not very deep, into which the 
sweepings of the yard, the ashes of the kitchen, the 
refuse of the cow-house, and all sorts of vegetable 
matter, are thrown. This dust-heap, though some- 
what hurtful in a sanitary point of view, is essentially 
necessary to our r&iyat, as it supplies him with manure 
for his fields. 

In other respects, our Mofnssil villages are better 
supplied in regard to sanitary arrangements than 
Europeans might suspect. Their great sanitary 
oflScers are the wild village pigs, who easily, instan- 
taneously, and inexpensively remove all obnoxious 
matter from the neighbourhood. 

We may remark that the huts which we have 
described were originally built by one of Badan^s 
ancestors; that the thatching was slightly repaired 
every year, and replaced every five or six years ; that 
Badan paid nothing for their use, as they were his 
own property ; and that the only sum he paid to 
the samindAr for his homestead was one rup6e, oi two 
shilling^, a year as ground-rent. 

As we have said so much of the dwelling-place 
of our peasant family, we must say something here 
of its inmates. With Badan, KAlamAnik, and 
Qay^r^m, our readers have already formed acquaint- 
ance. It is necessary, however, to give the full names 
of the three brothers* They were as follows : Badan 
Chandra S&manta, MAuik Chandra Sdmanta, and 
Qay4r&m Sdmanta. They were not of the sod^opa 
caste, as most of the peasants of B[4uchanpur were, 
but of the ngra-kshatriya or dguri caste-r-*a class 
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of men aboonding chiefly iu the Vardhara^na dis- 
trict^ and noted for their courage, personal strength, 
and independence. The other members of the 
family were Badan^s mother, Alanga ; hia wife, 
Sundari ; his daughter, Mdlati ; and Gayar^m^s wife, 
Aduri. Alanga, forty-six years old, was the grihini 
or mistress of the household. Her son Badan paid 
her boundless respect, and always agreed to every 
domestic arrangement she made. Nor were her 
other sons and her daughters- in-law less obedient to 
her. Badan's wife, Sundari, might be expected, 
according to English notions, as the wife of the 
head of the family, to feel aggrieved at her being 
deprived of her rightful authority as the mistress of 
the house. But such a notion is never entertained 

by a Bengali wife while her mother-in-law is living. 
And the idea never occurred to Sundari. She 
deemed it her duty, and esteemed it a privilege, to 
be under the guardianship of her husband^s mother. 
She was thankful that all domestic affairs were 
under the management of one so much older, wiser, 
and more experienced than she. As the eldest 
daughter-in-law in the house, Sundari was the cook 
of the family, in which work she was assisted by 
Gaydrdm^s wife, Aduri. Now that Sundari was 
confined, the work of the kitchen devolved chiefly 
on Badan'a mother, Alanga, as Aduri was too 
young to be wholly trusted with that important de- 
partment. 

Unlike Sundari, Aduri was somewhat peevish 
and often showed temper, especially when, as on 
the present occasion, she had a great deal to do. 
She was naturally of an imperious disposition, and 
therefore hated the idea of playing second— or rather 
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third — ^fiddle in the family. Amidat the general 
harmony which prevailed in Badan's house, she 
was the only cause of discord. With Badan and 
Kiilamdnik she, of course, never exchanged a single 
word in her life ; for it is reckoned a piece of the 
greatest indecency on the part of a woman even to 
look at the face of her husband/s elder brothers, 
though with his younger brothers she ia permitted 
to be quite familiar. Adari had therefore not only 
not spoken to Badan and Kalamanik, but they had 
never seen her face, she being always completely 
veiled when going about in the house in their pre- 
sence. She often gave cross answers to her mother- 
in-law, for which she got curtain- lectures from her 
husband at night — indeed, now and then something 
more substantial than lectures, namely, a slap or a cuff, 
in consequence of which the whole of the following 
day she gave sullen looks and peevish answers. 

Mfilati, Bsdan^s daughter, was a girl of about 
seven years of age. Though her complexion was 
by no means fair, her features were far from dis- 
agreeable. She had the gentleness of her mother’s 
disposition, and though as the first, and for a long 
time the only child in the house, she was made too 
much of, her head nevei got turned. She in ver did 
a rude thing, nor uttered a cross word. She was 
the joy of Badan^s life. After the fatiguing labours 
of the day in the field, he would of an evening sit 
cross-legged on the open yard of the house, aud, 
with hookah in hand, would listen to her sweet prattle^ 
reciting the incidents of the day in the little family. 
Nor was she less useful than agreeable. She assist^ 
her mother and grandmother in fifty little things in 
' he house ; and also in going on errands, bringing 
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from the village shop mu8t|ird oil, salt, and other 
little articles for daily consumption ; and taking to 
\;he fields the dinner of her father and her uncles. 

The description of a farmer s household would be 
imperfect if, besides treating of the homines^ it did 
not also include what the Romans, who paid so great 
attention to agriculture, called the adniinicula hornu 
num, those domestic cattle without whose assiduous 
and disinterested co-operation the husbandman could 
not reap the fmits of his industry. As Badan had 
about thirty-six bighda, or nearly twelve acres, of 
land, he had only one plough, and therefore two 
bullocks. One of these bullocks was of black com- 
plexion, and therefore called Kele, and the other 
being brownish was called S4ml4. They were be- 
tween seven and eight years of age; had seen good 
service, and as they were far from infirm, many years 
of useful industry lay before them. * As they were, 
in a manner, the support of the family, particular 
care was bestowed on them. QiydriLm, every morn- 
ing and evening, filled their tubs with chopped straw, 
well soaked in a solution of water and oil-cake. But 
Kele and S4mM were not the only inmates of the 
cow-house. There were three milch-cows with their 
calves, two young steers in the process of train- 
ing for the plough, and a heifer. The oldest cow, 
named Bhdgavati, gave only three quarters of a 
seer of milk in the - morning, and half a seer in the 
evening ; the next in age, called Jhumri, gave a seer 
and a half in the morning, and one seer in the even- 
ing ; and the last, though not the least in value, called 
K&madhenu (the cow of desire) gave every morning 
three seers of milk, as thick as the juice of the fruit 
of the Fieus rndiocL, Mid two seers in the evening 
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The two young steeA were called by no particular 
.names ; but the heifer, the favourite of M&Iati, about 
two years old, was called Lakshmi. These cows were 
all attended to by QayirAm, who was the neat-herd 
of the family. Besides grazing on the fields nearly 
the whole day, they had their ndruls^ or tubs, filled 
every evening with chopped straw and mustard oil- 
cakes, and they chewed dry straw in the morning; 
while £[4madhenu, the best cow in the house, in ad- 
dition to ordinary fodder, had every now and then 
AAwri (husk of pulse), and occasionally a gourd boiled 
together with khud, the refuse of rice. Every morning 
after the cow-house had been cleansed, M&lati used 
to visit Lakshmi while she was in the act of chew- 
ing her dry straw, stroked her body, caught hold of 
her little horns, and played with her ; and the gentle 
creature seemed really to have affection for Malati. 
The reader may ask what Badan did with so much 
milk. I answer that all the three cows did not give 
milk at the same time , that some was drunk by the 
women, especially by Malati ; that some quantity was 
sold every day to a Brdhman family in the neighbour- 
hood ; that some was made into cream and then 
into ^hi, or clarified butter; and some into curds 
for home consumption. It was a happy day when 
the cream was churned, and ffAi made by old 
Ala'nga, as it gave the family the benefit of a large 
quantity of sour milk, of which they were all fond. 

Besides the bullocks and the cows, Badan had no 
other domestic animals. He had no poultry, for 
fowls, ducks, and geese are abomination to the 
majority of Hindus, and to that particular caste to 
which Badan belonged. He had one more animal 
beaides those we have ^mentioned, and tbal was a 
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dog. But dogs are not oar^ for in Bengal ; they 
are not even touched by their masters, being 
reckoned unclean. B^h4, or Tiger — so the dog 
was called, either on account of his ferocious dis« 
position or on account of some fancied resemblance 
to a tiger — used always to lie about the dooi* and 
in the open yard, and had for his meals a handful 
of boiled rice from each male inmate of the house, 
who, after finishing breakfast or dinner, carried it 
to him on his way to the tank to wash his mouth 
and hands. Besides this stated provision, Bagha 
procured whatever he could from the houses in the. 
neighboiirhood and from the streets. 



CHAPTER VI. 


fflXUS TUB fA^TK K^D NAME O? CUB HBBO. 

The de«tyiu\ niynintre ^rtneral, 

Th at execnitfLli m tlio worhi ovor-al 

The piirvcauiiH, tliut God liath Hovti hyfoin} 

So fltroTij' it lu, that thciiL'h thn world hatide hwotd 
T he contraryo of a 1)V }•» or nay, 

Yet 8otiii\ rn it H(diiild fade ii|>on a ilay 
That fallotii ruiu^ht eft in a thouHeud yeere. 

The Knighted $ Talf 

In the sutikiujrikdj or Ijio^-in-rooin, the sixth 
day after the birth of a child m an iin[)ortant day 
BovSidt^ the worsliip of the goddess Shashthi, 
protectress of clnldren, winch tak(\s place in the day^ 
the destiny of the child is fixed on that nigJjt 
Vidh^t4 Purnsha, the Creator, and written in in- 
delible characters on its fcrtdK'ad. As Vidhata if 
not expected to brnig with linn writing materials, ar 
inkstand and a reed pen are put at the door of the 
room; but neither Badan nor his brolliers have evei 
been initiated into the mysteries of reading and writing 
and there was neither pen nor ink in the house 
AJanga, therefore, who took more inter(*8t in the afTaii 
than any other member of the family, borrov<ed 
writing materials from a neighbour, and put them ai 
the inner threshold of the lying-in-room. There 
is no fixed 'time for the appearance of Vidhata 
he may come at any time in the night ; and as it if 
important that some one should be awake at the time 
the duty of sitting np devolves on the midwife 
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Rupd's motlier did not close her eyes that night. As 
everyone else in the house was asleep — only old 
AJanga’s sleep was greatly disturbed through excite- 
ment — no one knew what happened at night except 
ftupA's mother, who next morning related the whole 
story. For the benefit of the rea4er we here give 
a translation of her account : — 

^ After two praharas of the night were over,'' 
said Rupa^s mother, “ I heard the sound of footsteps 
at the door, especially on that side where the pen 
and ink were. The same sound of footfall was 
henni all along the passage from the door to where 
the baby was 8lee[nng by the mother. Immediately 
after 1 heard a sound similar to that which is made 
by a man when writing, but I Siiw no figure. By 
the light of the fire, however, I saw a smile playing 
on the lips of the baby. Shortly after I heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps, and I rushed towards 
the door and said, ‘ Thtikiir (god) I I hope you have 
written favourably.* The god knew me well, as he 
has often seen me, and told me what he had written 
on the forehead of the child, but on condition of the 
strictest secrecy. I dare not disclose it to you, for 
if I disclose it Vidhdtd will be angry with me, and 
kill me outright by twisting my neck. But, oh 1 
mother Alanga, rejoice, for your grandchild’s kapdla 
(forehead) is good.** I cannot take upon me to 
assert that Badan and his brothers credited the story, 
but I am certain that all the women of the house 
believed that VidhdtA Purusha had revealed to Rupd's 
mother what he had written on the child’s forehead. 

Two days after — that is, w'hen the in&nt was 
eight days old~a ceremony oalled the AtkcwjAyA 
i^ight oowries) was performod Alanga and Aduri 
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were very busy all tkat day. They fried paddy, 
and made it into khtdi, and eight sorts of pulse, 
Badan also brought from the village money-changer 
a large quantity of shells called or cowries. 

About sunset a number of boys of the village, chiefly 
of the peasant class, came to Badan's house, and, 
standing in the yard, made a great noise with win- 
jowing fans which they carried in their hands, and, 
approaching the door of the lying-in room, bawled 
out: Athoude ! IdtkoudG / is the baby well The 

little urchins perpetrated many jokes at the expense 
of Alanga and the mulwife — they laughed, they 
danced, they made noises with the winnowing-fans, 
Alanga, in the meantime, came to the yard with a 
basket in her hand, and scattered over the he^Kl3 of 
the boys the shells and the fried paddy and pulse. 
The boys scrambled for these treasures, trod upon 
one another's heels, threw down one another, and 
made infinite fun. Thus merrily went ofif the Afkou^ 
4iya of Badan’s ohild ; and Alanga^s joy knew no 
bounds. 

On the twenty-first day of her confinement, 
Sundari was bathed for the first time, came out of 
the Butikdgriha, and joined the family after the 
worship of the goddess Shashthi. She did not, 
however, at once after her purification, commenoi 
to discharge the duties to which she had been 
accostomed, as a good deal of her time was taken 
up with the baby. Bat the baby was no grei^ 
burden to her; it was constantly attended to by 
its grandmother and aunt, while H^lati always sat 
by it and watched the movements of its little bands 
and fingers with the liveliest interest. Baby bad 
no dothing of any sort Jn Bengal, unlike Engiand* 
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there is no fear of babies catching cold ; all babies 
are therefore allowed to revel in unfettered naked- 
ness. Besmeared with mustard oil — a large quantity 
being especially put in the hollow of the chest — 
Sundaii^a baby used every day to be laid on a 
piece of plank, called pindd, and exposed to the 
Bun for some hours. European doctors will perhaps 
hold up their hands in astonishment, and declare 
that such exposure is calculated to result in infanti- 
cide. But Bengali peasant women know better. 
They consider that a good sunning of this sort is 
an admirable preparation for the child^s duties in 
after life. Thanks to this grilling during infancy, 
there are scarcely any cases of coup de soleil 
amongst Bengal peasants, though they live in one 
of the hottest countries in the world, and are in- 
cessantly exposed, bare-headed, to the scorching 
rays of a fierce sun. The heiid gets sun-hardened, 
and defies the fiery god of day to do his worst. 
When the child was seven months old, and 
after the dua crop had been gathered in, came the 
ceremony of Annaprdaana, or the Feast of Rice, 
generally called by women bhujno (that is, bho- 
jana], '^r the feast when rice is for the first timo 
put into the mouth of the infant. The feast 
of a child’s first "ice is celebrated by wealthy 
Hindus with great pomp. Badan, being a poor 

man, could not afford to spend much ; still, 
being an orthodox Hindu, and diligently observant 
oF the customs of his forefathers, he thought it 
hia duty to spend something. The goddess Shashtbi 
was first worshipped ; this ceremony was followed 
by a feast to a select party of Badan’s kinsmen. A 
Bengal Hindu peasant's feast is by no means an 
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expensive affair. The bill of fare consisted of the 
following dibhes : — hhdt, or boiled rice ; ddl, of the 
jpulse called kalai ; chhenchki^ usually called iarkdri 
;in the Vardhamana district, a sort of hodge-podge, 
consisting of potatoes, brinjal, and tender stalks of 
the creeper jxini ; fish fried in mustard oil, fish 
cookinl with tamarind ; and, last of all, curds. The 
«rnali party, consisting only of males — for the women 
separately — sat in tw'o rows on tlie floor of the 
verandah of the big room ; a piece of plantain leaf 
Was placed before each on the ground ; a brass 
ffhfiii filled with water was pub on the Jidt-liand side 
of each guest, and a small quantity of salt on the 
nght-liand side. Alanga, who alone attended on 
the guests, appeared on the scene with a large dish 
Df boiled rice, and put a quantity on each of the 
plantain-leaves. She appeared again with a large 
h 'lndi of dill, and put a quantity upon the rico on each 
of the plantain-leaves. She next came with tarkdri, 
And dealt out a little to each. Then commenced the 
business of eating, during the progress of which, the 
!fish cooked in tamarind, the most prized of all 
>the dishes, was distributed. As two large rohita 
'fishes, each weighing ten or twelve seers — that ia 
^twenty or twenty-four pounds — caught in Badan’s 
|own tank, had been cooked, there was a super- 
^uity of that delicacy, Badan, happy in cele- 
^tratmg the annaprdsana of his son and heir, 
tressed his guests to eat heartily ; and Aanga, in the 
pverflow of her joy, put on every plantain -leaf heaps 
|Df the cooked fish, though the guests shouted out at 
ihe top of their voices, Give no more ; give no 
more; we shan^t be able to eat half of what ia on the 
In the end, however, not a particle of the fish 
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remi^edl on any of the plantam-leaves. Last of all^ 
Alanga brought out a large hdfi4i of dadhi, or curds. 
As the curds were not very thick, one would have 
thought it impossible to eat, or rather drink them 
off a plantain-leaf, on which the liquid could hardly 
find a locus standi. The ingenious guests, however, 
had cleared off in the middle of the leaf a circular 
space, encompassed by a waU of rice, which prevented 
the curds from flowing out on the floor. The eating 
over, each one took hold of the bmss ghati with the 
left hand — the right hand having become dirty with 
eating — and poured its contents down the throat, in 
such a manner, however, that the vessel did not 
touch their lips. The guests then hastened to the 
tank to wash their Lands and mouths ; after which, 
they chewed pan leaves, together with a mixture of 
quick-lime, betel-nut, coriander-seed, catechu, cloves, 
cinnamon, and cardamums. They then sat on a mat 
in the yard, and smoked to their hearts^ content. On 
departing, the guests pronounced a thousand blessings 
on the head of the child, who had that day been 
named Qovinda Chandra Sdmanta. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THI PROTECTRXS8 OP CHILDKKII. 

And are there then oeleetial habftanta 
Whom a kind Fatlier’a care around U8 plants, 

Sent to walk with ua in our earthly trance f 

KthU 

Thi reader will have noticed that in the last chapter 
alliisioo wfks more than ouce made to the worship 
of Shashthi^ the beneficent goddess whose happy 
vocation it is to take care of chjJdren, and protect 
them from danger and trouble, to which they are so 
constantly exposed on account of their helplessness} 
and since we regard this divinity as one of the most 
amiable creations of Hindu mythology, we trust 
we shall be excused for dwelling a little on the 
adoration of the Protectress of Children. 

* The goddess is called Shashthi, or the sixth, 
because she is believed to be the sixth part of the 
divine essence of Pradhana-Prakriti, the male and 
female creative principles, by whose influence thia 
nniverse has been generated. The following legend 
ia related in oonnection with her worship ; — Priya- 
vrata, the son of Svayambhn-Mann, who had spent 
m&ny jears in enthusiastic and aolitarjr devotion, was 
at last persuaded by BrahmA to contract the bon^ of 
matrimony. Bat as bia wife did not for a long time 
present him with offspring, be deaired the divine saga 
Katyapa to celebrate the putreshtupofa, on the com* 
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plction of which the sage gave her to eat the sacrificial 
ckani (rice cooked in clarified batter) j on swallowing 
which she became enceinte. In due time she 
brought into the world a son ^aa bright as gold/ 
but, unfortunately, still-bom. The king (Priyavrata) 
with a sad heart, took the dead child and laid it on 
the funeral pile with a view to cremation. On a 
sudden, however^ there appeared overhead in the sky, 
a goddess of surpassing beauty, radiant as the summer 
sun. The king, entranced with her heavenly grace, 
asked her who she was. The goddess said, ' I am 
the wife of Kartikeya ; the Chief of Mothers ; and 
as I am the sixth part of Prakritiy men call me 
Shashthi.^ So saying, the bright goddess took hold 
of the child, gave it breath and life, and made a 
gesture, as if she was going to take it away with 
her to the realms of glory. The king, petrified 
with fear, addressed many a fervent prayer, beseech- 
ing her to restore the infant to him. The goddess, 
pleased with the incense of praise, said, ' O thou 
son of Svayainbhu-Manu, thou art the lord of the 
three worlds ! If thou promise to celebrate my 
praise as long as thou livest, I will give the child 
to thee.^ The king readily agreed to the condition, 
embraced the child, and returned home with a joyful 
heart.^^ As a grateful return for her favour he 
celebrated the worship of Shash^hi with the utmost 
pomp. From that time the worship of Shashfhi 
became one of the most popular institutions in the 
land of Bhdrata, She is worshipped every month, on 
the sixth day of the waxing moon, by every Hindu 
wife who has not been blessed with offspring, on the 
■ixth and the twenty-first day after the birth of a child, 
and at Ayinwprdsana, or the Feast of the First Bice. 
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The proper image* of Shaslithi is a woTnan of 
matronJj appearance, paiiitetl yellow, riding on a cat, 
and nursing a child; but usually she is represented 
by a rude stone, not bigger than a man^s head, 
painted with red-lead, and placed under a vafa tree 
(EYcug Indira) in the outskirts of the villag'o ; while 
not unfrequoiitly she is worshjppod in the form of 
a branch of the va(a tree stuck in the yard of 
a house. 

One of the pleasantest sip^hts ever witnessed in a 
Hindu village in Hen;^}il is the s[)ectacle presented 
some day in the. month of Jaishtha, muler a lar^e 
banyan tree just ontsiile the hamlet. 'Fhere the 
womanhood of the villat^e — matrons, motln'rs, wives, 
fljiinstors — are assemblc^d, drt^ssed in their pujiVs best, 
tlieir bodies loadisl with ornaments, tlieir faces shining 
with oil, their veils ^n*aeefully hanptmg over their 
heads, with offcian;.^^ in tlieir hands. The priest 
r(vites the holy t(*xts, and blesses every woman 
[iresent; the ofFeriiip;^ go, of course, to him; but 
some of tliem are givmi away to those unfortunate 
women — they are regnrded sucli by Hindus — who 
have not borne the fruit of marriage. These women 
receive the gifts eagerly in the skirts o£ 
(women's clothes), while the pi’oud nnjtliers say to 
them, ‘^The blessing of Mother Sluish^lii be upon 

you ! May you next year come to this spot, not 
only with offerings, but also with a child in your 
arms.^^ The ceremony is then conclude<l, and the 

women return to their homes. 

On the sixth day after the birth of our hero 
Oovinda, the worship of Shash^lii was, as we have 

already said, performed. It took place in the open 

yard, where the branch of a ♦^afa tree was stuck in 
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Ihe ground. The father of the child ^ 

tngs, and prayera were offered to the effect — 
the beneficent goddess would be pleased to spare t... 
life of the child^ more gifts would be offered on the 
twenty-first day. At the door of the house was 
placed the skull of a cow, its forehead painted with 
red-lead, and three ka^is were stuck on three lumps 
of cow-dung; over the whole, a yellow cloth — the 
symbol of Shashthi — was spread. This was allowed 
to remain at the door for a whole month, and was 
regarded as a security of the infantas preservation 
and welfare. 

On the twenty-first day after the birth of Govinda 
was performed the ceremony of ehisiyd, or the 
Twenty-first. Sundari, coming out of the sutikd^ 
griha, bathed and dressed in clean clothes, repaired 
to the stone under the vafa tree, adorned it with a 
garland of flowers, presented offerings, to it, and, 
with the assistance, of the priest, ' went through 
some religious ceremonies. She made many a vow, 
and besought Mother Shashthi to protect her child. 
A few sweetmeats which had been offered to the 
goddess were then distributed to bystanders, and the 
pujd was concluded. v 

Of the Hindu Ltares and Penates, Shash^hi is by 
no means an unimportant personage. As the im> 
parter of fecundity to women, as the protectress of 
children, and the patroness of domestic happiness, 
Mother Shashthi, as she is generally called, is uni- 
versally regarded, especially by women, with feelings 
not only of the deepest reverence, but of the 
warmest affection. Sundari through her whole life 
manifested the greatest delight in the worship of 
that divine mother to whose kindness she equally 
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attribated the presenrKtion of her own life during 
the reoMt and ^;he safety of her child. May 

we o€^ amable fiction of Shashthi as 

an adombration of tLe teaching of Scripture, that 
children are the especial objects of the ministratiooii 
of celestial spirits? 


Cn AFTER VIII. 

THtt VILLAGE ASIUOLOOER. 


— Not far from henc® doth dvrell 
A cuiuimg mail, Light Sidrophel, 

That deals in destiny’s dark counsel^ 

And siige opirnons of the okxjii sella ; 

To vvhom all [lectple far and near, 

On deep unportancea repair: 

Whei' biass and pewter hap to stray, 

And Imcn slinks out of the way ; 

Wlien gees© ainl piillen aio seduced, 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d f 
When cattle feel indisposition, 

And need the opinion of physician ; 

When murrain reigns in hog or sheep, 

And chickens languish of the pip , 

To him with questions, and with urme, 

They for discovery flock, or ounug. 

ffudihroi, 

“ Ho, Badan I are you at home ? '' said a husky voice 
at the door of Badan^s house one evening, a few 
days after the celebration of the Feast of First Rice. 

Who are y6ii ? shouted Badan from the 
verandah of the big room, where he was sitting and 
enjoying a pull or two of the peaceful hookah. 

I am Surya Kanta,^^ replied the husky voice. 

“ Come in,'^ said Badan, and jumped out of the 
verandah towards the door. Come in, Acharya 
Mahdsaya ; this is an auspicious day when the door 
of my house has been blessed with the dust of 
your honouFs feet. Gaydrdm, fetch an dsan (a 
•mail carpet), ^for the Ach^iya Mah^saya to «it om** 
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The Achftrya having put o£f his shoes — I should 
rather say^ slippers, for Bengalis, as a rule, excepting 
those who imitate English customs, put on only 
slippers — and taken his seat, said, 

“ Well, Badan, I hope you an' quite well. I 
was glad to hear that the ayintipra.^ana of your son 
went off very well. And why should it not T Your 
ancestors, tliough poor, were all good, pious, and 
God-fearing men, men at whose birth, tlu^ sun, moon, 
the planets, and the zodiacal coiwtollation"^ shed their 
most benign influenc(,'s; and, I have no doubt that 
your son, whom, I understand, you liave called 
Govinda, has been born under similar auspicious 
influences. This can be owing only to your piety, 
and the piety of your son in hia former birth. Are 
you not thinking, Badan, of getting a horoscope 
made of your son?^^ 

I should like very much to have Govinda's 
nativity cast; but you know, Acharya Mahasaya, I 
am a poor man. I am in arrears already to the 
jamida^,* and in debt to the rnahitjan (moru'y -lender) ; 
and what little was in the house has boon just spent 
on my child’s first rice.” 

Oh, never mind about payment; I can wait ; and 
you know, you and I are old friends, I will not charge 
you much.’’ 

What will you take for a good horoscope f 

If you want to know the proper price of a 
horoscope, I may tell you that I cast, not long ago, 
a horoscope of the child of a Bania, and I got a 
gold mohar for it (thirty-two ehillings)/^ 


* EUnda Bengalis alwayg call the samindir, jaaindJr — the Pendao 
•mmin (land) beinir naturalised in the Bengali lanmiacre in the form 
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A gold mohar I Bat surely there is a great 
difference between a Bania and a poor raiyat like 
myself — as great a difference as between a Brahman 
and a Chanddla. What will you taice from me for 
a horoscope of Govindaf^^ 

You asked me the proper price of a horoscope, 
therefore I mentioned one gold mohar ; but of course 
I won^t charge you that sum. I don^t wish to make 
a bargain with you. Let me first cast a horoscope, 
and you can pay whatever you like.^^ 

** I am a poor man, what can I pay you f 1 
cannot give you a sum of money worthy of your 
acceptance; but if you make a good horoscope Til 
give you, at the next harvest, two soils of das and 
two ifolis of dman paddy.^' 

'^You are becoming very niggardly, Badan ; well, 
besides the four soils of paddy you have promised, 
give me also half a man (maund — that is, about eighty 
pounds avoirdupois) of molasses at the time of cutting 
sugar-cane, and Til cast your child's horoscope.” 

You, Achdryas, are very fond of sweet things. 
Well, I agree. Set about the matter immediately. 
What time will you take to complete it f ” 

Casting a horoscope, Badian, is not an easy 
affair; it is no child's play. It requires intricate 
calculations regarding the position of the heavenly 
bodies and their influences. I could not do it in 
less than a month.” 

Very well, bring the horoscope after a month, 
and I'll give you what I have promised at the harvest 
and at the time of cutting sugar-cane. But see that 
you make the horoscope a favourable one.” 

"You speak like a woman, Badan. How can I 
make a horoscope either favourable or unfavourable T 
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Ev^erytliing depends on the position of the heavenlj 
bodies at the moment of your child's birth. If be 
hfis been born under auspicious influences his horo- 
scope will be a favourable one; if otherwise, then 
unfavourable. I avn but interpret tlie ht3iivens and 
the gods. But I have no doubt that it will be a 
favoumble one, considering that you are a good man 
Etnd have faith in goils and Brahmans/^ 

This Surya Kiiuta Acharya, with whom Badan 
had the above conversation, was the astrologer of 
Kanchanpur. By hla proper name, however, he wai 
not genemlly known, the villagers insisting on calling 
him Dhuinketu,** or the ** Comet,'' in consequence 
of his having predicted, some years since, a terrible 
famine and pestilence, from the appearance in the 
heavens of a fiery broomstick," as the people chilled 
the comet. It is not every village in Bengal that 
rejoice.s in the possession of an astrologer, but Kan* 
chanpur being a large village and inhabited by a 
considerable number of rich men, it had one. Dliuru- 
ketu cast the nativities of male children — for girU 
have no horoscopes properly so culled, the dates of 
their birth and the positions of the heavenly bodies 
being briedy registered in a small slip of paper— 
not only of Kanchanpur but of several villages round 
about. But casting of horoscopes was not his only 
work. He also pointed out auspicious and in- 
auspicious days by calculating the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, which trade brought him no little 
gain, as orthodox Hindus never engage in any 
important work, like marriage, or even undertaking 
a journey to a distant place, without first ascertaining 
from the astrologer the most auspioions day for its 
performance. He was also, at the beginning ol a 
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new year, in the habit of rmding the new almanack^ 
as it is called, in the house of every respectarble 
orthodox Hindu, which reaching consisted in a pro- 
phetic review, or rather prevision, of the leading 
astronomical phenomena and astrological events of the 
coming year, together with the recitation of a few 
legends connected with the subject ; and every person 
who heard the new almanack read or recited was 
bound to give some present, however little, to the 
Acharya. 

But Dhuraketu not only cast nativities and recited 
the new almanack ; he pursued the profession of a 
ganaikiiraj or calculator — that is to say, a diviner. 
He was so skilful in the manipulation of figures that 
it might have been said of him — 

In Matheriiatics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Krra Pater; 

For he, hy’geoinet nr scale, 

Could take the size of pots and ale; 

Kesolve by sines and tanj^^ents straight, 

If bread or butter wanted woiglit , 

And wisely toll what hour o' the day 
The clock does strike, by Algi^hra. 

This miraculous knowledge of figures Dhumketu 
turned to a very profitable account. Whenever the 
cow of a peasant strayed and could not bo found ; 
whenever an ornament of gold or silver — a pair of 
bangles or earrings, for example — was filched from 
its rightful owner ; whenever a plate of Monghyr 
clay-slate, or of brass, was missing ; in all such cases 
Dhumketu was able, by skilfully handling a bit of 
chalk, and by tracing hieroglyph ical characters on the 
mud floor of his hut, to tell with infallible certainty 
the present locus of the strayed or missing articles. 
His humble hut was frequented by the rich and the 
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poor of Kinohanpar and the neighbouring villagei^, 
who were anxious to know who had stolen their golden 
oniaments or where their cows had strayed. Though 
his predictions often turned out false, the ptv)|)le 
were not shaken in their belief in his supernatural 
skill, for sometimes hia divination proved cxirrect ; 
and such is human credulity, that, in divination, the 
failures are forgotten, and the successes carefully 
remembered. There was one notable case of failure 
which was remembered for a long tune, though it 
did not permanently injure his reputation as a diviner. 
Two very respectably dressed genthmigii, natives of a 
village some miles distant from Kanchaupur, once 
went to the prophet to ask where one of their cows, 
which had strayed, was. As peasants only come to 
the prophet on the errand of* strayed cows, he was 
completely thrown out of his calculations. From the 
respectable look of the eiujuirers, Dhumkotu never 
dreamed that they had come to ask about a cow ; 
he shrewdly guessed that they had lost some article 
of gold, a gold chain, or a diamond ring. Accord- 
ingly, as was his custom, after tracing on the floor a 
world of unintelligible characters, ho looked intently 
at the faces of the two men, and repeated the follow- 
ing words : '' You have lost a substance, a substance ; 
of a metallic nature, of a metallic nature ; gold, gold, 
gold ; diamond, diamond, diamond ; gold and dia- 
mond, gold and diamond : yes, it is a gold ring, 
diamond set. It is wrapped up in a bit of cloth 
in the eaves of the cottage-thatch of your maid 
servant/^ The two men laughed outright in the face 
of the diviner, and told him that one of their bea^ 
cows was missing. Nothing abashed, Dhamketa 
immediately said : Ob yes, yes, I see that I pat a 
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wrong figure there through inadvertence. Of course 
it ia a cow; you will find it in the house of your 
maid-servant/^ Such was the village astrologer, who 
now set about casting the horoscope of our hero. 

True to his word, Dhumketu brought Govinda's 
horoscope after a month. It was a roll of yellow 
paper measuring, when opened out, about ten cubits 
long, bristling in every page with figures and the 
Bodiacal signs, and written in Sanskrit from beginning 
to end. The fortunes of the native were calculated 
up to the hundredth year, the character of the events 
of each year being briefly indicated by one or two 
short sentences. The following words frequently 
occurred in this prophetic roll of our hero's life — 
dhana dhdnya vriddhi, that is, literally, the increase 
of Wealth and paddy. Several phd7i4ds, that is, 
accidents or misfortunes, were mentioned, the most 
serious of which was predicted to occur about the 
thirtieth year of our hero's life ; the baneful influence 
of the planet Saturn that year of the native's life 
would be so great that the astrologer put it down 
as extremely doubtful whether Govinda would survive 
the malignant attack. Badan took into his hands 
ihe horoscope with the utmost reverence, and locked 
it up in the wooden box which lay in a comer of 
the big room, and which was the repository of all 
valuable documents. The astrologer did not acquaint 
hirn with the phdn4ds or misfortunes which were to 
befal our hero ; he assured him only in general terms 
that Govinda's life on the whole was to be a career 
of o<;£ktinual and ever-increasing prosperity. In due 
time Dhumketu was rewarded for his pains, agreeably 
to contract, with four of paddy and half a man 

af molasses. 
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Bat Anowled^ to their eyes her ample 
Rioh with the epoile of time, did ne'er unroll § 

Chill penury reproosed their noble rage, 

And froce the genial ourrent of the aoul 

Three is nothing worthy of notice daring the first 
five years of the life of Govinda, except that one day, 
whde ho was crawling in the yard of the house and 
was left to himself, the little urchin crawled on to 
the edge of the tank and fell into it. Fortunately at 
that time Aduri was at the ghdf scouring the brass 
and stone vessels of the family. When she saw the 
child tumble into the water she gave a loud scream ; 
but as the water in that part of the tank was shallow, 
she easily took him up, and was glad to find that 
he had received no hurt. Thus grew up little Gov in, 
crawling through the length and breadth of the yard, 
his naked body covered with dust. M41ati was often 
with him, making him stand on his legs, and teach- 
ing him to walk to the sound of the doggerel 
verse 

Ohali, chali, pi, pi« 

that is to say, “ Walk, walk, step by step.” When 
the child was five years old, an important con- 
versation was held regarding hia future by Badan 
and Alanga. In order to prepare the reader for 
onderstanding the conversation which is given below. 
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it is necessary to remark that in Bengal, in all 
well •to-do Hindn the edacntion of a male 

ch;ld commencea in his sixth year, ami that the com- 
mencement is celebrated by a reli^^^ious ceremony, in 
which Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, is worshipped 
and invoked to shed on her young votary her select l.-.i 
inHiiences. This ceremony is called hate khadt, that 
IS, putting chalk into the hands of a child/^ li- 
the child commences his education by tracing on the 
with a bit of chalk, the characters of the Htingali 
alphabet. The question whi< h had been for Horn • 
tune agitating the imnd of Badan was, whether In* 
should give hia son, Govinda, the elements of txlu- 
cation, that is, instruct him in the throe U's — Reading, 
'Uiting, and ’Uithmetic. lie had felt hia own sad 
detlcioncy in this respect, as ho could neither road 
nor write — indeed, he hud never learnt the Bengali 
alf)hab(.'t, nor any other alphabet in the world. He 
thought that if his son were initiated into the mya- 
tenes of reading and writing he might more pros- 
peious in life than himself, and prove a match for 
the wily goiHUHtd and the oppressive zamindar. But 
as he Would not undertake a thing of this kind 
without consulting his mother, whom he highly 
reverenced, and for whose practical wisdom he had 
great respect, he resolved at some convenient oppor- 
tunity to bti^ak his mind to her. 

Accordingly, one day, in the afternoon, having 
lit tle to do in the fields, he came honle earlier than 
usual, leaving Gayanun to look after the cows, and 
Kalamanik to weed the paddy field. He Land 
his mother sitting on the verandah of the kitchen,, 
and busily engaged in spinning. He washed his hands, 
feet, and face in the tank, and preparing the hookah 
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for A smoke, took it in his hand, wont to his mother, 
and sat beside the charkd or spinniriif wheel. 

Has the English reader seen a Beng-ili charka ? 
It is not nnlike the Jersey or the Saxoii spiruiitig 
wheel still osed in the country parts of England and 
Scotland, though somewhat more })rimUive in jt? 
construction, there being no wlicvl properly so 
called, but a rude apology for one. 'Ihvo planks of 
W(x>d placed parallel to each oth(?r are ]i)ined togetlier 
oy driving two sticks into IIumii HoI wc(*n the 
tilanks is snsjiended a solul b.ill of w<t<)d with spt»ke^ 
Cl it, supported by sticks, and so ])l.'i(‘ed tliat it lu 
cmde to whirl round by turning a h.indh^ at tlu^ erul 
The spindle IS put upon three Hllp[)oIt^ on the otln-r 
I'lank, connected with the wlioil, »>)' nitlior with the 
wooden ball with spokes, by means <)f a thong 
L'arded cotton in the shape of llei^cy r«>llei*s of tiie 
length of half a toot is applied to the point ot the 
spindle by the left hand, while the riglit hand turn'* 
the wheel. One turn of the wli(‘el j)roducea a great 
many revolutions of the Bpindle, which twists tlie 
cotton and lengthens it out in thread or yarn ff>r 
the weaver. I may here remark that in Bengal, 
unlike England, generally old women, and efipeciaJlv 
widows, spin — the younger women being engaged 
tn more active household duties ; so that a Bengali 
spinster’^ is not like her Engli.sh sister, hi; 
unmarried girl, but an old woman. And I cannot 
but think that the Bengab, in this respect, is wiser 
than the Englishman ; for, sitting down for hours 
m a bent posture, and dr^nJy taming the spinning 
wheel, cannot but prove prejudicial to the growth 
and health of a girl, whereas to an old woman it 
<^nnot do much hart. But however this may be. 
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while Aianga was bt&ily turning the cha/rkd, Badan 
lat quietly by her, and began to smoke. Neither 
of them spoke for some time, enjoying, we presume, 
the exquisite music which was produced between 
them. The hhroor — bhroor — bhroor** of the hubble- 
bubble kept time with the ghnan — ghnan — ghnan*^ 
of the charkd, and the two together evoked a melody 
which the immortals might have heard with rapture. 
Alt Ifist Badan broke the divine harmony. 

Badan. ** Mother, I have for some time past 
been thinking of speaking to you on a certain 
subject.^' 

Alanga, What subject, B&b& Badan f Has 
anything happened ? Is anything troubling your 
mind T Do tell me what it is.^^ 

Badan. ** Nothing has happened, but I wish to 
speak to you about Qovin/' 

Alaufja. “What about Govin, my son? Is 
the child sick ? Is anything the matter with him?'' 

Badan " Don't you think, inother, it would be 
a good thing to give Gov in his hdte khadi t It is 
a great tirawback that I cannot either read or write. 
I cannot i(*ad a tpottah) or write a kad/uliyat \ 

I cannot even sign my name ; I am obliged, owing 
to my ignorance, to put a dhenid (a cross) for my 
signature. Though I have eyes, I cannot see. I am 
at the mercy of every deceitful gomastd, and of every 
tyrannical zaminddr. Don*t you think it would be 
a capital thing to teach Govin lekhd-pa4d (writing 
and reading) ? ’* 

Alanga. “ Oh, Babd Badan 1 don't talk of UkhA- 
padd. Your elder brother was sent to p64hAdld 
(school) by }our father, contmry to my wishes. And 
what was the conse<jnence ? The gods took him 
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• way from ua after he had been to school only one 
year. Reading and writing do not suit |>oor people 
like us, 1 fdir the gods will take away Qovin aliio 
{the son of Shji,sl4hi I may he live for ever I) if you 
send him to school.'" 

Budan. ‘‘Ob, mother, what an ideal Who ever 
h^rd of reading and writing killing a child f Why 
are not Bi*uhrnan and kayastha boya who learn reading 
and writing also killed f" 

Alunga. Tho gods do not become ^r^gry with 
Brahman and kaytistha boys for learning, Ijocanwe 
that 18 their pndossion. But our buhinesB is to till 
the ground, and if we become so ambitious as U) learn 
reading and writing, the gods will certainly bca'oiim 
angry with us." 

liadiin, But do you not know, mother, that 
some Agnrifl, men of our caste, know how to road 
and U> write? Does not Natavara Sarnanta road and 
write ? Is nut Madhu Sinhs a moharir (wnter) f 
W'hy have the gods not killed them 

Alatuja. ** Whatever it may be with other people, 
writing and reading do not seem to agree with our 
family. If that be not the case, why did your 
brotlier die shortly after he had begun to go to 
school T Answer that.'" 

Biulan, Why, ae to death, mother, that is the 
decree of fate. Whatever is written on the forehead 
by Vidli^td Purusha must come to pass. Vidh4ta 
had written on my brother's head that he would die 
when seven years old, and therefore he died ; and 
he would have died at that age whether rny father 
had sent him to school or not. The rpiantity of rice 
with which he had come into the world was finished, 
•n«] therefore he died. It is fate, mother, it is fate " 
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Jtanffa. Quite troa, 0ab4 Badan^ the forehead 
ui the chief thing, Why, then, should jron fight 
against the forehead f We have been born tillers 
of the ground, and we must remain tillers of the 
groond all jour life. Besides, did your fathers ever 
learn to write and to read f Why should you wish 
your son to do what your forefathers never did?^^* 

Biidan, ** The days in which our fathers lived 
were days of piety and virtue. That was the Satya^ 
Yu(ja. There wfis no cheating, no oppression in 
those days. Writing and reading, therefore, were 
not essentially necessary. But in our days, men 
have become very deceitful — they fear neither goda 
nor men. It is necessary to learn to read and to 
write, that wo may not be cheated and oppressed.^' 

Alanya, ‘'You men can talk a great deal, and 
bring a great many reascma for what you say. What 
can a woman say before a man T Do what you think 
best, Baba Badan ; 1 am only afraid that he may be 
taken away by the gods like your elder brother. It 
is far better for poor Oovin to get his daily rice by 
tending cows in the field, than to learn to read and 
write and then die/’ 

Builan, ** I have told you, mother, that life and 
death are in the hands of the gods. If it be written 
on Govin’s forehead that he w^l die (may the gods 
make him immortal I) on such a day it will come to 
pass, whether he be sent to school or not, as no one 
can reverse the writing on the forehead. I beg of 
yoQ, mother, to agree to sending Govin to the 
pdfh§ald of R4ma Rfipa SarkAr ; I prefer his school 
to the other, as he is well vers^ in samind^ri 
accounts. Do agree to it, mother.*’ 

Alanga. If yon will have it so B^b4 Badan, 
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then send him. Maj Gopinatb preserve him f Ihit 
if be is to be seat to school, you muMt wnU n few 
days till 1 spin some more throaii, Butlii u iit to nutke 
for Gorin a dhuti.*^ 

Badan, overjoyed at his mother’s consent, rtmilily 
ag'rctHl to the delay. 

(lOntle rmder, allow ruo hero to make one remark. 
You perct ive thn» Hadan and Alang^a sptuik hetler 
English than most untHhicatod English j>eitsanlH , tliey 
«|>eak almost like e<lueato<l hidn‘.s and giMitlemen, 
with>^tit any provincialisms. Ihit Imav could I have 
avoided this defect in my history f It 1 had trana- 
latiKi their talk inUi the Sonu'rM'tslr.re or the York- 
shire dialect, f should have turmal them into Ejigh^^h, 
and not Itengali, pi*asiiiit8. You will, therefore, 
plea.-e overhstk tins grave though unavoidable fauU 
in ‘his authentic narrative. 
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H« (oamB at mouth ; and, by-and-by, 

Breaks out to savaga madness. 

Othello 

I SAID ID the last chapter that nothing worthy 
notice occurred during the first five years of Oovinda's 
life. I beg now to recall that statement, as I have 
been since informed that a notable event happened 
when he was about five years old ; whether it was 
towards the end of his fifth year or the beginning 
of the sixth I have not been able exactly to ascer- 
tain, but It did haj)pen about that time. Alanga 
always remembered that it happenod on a Saturday, 
but the month and the year escaped her memory. 
I have to throw myself upon the indulgence of 
the reader for the absence of minute chronological 
accuracy m this notable event of Govinda^s life. 

Well, upon a Saturday some time about the fifth 
or sixth year of Govinda*s age, something extra- 
ordinary happened to him. He was standing near 
his mother in the yard when he suddenly fell down, 
threw his arms and legs about in an extraordiuary 
manner, foamed at the month, tore his hair, and 
seemed altogether to be wrought up into a state of 
perfect frenzy. Sundari shrieked, which brought 
Alanga and Aduri to the spot. Alanga, observing 
Govinda's convulsions, anfl the contortions which his 
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weeping aaid — Oh, mother, my child ia posHORsed by 
Pencfw /** 

What ia Peiirho f the reader will aak. Pencho ia 
a colloquial abbreviation of PanchAnana — liU^rally, the 
five-faced, one of the goda of the Hindu pantheon, 
a form of the all-dastroying Siva. The image of this 
divinity, when properly repreaentCKi, is a motiftier in 
the ahape of a man with five faces and fifteen eyes 
— each face containing three eyen. Thia imago of 
the god, however, ia not usually made, owing, we 
presume, t-o his hideous appearance. Ho is generally 
worshipped in the nhape of a stone, painted red at 
the top, anointed with oil, and placed under a vii^a or 
vat ha tree There is scarcely a I lint hi village in 
Ix^wer Bengal on the outskirts of winch there are 
not one or more trees, at the ffKji of which such 
atones are worshipped under the name of Panch^nans. 
Among the three hundrcHl and thirty millions of 
Hindu deities of both gmidors, there is none which 
ia more droadt‘d by Hindu mothers than this five- 
faced and fifteen-ey^xl demon. Though the god haa 
his good points, since he is pleased sometimes to 
make barren women prolific, he is in general regarded 
as excecnlingly irritable and malignant; and so fiery 
is he in temperament that, if any children, playing 
under tlie tree where the painted stone is placed, 
happened accidentally to touch it, the demon would 
imme<liately possess them, and throw them into con- 
vnlsiona. Alanga concluded in her mind that Qovinda 
must have that day, while playing with other cow. 
boys at the PanchAnanatala (that is, the foot ol 
Panchiinana's tree), touched the divinity, or nnwit- 
tingly shown anue disreRpect to him ; and that there- 
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fore the god, by way of punishment, had taken poa- 
iesaion of him. Conceiving this to be the case, she 
asked the child, then writhing in agony, FatbiT, 
who are you F Why have you possessed my Covin ’ 
Are you a g(xl or a ghost?" The child, or ratlicr 
the domon in the child, answered: "I am Paiichi. 
natia; your child put his foot on my image. I an, 
g(Hng to break Ins neck and to suck his bio. x] 

'rhe women sot up a loud cry, which brought nil 

the women and children of the neighbourhood into 
tlio houH(i. Alanga, who had greater prc^sfnna* -.f 
mind than tne rest, said to the god, '' O 'I h.ikiirl 
Pancln'irana ! forgive tliis cliild and get out ol him, 
for ho IS but a child, thoughtless, senseless, wjilnmt 
any knowledge of what is right or wrong. O Tlial^nr * 
(god) 0 'rimkur 1 forgive Govin, and we will do 

piqd (worship) to you." After these words wire 

uttered, tlie child had a more violent fit tiniii bofoia*, 
and the women set up a lOuder cry tlian ever 
Notice was sent to the child^s father and unrlos, 
who wore working in the fields. They came liome, 
running in breathlasa haste, and saw the einld 
foaming at the mouth, and tearing his hair. Whut 
was to be done T Some Brtihmani women, who were 
present, proposed the immediate celebration of the 
pujd of PanebAnana, as the only means of appeasing 
the incensed deity. Rdm Dhau Misri, the tamily 

prii^t, was sent for. When he came, he confirmed 
the opinion of the Brdhmani women, that Pancha- 
nana's pujd must be immediately performed. No 
time was lost in making the necessary preparations. 
Taking the sick child with them, they went to the 
ontskirts of the village, and stood under a vafa tree, 
where was lying a laiige atone painted red, and 
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•nointoil with oil. At the moment of the‘ir arrival 
t}H*re, (lovinda had another of epilt^ptic tlU. 

Tlie priestly Misri ccinnient'ed woI*^^hip})lnt^ the deinoc. 
by the repetition of mantriui (prayers) ; flowoi-s, fiiiit, 
and ftW(*eniieats were offered, and tlio women bawled 
out their loudest — its if the g’od was doiif — beseecliing 
him tn (.ike p*ty npoii them, and eome out of the 
cliild. (iuvindo, too, uas made to bow <l(jwn Beveral 
tiimvs bet tre the stone, and to biMit hiH head on the 
ground 'riie god w.as again and again plu'd with 
entro.itus, with llattonos, with proini.^t*s of future 
pre-ojits, and and it h(‘emed that the coaxing 

ha<l Its elTeet, for tlie fit smldenly came to an end. 
The women now th.'inkod the g(*d for hie favour, 
and went invay t(» their h»)ii<e. We state, on the 
authority of Alatiga, that, alter this time, Govinda 
hail no return of epih-f'^v 



CHAPTER XL 

HOUtIHOLD MITTIBS. 

The e(m^Kou$$ yieldA a ■ieroorMtooA heaf. 

Oowpn. 

Smoi the conversation which took place between 
Alanga and Badan on the education of Govinda, the 
old lady waa observed to be busier with her charkd 
than usual. All the forenoon she was engaged, along 
with Sundari and Adnri, in the affairs of the house 
and in cooking ; but she devoted the whole of the 
afternoon to spinning. What I mean by the affair* 
of the house perhaps requires a word of explanation. 
When the women got out of their beds, which they 
did always at crow-cawing — I cannot say cock- 
orowing, for there was no cock, not only in the 
house, but hardly any in the village, as cocks and 
hens are abomination to Hindus — they went to the 
nide of the tank near the house, which served all 
necessary purposes. They then made a solution of 
cow-dung and water, and sprinkled the liquid by 
the hand on the open yard, which was next swept 
by a broom made of the stalks of palm-trees. 
But the rooms and the verandahs require to be 
cleansed and washed in another fa^on. As 
the flooring was entirely of earth, there being not 
a single brick or stone in the house, or a plank of 
wood either, every inch of the floor of merj room 
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WM beemeared by means of a piece of rag^ with 
the said Bolation of cow-dung and water, and allowed 
to dry itself. The reader may think that this is a 
dirty business, and that the rooms most be the 
worse for being thus besmeared. But he is mis- 
taken. He may take our word that the floor 
greatly improves by the process. It becomes smooth 
and glossy, and no cracks are visible. And as for 
any disgusting smell, there is nothing of the sort — 
the smell, if any, being positively pleasant. Hindu 
peasants boHinoar tlieir cottages with a solution of 
cow-dung and water, because cow-dung is rogfirded 
ceremonially as a purifier; it is, however, a question 
why Hindu law-givers should have pitched upon 
cow-dung as a purifier. Has it any sanitary value ? 
Has it any disinfecting property f From the uni- 
versal practice of the Hindus of Bengal, I should be 
inclined to think that cow-dung was a disinfectant; 
but I prefer to leave the matter in the bands of 
doctors and chemists. 

Our women, however, have not yet done with 
oow-dung. There is a large heap of it lying in a 
comer of the yard, partly obtained from the cow- 
house and partly collected the previous day by 
Qay4r4m, whose business is not only to tend the 
cows, but to collect whatever cow-dung he may find 
in the fields, either from his own cows or from those 
of other people, and a basketful of which valuable 
substance he every evening brings home on his 
head. On this heap Alanga, Sundari, and Adori now 
fell. They put a little water on it, kneaded it as a 
baker kneads his dough; and each went with a 
basketful to the sunny sidee of the walls of their 
hate, and covered them with cakes made by tha 
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palms of thoir hands. These cow-dunp^ cakes, wlx-n 
they become dry, are of great use: they are 
th e only fuel of the family* From year's end to 
year’s erui they do not buy firo-wood ; for cooking 
and for k»‘(*ping a fire in t)ie cow-honse they use 
DO other fuel than what is afforded by tlie cow. 

To a ilengal [)easant the cow is the most useful 
of all amnials. d'lie cow supplies the newly-born 
infant with food for some ycMirs ; the cow — or rather 
the bull, but it is the same thing — tills the ground 
on winch the niiyat’s food grows; the cow bimgs 
home on its back that food, when it is ready, from 
the fields ; the cow funnshes the peasant-family 
with the only fuel they have; The cow provides 
the peasant with curds, sour-milk, and w}i»*y ; and 
the cow gives that ijlii (clarified butter) wlhcdi is so 
gratidul to the palate and nostrils of Hindu gods 
and Hongah Habus. After this, is it to be wt)n(lm*cd 
that tlie cow should be greatly resficcted by ilmdujs 
and worshippeii as Mcither Hhagavati ? " 

After the sweeping and cU'ansing of the house 
are over, the women have to go thnjugh other 
domestio duties, such as boiling paddy and drying 
it in the sun, with a view to turn it into rice, and 
scouring at the tank all the brass and stone pots 
and pans, and the like. Ablution comes next, after 
which commences the serious operation of cooking, 
in which AJanga takes the leading part. Aiter all 
have eaten, and some food has been sent, if neces- 
aarj, to the Bolds for the gentlemen of the house, 
AJanga sits down to her breakfast, or dinner, or 
supper, anything you choose to call it, for she, as a 
widow, takes only one meal in twenty-four hours, 
and does oot seem to' be any the worse for it. It 
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waa only after thin meal, which txx>k place generHilj 
about two or ^h^eo o'clock id the afternoon, that 
Alang^ con hi sit to her churka \ but lung practice 
had made her an adept in tlio craft, so thiit in the 
couraa of a few days aho spun a quantity of thrt»ad 
auilicient to make for Govinda a dhuti five cubits 
long, and a cubit and half broad. Alanga did not 
herself weave the cloth, as she was unacquainted with 
the art ; it was woven by the weaver of the northern 
division of the village, for which he received his 
usual fee. 

ITie day on which Govinda waa for the first time 
taken to the pdfhidld waa an important day to the 
family, aa well aa to our hero himself. Though, unlike 
the middle and higher olaasea, who seldom send a child 
to school for the first time without performing some 
religious oeremoniea, the poorer claaaee aak not the 
miniatratioDS of the Hnihman, yet the matter is 
regarded with the bveltest interest. Kver since bis 
binh, Govinda haa not had a stiLch of clothing on 
his per'ion ; thou^^h more than five years old, he 
waa allowtHl to revel in the unrt^lraiiMnl free<li>m 
of prunieval iiudily. It waa on the morning of that 
iiJif>ortnnt day that his granduiot her wrapped nmnd 
hi8 waiat, in foMs, the d/tutt whn h 1 have ajHiknn, 
leaving the rest (if the Uidy — which was nearly 
the whole— quite iinkt*<l. Thus dre!KHe<l, our little 
man bowed down to the ground bt*f(*re his grand* 
m(»ther, hia mother, hu father, um h^, and aunt, 
and they all gave him their benedictions. As on 
the very first day he was expected at the pafhidld 
to commence writing, llnilan tied in one comer of 
Oovinda's dKutt, a piece of chalk, or rather rdmkhudi, 
and Alanga, ever on the alert to miuister to tbs 
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wants and comforts of every member of the family^ 
put in one of the folds of the dhutiy a quantity of 
mudi (fried rice), in such a way that Goviiida could 
easily dip his hand into it whenever he felt himself 
hungry. Thus accoutred, our young soldier waa 
ready to begin his attack on the realms of know- 
ledge. Badan took Govinda by the hand, and 
repeating three times the words, Siri Hari 1 5iri 
Hari I Siri Hari T* left the house for the pafhJdld, 
a description of which place, and of its presiding 
genius, we must reserve for tlie next chanter. 



CTIAITEH Xn. 

THl VTLLAOK 8CHOOLMA8TKR. 

The n’llaffrt all h<'W niuc}i he ktiew, 

Twa« ooriuin lie cam'll wi ito, aritl ,»hot t«>o ; 
lAUila hn a<»ul'l in(*n><ure. in atiil 
AntJ uTiMi t}i« Ktdr. ran -(nat li« r-mhi 

I fi.0 /'r*-! tlr^i 

The roador wi!! re!nenil)er that, m the middle of the 
village of Kaiicloinpur, ilioro are two U‘rn[)leH of Siva 
facing each other, and that one of those temples has 
^fort» it a coluiinade In this colonnade was hold 
the village l<i , properly so cidled, where the 

nons of HrahnniiK", I\ ayast ha‘<, and we^ilthy Iwinkors 
rei’oived uistniction from a [irnhmau (jurumahdsaya, 
'Dus tjunividhAniUj'i , or ntahdsafju , — as he is usually 
'alltKi in lliii iifirdwan district — belonged to a race 
<»f hercnJitary [Kf^lagognes, since hm father, grand- 
father, grthit-grandfatlicr, and all b\s anc^tors up to 
the fourteenth generation backwariLs, were the school- 
masters of the village 1’Iicre was in the Tillage, 
howerer, another pedag<»gije whose school bore to 
the other one tlie siirne relation which a dissenting 
chapel in KngUnd bears to tlie parish church. lie 
occupied a far inferior social {K>sition : indeed he was 
not a Brdhrnan, but a K^ya^tha, and therefore ob- 
tained only a third part of the pupila of the other. 
Any day you might have seen in the school of ths 
Brdhmau pedagogue between sixty and seventy boys, 
whereas in the other school you seldom saw more 
than twenty. Ajud jet the Brihman was bj no means 
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* better teacher than the K/ljastha. The former, 
though he had read a part of the Sarjk^hipfa-Snra — 
the Sanakrit grammar in vogue in the Vardhatnana 
diatrict — and would repeat a lot of Sanskrit ilokoB 
with which his conversation was interlarded, yet 
made ludicrous mistakes in Bengali orthography ; the 
latter made no pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship, 
but waa universally acknowledged to be an arith- 
metician of the hrst water; and he was strong in 
aaraindAri accounts, a subject of which the BrAhman 
mahakaya had no knowledge. Though the school 
of the KAyastha teacher was attended chiefly by 
the lower castes and the poorer classes, there was 
amongst them a sprinkling of BrAhman boys, par- 
ticularly those whose parents wished to give them 
a mathematical education and an insight into the 
mysteries of iiamindAri accounts. Badan preferred 
the KAyastha to the BrAhman teacher for two 
reasons : — because the school of the latter waa 
the more aristocratic of the two, and he wished 
his son to be e<lucated along with those who were 
his e<pal8 in social position, or at any rate, not 
very much higher, and senmiily^ because he wanted 
Govinda to learn /.arnindari accoiinla. Acconlnigly 
IWilan and (iovinda pnH-e«Hie<l to the house <»f Itairia 
Rnps Sarkara (for llmt was the name of the Kayjisllia 
pe<lHgogue), who hold his school in the yard of hia 
house, in the shade of an iirn hrngt^ous hanpUn tree 
(jack tree), excepting in the rainy seHson, when he 
removed it to the verandah of his cottage. 

/ ** Well, Badan, what is the news f what bringe 
you here f asked ItAma Riipa seated on a mat 
bef ore about a doxen pupils variously engaged in 
writing on paper, or plantain-leaf or palm-leaf. 
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Badan, ** You see, tmih4U(iya, this boy of mine; 
i wish to pat him under you, that you may make 
% man of him.'' 

Rama. '' Well done I Badan ! You wish your son 
taught a thing you don't know yourself I 

Well, you are right. The poet ChAnakya says — 
Viilydratna mahudluinam, that is to say, learning 
or education is a great treasure." 

liailiin. ** Yoe, sir, tliat's quite true. A man who 
cannot read and write is a truly poor man — he is 
blind. Though I have two eyes, I am really blind, 
for I cannot read what is written on a bit of 
paper." 

Rama. ** Badan, you hfwl b(^tter sit down, and 
•moke, Modo ! go and make tobacco ready." 

Badau sat down on tlie bare ground, (lovinds stood 
near linn, and Madhu, one of tfio advanced pupils 
of the school, went away to get tobacco and 6re for 
his teacher. In Bengal, ami I 8U[>j>oMe in oilier parts 
of India, pu[)ils, esjuM ially in the villages, do, without 
a grudge, even nieniaj services for ihi'ir teacher; 
inileiHi, they legard it as an honourable distinction to 
be KO emploviHl. Turning to (lov’iiala, the vinlumaya 
said, *' W'cll, iny little fnan, so you want to l>e m 
}^>tndvt. Come near rne " }VK)r (iovimla trembled 
from head to frwit. lie hiwl htmrd from b(>y8 of hij 
own age that ev(‘ry s<di(K>tinast«r was a 8fH"(>nd Varna 
or Uhadamauthus^ and every sch^x)! a place where 
hoys were uiiffiercifiilly floggcnl. He therefore hesi- 
to go ne^ir liama Itupa ; but Badau shoved 
hun forwanla U) the jMxiagogue, who patt( 5 <l him 00 
the heasi and told him to a good boy, and not to 
be afraid of his teacher. One of the advanced pupils 
wM then ortJered to trace on the ground the 6riift 
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Bye letters of the Bengali alphabet. Badan took out 
the rdmkha4i from his boy's clothes, and put it into 
his hand. R^ma Rnpa took hold of Govinda's hand, 
with the chalk in it, and led it over all the lettern 
traced on the ground. In the meantime, the advanced 
pupil, Madhu^ brought the hookah reeking with the 
fragrant weed, and put it into the hands of Riima 
Rupa. As Badan and Rama Rupa were of different 
castes, they could not smoke in the same hookah 
The latter therefore gave to the former the earthen 
cup called kaJki, which contains the tobacco and 
the fire, and Badan grasped the lower part of 
it with both his hands, and smoked away 
through the opening between the thumb ana the 
forefinger of his right-hand After he had smoked 
two or three minutes he returned the kalkx to the 
mahiisaya, who began to pul! away with great zest. 

As the redoubtable pedagogue of Kdnclmnpur, 
now in the act of smoking, is in a state of repose — 
and tobacco, they say, is a wonderful sedative — we 
filmll make an attempt to photograph his likeness, 
which is not always practicable, especially when, 
urged by a tempest of passion — as was frequently the 
body trembles in every inch with rage, 
and his cane desc(mds, thump after thump, with 
electric rapidity, on the backs of his unfortunate 
pupils. From the form of one of his legs, and the 
povsition in wliich it was put, you might have inferred 
that he was lame, and tlie inference would have 
been confirmed by the sight of a crutch that lay 
beside him. llis lameness, to say tlie truth, was of 
no ordinary kind ; ho could with difliculty go, with 
the help of his crutch, from one room of his house 
io anotiier ; and, as for going out mto the street, he 
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•carcely went out even onoe in six montlia. Owing to 
this bodily defect^ he was always called hhonda nxAihd- 
iaya, that is, the lame schoolmasler, in contra-clis- 
tinction to the BrAhman pedagogue. Uis pupils often 
lent him a helping hand in going from room to nHiin, 
and sometimes, I am sorry to say, assisted him to 
a fall, as u sort of retaliation for tlio c.iniiig' they 
so freqaoutly reoeiveil from him. Ho wn.s about 
forty years old, ha^l a dark skin, a spare body, an 
aquiline nose, and a rather hipfh foroheml for a 
Bengali. Ho stooped a great deal. In athlitiou to 
his lameness, he had another bodily defect, which 
considerably marred his iniluonce, and made him 
often an object of deri.^ion — he spoke through Jim 
nose. When narrating the conversation he had with 
Badan, we found it impossible to represent hm 
nasal intonation in the Engli.sh language, though 
It would have been quite easy in Bengali. In 
uttenng the words, " liow do you do f '' lUma 
Riipa would say — “ huinv dno ynou dno 7 " His nasal 
twang was so strong, that, if he were speaking at 
night in a dark room, he might be mistaken by 
chihlreu for a ghost — for Bengali ghosts speak 
strongly through the nrise. 

But though a hopeless cripple as regards h..s body, 
and ghoet-like in his speech, liima Riipa had natural 
talents of no meau order. Ho was the first mathe- 
matician in the village. He ha^^ not only Subhan- 
kara, the Indian Cocker, at his fingers’ ends, but 
was acquainted with the elements of the Vijaganita 
or Algebra. There was, indeed, another mathe- 
matician in the village who looked down upon the 
pedagogue with perfect contempt — and that is oar 
fnend Dhomketo, the astrologer ; but there wa« thia * 
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difference between the two geniases, that wheroaa 
the astrologer dealt in celestial mathematics, the 
schoolmaster applied his mathematics to things ter- 
restrial. But Ibirna Rtipa was not only mathematical^ 
he was eminently logical. 'ITiOugh he had not read 
the SidraM of Gotama, he was an acute reason er. 
Whenever tlie Christian missionary of Vardhamana 
came to the village in the counsb of his itineracy, 
he did not fail to pay a visit to the lame school- 
master, wlio had many a tough argument with him , 
and the villagers always tliought that the missionary 
WHS invariably worsted. Imloed, his reputation for 
logical siibtli'iy was so great that it might be truly 
said of huii that 

lie was in loffic a gnat critic, 

I’rufnijiKll^ nkill (i in aniilyric , 

He could di>Uiigni''ii and divide 
A liair Iwjxt Moiiih and soiilli-west ride ) 

(In roller winch ha wonid dih|)uLe, 

Cuidnie, change haiuis, and huU confute. 

RAma Rupa whh a Bind disciplinarian. He had by 
hitii coiihLantly, hesidt's his crutch, a thin but longisb 
twig of bamboo, which often resounded, not only 
on the palina of his pupils' hands, but on their 
heads and backs ; and soinetiines also with cruel 
iiigemnly he to strike their knuckles, their 

knee-joints, and their ankles. You could hanlly 
pass by the dtior of the house during schmd 
iiours witliout hearing the $}u>p-Q^thitp 

of the bamboo switch. But he had other way® 
of administering discipline. One famous mode of 
juvenile punl^hlnent was called nd4u-OofHil , that is, 
Oopal (tlie gtal Knshna) with a sweetmeat in his 
hand, 'rhis consisted in making a boy sit on the 
ground with one leg in a kneeling poature ; the two 
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Arms were then stretched, end a large brick was 
placed on each. In this postnre a boy is erpected 
to remain still for several hoars. Should either of 
the bricks fall from the hand, down oomea the 
bamboo switch on the pate of the delinquent. We 
shall mention only one other clause in Itama Rupa'a 
penal code. The juvenile offender was haiulruffod, 
and his feet were tied by strings to the tnink of 
the jack tree of which we have spoken. While the 
boy thus stood handcuffed and chained, the leavt^ 
of a stinging plant called bi^hhufi ^TVayta involu- 
rrata) were applied to different parte of his body. 
WlKXJver has been stung by a wasp or a hornet 
can have some idea of the sensation produco<l by 
the application of birhhu{i to the skin. The agony 
IS intense : perfectly helpless, unable to run away, 
enable even to stn^ke with his hand the part stung, 
the \x\j can do noUiing but shnek. In justice to 
the Inme schoolmH^ter of Kanclmnpur, I should here 
remark that the above disciplinary pn>ce»8 was not the 
pnaliict of hiH own fertile brain ; it m a tirne-lionoured 
institution winch Las l>een hande<] down from genera- 
tion to generalion of Hengali village achcxil masters. 

A few words on Ib'ima Itupa^s hnaoces will 
conclude this chapter. The schtK>lmg fee was, on 
the average, one unaa (a penny and halfpenny) s 
month por boy. Supposing he La<J thirty or thirty- 
two boys — 1 don’t believe he ever had more-— -his 
cDODtlily income would amount to two rupi^, or four 
shillings. Bt?sides this, he ba4j a system of " requisi- 
tions. ’’ Most of the boys, when they came to the 
afternoon scb<x)l — for the school wae held first from 
early in the morning till about eleveo o'clf>ck, and 
Siam from three o’clock id the afternoon till candle 
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light — brought from their honsee for their teacher 
either a betel-leaf, or a betel-nut, or a small ball 
of tobacco. In addition to these daily donations, 
every boy was expected to give to the mnhasnud 
once a month a ndd^ which consisted of a qnaritity 
of unboiled rice, with a suitable accompaniment of 
vegetables, split pulse, mustard oil, salt, and even 
clarified bntt(ir. All this, no doubt, made a con- 
siderable Os'ldition to his income of four shillings a 
month, yet it was quite insufficient to support the 
pedagogue, his wife and two children ; the deficiency 
was supplied by the produce of about ten bighd^ 
of land which, us he was unable to cultivate them 
himself, he hold in partnership with a neighbouring 
husbaridnian 

hJuoh was the celebrated pedagogue of K^n- 
charqiur, at uhose fo(‘t Govinila was made to sit 
for iiisl j net ion. V\ Imt progress our hero makes in 
his studies, and how long he remains in the school, 
will form the subject of a future chapter; but in 
the meuritinie the aUriition of the reader inoBt b^ 
drawn U' some other rnnKerH. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THI MATCH HAKIR. 

TKai ni^ht th« envoy, entertained 

With honour and all oare, renvained. 

(liiFFirn’t RJmdyaneL 

I THrvi 1 hear my reader exclaim — What 

a for»l of a writer thm novelist is ! An orthodi^ 
novel generally ends in a inarria^»'0, bnt this follow 
talks of a inafeh nmkor, and (‘on^eijiiently of a 
wedding, hefdre he has well beg'un his story. W(3ll, 
niy defence a^'^ainst this ^rave ( harge that I can- 
not help it. Malati rnnsi now ^(‘t ei.trnud, wln'ther 
I wi.sh it or not. The customs of tfie country retpiire 
it. Malati IS alrt^ady more than (‘Icven years old, 
anil pei^jile are blaming Hadan for not havin^^ given 
her away in marriage. Often ha.s Alanga hIhs] tears 
at the remarks made by the women of the village, 
especjally at the liathing ''here women liold 

conversations on all sorts of subjects. Some of the 
women have .sometimes U>ld her — "'Well, Alanga, 
when IS Malati going to get in.arned ? She is 1)1?- 
commg quite a big girl. Dear rm*, she is shooting 
ap like a plantain-tr(K> I and you are taking no 
tliought of her marruvge ! " Tho fact is, Indian 
legislators insi-t on the marriago of a girl befoie she 
attains the age of puberty, and as that seldom takes 
place, m a tropical climate like lion gal, later than in 
the twelfth year, the raaxiraum age at which a girl 
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ctiii remain unmarried is eleven years. Badan would 
have long ago given away his daughter in marriage 
but for the erpenses it was sure to entail, and which 
he was ill able to afford. But matters have now 
come to a crisis. Whether he has means or not, the 
girl must be married off, otherwise he would become 
a proverb and a hissing among his fellow-villagers 
As to the ways and means, he must beg or borrow, it 
being out of the question for so respectable a rdiyai 
as Badan to have recourse to the other alternative 
stealing. I cannot say he was ashamed to beg 
— a Bengal raiyat seldom shows such a sense of 
delicacy — but if ho did beg, few pe<^ple would 
M^spond to the call. Recourse must therefore be had 
to bijrrowing ; and Badan was sure of getting the loan 
of any r(^HS(;nable sum fn^ra his mahajun, Golak 
Roddar, tlie money-lender of the village, who charges 
interest generally at the rate of one hundred per cent, 
and sometimes one hundre<l and fifty per cent, per 
annum, Imt who takes from his especial favountes 
— amongst wliorn Ikidan had the felicity to be 
nuiulned — only seventy-five per cent. It was 
reai>lve<l to burrow, ami enquiries were set on foot 
in search of an eligible young man on whom to 
bestow the hand of Malati. 

One evening, after Badan, K/ilaminik, Oay^rAm, 
and tlie rows had come home from the fields, and 
wliilo Alanga was going about with a lamp in her 
hand from room to room, and scaring away the 
ghosts and evil spirits of every description, which 
might seek shelter for the night in any room which 
had been unvisited in the evening, even for a minuta 
or two, by any sort of light, a stranger entered the 
house and stood in the yard. Badan at onoe reoog- 
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fiized the atran^r and enid — " Hullo I here i« the 
9ha(.,k. 1 am ^lad jou have come ; 1 hope j<»u have 

brought good news. Malati, hrmg a witter 

for the yhnfuk to wa,^h his feet with. (JMyAi*am,go 
and got the hookah rcvidy.*' Jn a moment the water 
was brought, with wdnch the qltafak w^aslual hi8 fet't. 
In a minute or two tho htnikah wae brought and he 
went on puffing at a groat rate. 

But what w a ghafak 7 the English reader aaks. 
Though this gentleman boars a name extremely guttural 
in sound, his occupation la about the pleananteat in 
the world* To spinaters and bar'helors tho sound 
of hia Dame is more musical than A^hiIIo^s lute. He 
is the professional match maker, and therefor© an 
andoF' servant of KAmadeva, the Indian Cupid. As 
in India, young men and young women do not 
themselves choose their partners in life, tln^y have 
to defiend on the go<Kl offices of thi'^ happy func- 
tionary, who, however, bearn his coininiHhion not 
from the parties them^eives, but ftom their partmts 
and guardians. We have saiil hia (H’rupHtion 

is one of the phvvsantest in the winld, and what 
occupation can be mfir'e pVaMant than Ui be *laily 
oonveniant with airiiable brnh'^riHMiiH, and hl(K>it)iiig 
brides, to tie the knot of holy matinnony, and to 
be thus instni men la) in the promotion of linrnaQ 
happiness T I’his worthy fiinci mnary V chara^ ler is 
as amiable aa his occupation is jiloasnnt. Me pos- 
•aasee tho highest Christian virtue m perfection^ 
inasmuch as he possesses an unlimited measure of 
that charity which covers a multitude of sins. Ha 
has never been known to find any fault with any 
young man or young woman of mama gen hie age. 
The spinster may be a« ogly as one of tShakspeare'e 
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witches, and the young man may be as deformed as 
deformity itself, the ghafak sees no defect in either. 
The one, in his eye, or at any rate in his mouth, is 
as beautiful and gentle as li^kshrai, and the other 
as handsoino and accomplished as Kartikeya. The 
reader must not suppose that the gentleman now 
smoking in Ihidan^s house is a ghafak, in the proper 
aonso of the term. A gfnifak, properly speaking, is 
a Brahman of a vei-y liigli order, and confines his 
services only to the priestly class. A Bnihinan 
ghafak is often a man ot learning, and invariably 
a man of persuasive ehxjiience ; and ho has the 
whole of tho Indian ** Burkt/s Peerage and Baron- 
etage,’^ at his fingers* ends. 13ut every caste has 
its own ghafaks; and tho worthy individual now 
before us is a ghafak of the ugra-k.shatriya, or 
Aguri ciusto. He had been coinmissioiuxl by Badan 
and Alanga to seek out a nice young husband for 
Malati ; he had had, before this time, several inter- 
views with them, and with the parents of the young 
man of his choice; and he had now come to make 
the final arrangements. What those arrangements 
were, and who the happy young man was that was to 
obtain the hand of Malati, the reader will know from 
the conversation, a translation of which we give below. 

Badan. Well, ghafak, what’s the news f I 
hope everything is pdkd (ripe)/’ 

Ohafak. All pdkd, by the blessing of Prajdpati, 
Tour daughter M41ati must have been bom in an 
auspiciooa hour to get such a handsome, able-bodied, 
and acoomplished husband aa MiUihava Chandra Sen, 
the son of Ke^va Chandra Sen, of Dorg&nagar, the 
highest ugra-kflhatriya kulin in all IW<jh.” 

Badan. Yon ghafakx alwny* praise evei*yhody 
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Bat tell me truly whether the yoang man has anj 
bodily defect/' 

Ghafak. ^'R4inal R4mai do yon think 1 am 
joking with yon f MAdhava is a eocond K/irtikeya, 
tho bandi^omest young man in aU Durgtinagar. As 
for hia property, hLs father, old Keaava, has two 
mardU {griinarioa of paddy) ; of hia brasa vessels 
there is no reckoning. lk‘sides the laiulrt for which 
he pays rent, he has ten higfuis of Idkhnij (I'ent-freo) 
land/' 

Alawja, What ••riiumeiits have they agriHjd to 
give to Malati?** 

Gh(i(iik. ** Old Kesava will cover his daughter- 
m-law's b(Kly with ornaments from head to foot. 
He hiis ordered one rhuudruhdr, a pair of mals, a 
pikir (»f pnin<*hhdSf one a pair of paldkdnfis, 

me tiihlj, H pair of jhumkug and p(Ud4t, a pair of 
Guilds ^ atnl one nath. Did you, old lady, get so many 
ornanuMits at yonr wedding f" 

Altmja. ''Why, when I got married, ghafak^ 
people were not so fond of ornaments as they are 
now. Those days wore days of simplicity, of thick 
clothes and coarse rice; but the present days are days 
of luxury/' 

Badan. " What is M^dhava's exact age V* 

Gha^ak. He is nineteen years, ten months, and 
6ve days old; I saw hia horoscope." 

Badan. " I hope his gdira (the name of his 
tnbe), is different from ours." 

Ohafak. ^^Welldonel Do you, Badan, uJce me 
for a foolT I hare become grey in gha(kdli, (that 
is, the profesckm of a ghafak), sod you terich me 
my trader' 

Alanga ''We haT# no objection to the marriage. 
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Let measures be immediately taken. Malati has 
evidently put nee in the handl of Madhava. It 
seems to be the tying of IVajapati. Who can 
prevent the union T ** 

The delighted with tb# result of the 

conversation, took some refreshment, lanJ himself 
down on a mat on the venimlah of the big room, 
and, as lie had become tired by tiie day^i walk, 
aoon fell asleep 
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8n<i hIuh Ih, my l»’r fiur, 

1 )in II? lliv lift- l«* N? -u r . 

I'liUiA fii.in ?.♦ r iak»> lii\ 

Join liH-'nl u* tiaint HJmI hli.-L» 

A faitl.ful w.f** Ji)>i*Ht hlr'A? !»* tllif', 

And an thy •l.'fc.lo wili follow ihr*i 

(iBirriTn’i fUfn,iytin^ 

Kakit noTt morning tho rmu fr«»rn Ins betl 

rniw-cawiiit^, aiul on Ins jr>iirn(?y to 

Dur^inn^ar, wlnrh was about fwonty nulofl distant, 
'fho way wafl long' arul tedious, but tlio prosj)oct of 
a substantial reward consideral;] y lightened the 
fattgii»3 of tho jonrnoy. He did not stop in tlio 
way, except a ininuto or two Inne and there for 
the purpose of suioknig, and the only considerable 
halt ho made was on the hanks of tlif^ brook Miiya, 
wliere lie battic<!, ate tlie ynmfi and treacle wlncih 
Alanga with ♦ hoiiglii fill kindiuvsH hail [uit into Ins 
bumile, and drank from tin? stream, tfu* water of 
wha-h IS so wljoh-^onie that it is said to po.ss(^s8 tho 
r»re quality of dissolving even iron sliotH if th(*y 
are tak(*n into tho stomach. ** Tlie lowing liceda 
wind slAwly over the lea," kicking up as they went 
a cloud i f dust, and tho pkmghiiian wits plodding 
homewartl hia weary way, when the ijha{ak reiichod 
Diirgnnagar. Ktjsava Sen and his wife njoiraal 
th) success of the match maker, and looked forward 
lo Vheir soq^s marriage with great pleasure. 
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Two days after, Ke^va set out for Kinchanpur 
with a distant relation, who carried with him a pair 
of BUifia and a hdn4i of the best sweetmeats manu- 
factured at Durgdnagar. Badan received the guests 
with joy. Keaava was delighted with the beauty 
and sweet simplicity of M41ati, and vuyddn, or 
betrothal, was consummated. As the parents of 
both bride and bridegroom were anxious that tlie 
marriage should be soon celebrated, Dhumketu, the 
astrologer, was requested to fix a day for the 
purpose. After a world of calculations he fixed 
upon the 21th of Phalgun, which ho represented to 
be eminently auspicious, as the solar, lunar, planetary, 
and stellar influences on that day were all benignant. 
Aiter two days Kesava and his friend returned to 
Durg^nagfir. 

Two weeks before the wielding, the sound of 
festivity and the dm of preparations were heard 
both at Kanchanpur and Durganagar. The rela- 
tions of Badan, wliether near or distant, whether 
residing in the village or elsewhere, all flocked to 
hiB house to mingle their gratulations with his ; and 
those near relations who had come from distant 
villages, stayed till the soloinnities were all over. 
Preparations were made for feeding a large number 
of persons, consisting of Badan^s own relations and 
friends, and of those of the bridegroom. The pedal 
was incessantly active, husking away large quantities 
of paddy ; the hand-mdl was always in motion, 
splitting kiilaif arfuir, and other sorts of pulse; 
advances of money were given to the fishermen of 
tbe village for a good supply of the only animal food 
uBf'd by the Hindu peasantry — the fish of Badan’s 

o»vi» tur U ! rfsu ♦Vriont for tlie purpose; and oon 
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iractJ! were given to the village milkmen for huge 
quantities of cll^d^, of which Bengal rAJyata are so 
fond. Aliuiga, SuDilari, Adun, and the women of 
lOMghbounijg houses, busied theniHelvee also witii 
the clt»thes and ornamenta of M/ilati ; while the young 
woiiKMi of the village put their heads togotlu^r to 
c*on(‘oct plans for amusing and teasing the brule- 
grcwjin the iiigiit of the wedding. In every Biuigali 
uiMniage haridra (turmeric), plays an important 
part; indeed, without it, there can be no marriage. 
What the phih >M(»|)]iy of using tunnerio in marriage 
b, we do not pretend to fathom ; perhaps it is uslhI 
.o imp"ovo tile complexion, which in Bengal is miher 
dark. Whatever may be the rc^iison, turmeric is 
largely used in all Bengali marnagoH. Accordingly, 
a large qvmntity of turmeric was ground, and redij(‘(M3 
to powder by Alanga and Huiulan ; the body of Mtilati 
was profusely bosmeiiml with the yellow dyo, mixed 
with mustard oil ; and other meinbors of the family, 

w'oll as relatives and neighbours, beautified their 
p^'rsons with it. Great was the exultation of the 
omen when the nuptial drug was for the first 
time applied to the akin of the would-be bride. 
Shouts of ulu I ulu ! ulu f rent the air; and those 
dioiits were repeated every forenoon when the opera- 
Mon of besmearing the body with turmeric U>()k 
place, before bathing. The din of preparation, the 
sound of festivity, the loud telk and laughing of 
the women, the turmerio-coloored clothes of every 
3ne connected with the family, and the shouU of 
'du/ ulu f ulu f — eil showed to the little world of 
K^nchanpur that there waa to be a marriage in 
Badao’s house. 

▲i Dorg^oagar the sound of festivity was etiU 
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gfreaten Every morning* the chan(fimandap of Kesava^h 
house was crowded with people, old and young, wIk 
talked of nothing else but of Madhava's marnage 
About ten oVlock in tho morning, the shouts of nht 
ulu ! ulu ! from tlie andannahal (Zenana) Hnnonnce« 
to tho public of the village that the would-be bride 
groom’s body was being besmeared with tui humic 
A great deal of fun was made, many jok(‘s u(i' 
cracked by old and young women, as Madliava’s l)od\ 
was anointed with oil and turmeric. Ahlutions tliei 
followed. During these days, tlio bridegroom at( 
wliat is called, anndhahhojdna, commonly termtai 
dibadahhaff or bachelor’s dinner. Those dinnei-s are 
given by tlie near relations of the bridegroom, and 
ikre 80 termoil from the circumstance that tliey arc 
amongst the last dinners the bridegroom eats in the 
condition of a bachelor. They are usually accom- 
panied with a deal of fun and festivity, made chiefly 
by young men and young women. When M/idliava 
Bat with his companions in the cha 7 i({n)i(i)idfip, the 
ghafiik would come and descant eloquently on the 
namolass graces of Malati, to the infinite amusement 
of the party, and institute a droll conqiarison between 
the fortlu'ommg marriage, and tlio union of Madimvs 
and Miilati in tho Sanskrit play of that name. 
Business was, however, mingled with tliese merry- 
makings. Ab Madhava was Kesava’s only son, the 
father harl resolved to spend as much money as he 
piissibly could in celebrating the marriage. Accord- 
luifly, a costly dress for the bridegroom had been 
piircliafied ; the village mdliU\ir (llower-man) woe 
ordered to prepare as gaudy a crown as he could 
make — for Ml Bengali bridegrooms, however poor, 

|H)t on tinRel orownn at the weddinj? ; equally gaudy 
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«ho6S, embroidered with silver, had been broujfht op 
from Calcutta; aud the chaiurdold (marriage Palki) 
of a wealthy neighbour was borrowed for the con- 
veyance of the bridogroorn to the village of the 
bride; torches were prepared, and a iiuinbei of 
mngmasdU, "Bengal Lights'' aa they are callo<l by 
Anglo-Indians, were manufactured to illuminate the 
path of the bridegroom. A band of musicians was 
also engaged, one set of jagajhurnpa, four tfholM, two 
kdnuiJi, two $dndu, and one set of ramnehaukU, 
'I’his precious band used every day, several ilays 
before the wedding, to give forth harmony not unlike 
that which, we may suppose, was made at Babel at 
the Confusion of Tunguea. 

At last the long-looked-for day, the auspicious 
twenty-fourth of Ph^lgun, arrived. Kesava had 
made all necesRary preparations for the marriage- 
march, and before the crows of the village comrnencetl 
their cawing, the marriage procession had begun ita 
journey — for the object was to roach K4uchan[)ur 
in one day. ITie procoasion consisted of the bride- 
groom, seated in the rhaturdola, of which I have 
spoken, carried by four stout bearers, his father, 
about a dozen relations and friends ; the band of 
musicians, already described ; the guru, or spiritual 
director of the family ; the family priest, and last, 
but not least in importance — the family barber. The 
party, without halting anywhere, made a forced 
march of nineteen miles, and readied Devagrarna, only 
one mile distant from KAnchanpur, at sixmt three 
o'clock in the afternoon, whore they bathe^l and 
cooked a hasty meal, and made preparations for 
entering the bride's village in great pomp. 

But while the hyrnenea) par^f n>«Wfnir pr»- 
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pttrationB to take K&nchanpur by storm, the reader 
mast accompany me for a few minntes to the house 
of the bride, and see for himself what her friends 
are about. Since the dawning of that bright and 
happy day, there was infinite bustle in Badan^a house 
The noise of gladness was heard everywhere. Friends 
of every degree of amity were there ; relations even 
to the ** fortieth remove ** were there ; the sounds 
of ulu ! ulu f ulu ! were over and anon heard; then^ 
were also the family guru, or father-confessor, tln^ 
family purohiia or priest, the family barber and his 
partner in life — the indispensable ndpitni (she-barber 
— besides a heterogeneous mass of men and women, 
old, ^young, and middle - aged, who were neither 
friends nor relations, but simple spei'tators. f All 
these men and women were sitting in the open yard 
of the house, now covered belovv with a satranj^i 
(coarse carpet), and above by a canvas canopy, both 
borrowed from the zarniiidar of the village. But 
the chief object of attraction was the bride herself. 
The daughters and the young wives of neighbouring 
husbandmen had come, with one accord, and busied 
themselves from early dawn with adorning the person 
of M41ati, and making her look as handsome as they 
could. They made a mixture of turmeric and curds, 
and rubbed her body well with it. She was then 
bathed. The girls and young women then attacked 
her hair, which they wove into many a fantastic 
braid. They then put on her person the several 
ornaments of which I have already spoken. The 
skill of the barber's wife was also had in requisition. 
She washed the little feet of MAlati, and neatly painted 
them all round with alakta or lac. Last of all, she 
pat on a ^atfi of red silk Thus attired, she waite<l 
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for the oorning of the bridegroom. It was an extra- 
ordinary day for poor M41ati^ but she hardly knew why 
her parente and friends made such an idol of her. She 
knew it was the day of her marriage, but what marriage 
was, what its dutiee were — of all that she knew nothing. 

The sun had sunk behind the mango-tope of 
Devagrima; the cows had returned frrun grazing, 
followed by neat-herds carrying baskets of cow-dung 
on their heeds ; the birds had retired to their re- 
speotiTS trees for the night, and were squabbling 
among themselves for their beds ; and the shiulus of 
evening had descended over all the plain, when the 
bridegroom^s party began their festal procession. 
M^hava sat in the chatnrdola , the torohes and 
rarujrnatdls were lit ; the inu^^ loans began to play, 
and the jackals of the neighbouring thickets, fright- 
<med by so unusual a noise and so hi ight a light at 
such a time, set up an unearthly yell as an a<‘com“ 
paniraent to the marital niu.^ic. 'Plie paity assernbled 
at Batlan^a house, all on the ti[)-toe of expcitation, 
heard with delight tlie ^ound of tlie nuptial music. 
Badan’s heart, and O'^jasially Aliiiiga’s, leaped with 
joy. As the sound of the music beiarne louder and 
louder, the pulse of Badan and Alanga beat faster 
and faster. Aa for Maloti, she ha<l scarcely any 
feelings one way or the other, as she nnderstoixl little 
>f the matter; on the whole, I think she whs soilder 
than usual, as she knew that she would have to leave 
A btdoved father, a dear mother, and a still dearer 
grandmother, and go to a strange place with a man 
whom she had never seen. As the proce^^ion was 
fipproaching the village, men, women, and childiea 
ran into the street, exclaiming, The bridegroom is 
coming! the bridegroom is coming I Suddenly tbs 
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mxuio stopped at the entrance of the village. A partj 
of the villagers had assembled there in great force, 
who said that they would not allow the procession 
to pass on till they received the fee of ^/leZdt/idnytini 
(atoning)^ that is to say, the bridegroom and his 
party most porohase by a bribe the abstention of 
the villagers from throwing stones at them and 
breaking their vehicles and dashing oat their brains. 
After a great deal of load talk on both sides, the 
father of the bridegroom paid five rupees on the spot, 
after which the procession was allowed to pass on. 

Shortly after, another party stopped the pro- 
cession and demanded some fee for the grama, or 
village, which was given ; and a third party, com- 
posed chiefly of boys, demanded fee for the village 
schoolmaster. The procession at last stood at the 
door of Badan'a house. Badan went out and 
welcomed them. The hero of the night, M4dhava, 
sat in the middle of the open yard under the canvas 
canopy, surrounded by a large assembly of the 
friends of the bride. Many hookahs went around, as 
almost everybody smoked. They talked on all sorts 
of subjects; and the pupils of Rdma Rupa the 
pedagogue, who had mustered strong to witness the 
marriage of their schoolfellow's sister, attempted to 
puszle each other with difficult questions in arith- 
metic, to the great amusement of the wedding party. 
Tlie family barber, Qang& N4pit, was the busiest 
man in the whole assembly, for he was attending 
to the smoking of the guests, fidling one kalki after 
another as soon as it was exhausted. Aud his 
amiable consort, the Napitni, was of equal service 
amongst the women guests, who sat, crowded like 
bales of cotton on the verandah of the big rooin^ 
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noi» indeed, in iuppljing them with iobacoo — for 
Hindu women do not smoke, though some of them 
ehew tobecco-leaf with pdn-leaf — but in enlivening the 
conversation and contributing to the gaiety of the scene. 

At last the anspioious hour arrived — the hour on 
which sun, moon, planets, and stars had shed their 
•electast influences, and in which Mudhava and 
Miiati were to beoome man and wife, when Badan, 
with folded hands and a sheet of cloth round his 
neck, in token of his humility and submission, stood 
in the midst of the assembly and said, Sirs, as the 
lagna (propitious moment) has arrived, if it be the 
command of the assembly I shall no longer delay 
in beginning the good work, but shall proceed to 
celebrate the marriage of my daughter with M4d- 
hava Chandra Son, the son of Kesava Chandra Sen 
of DurgAriagar," Soveml voices cne<l out, We have 
no objection. Bogui the ceremony. And may the 
blessing of Prajapati descend on the bridegroom 
and bride.'' The ceremony of «/ri achara (or the 
behaviour of women, which immediately precedes that 
of marriage properly so called), takes place in the 
lenana, that is, in the inner courtyanis of Hindu 
houses ; but, as poor people like Badan have no 
inner and outer yards in their houses, it takes place 
in the only yard they have. 'I’ho chhilndtald (the 
place where the ceremony is performed) had been 
prepared in that comer of the yard which was be- 
tween the big hut and the pedal-hut. There was 
a flat wooden stool on the spot ; at its four comers 
stood four young plantain trees, round which threads 
were passed. Mddhava stood on the stool, and 
lialati was now brought forward and whirled round 
the bridegroom and plnritAin treei^ neven times 
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During this process, amid the exclamations of ulu ^ 
ulu ! uhi I blows not anfreqaently fell on the back, 
of the poor bridegroom, as it is deemed unfair that a 
man should carry away a girl without suffering some 
pain. Sundan then performed what is called baran, 
that is, she took a brass plate filled with the products 
of the earth, and touched with it the forehead of the 
bridegroom. Nothing more was wanting to com- 
plete the union than the tying together of the skirts 
of each otheris clothes, the exchange of garlands of 
flowers, and the repetition of holy mantran. 

The marriage over, Badan now addrassod himself 
to the onerous task of providing the whole assembly 
with refreshments, Tlie Satranja on which they had 
been sitting was now taken up. A little quantity of 
water was sprinkled on the ground, to allay the dust , 
a plantain leaf was spread on the ground for each 
guest; boiled rice, boiled pulse, vegetable curry, flah 
curry, fish in tamarind, and ourds, were distributed. 
The men ate on without speaking, the silence beiug 
now and then broken by loml cries of " Here, more 
fish!" more curds on this leaf! '' They all washed 
their hands and mouths in the adjacent tank ; each 
got a pan, with the usual spices, to chew ; the hoi^kah 
went round and round, after which the assembly 
dispei'sed. The women were then femated on the 
verandah of the big hut. nie same doliciiciee were 
s<^rved up; they made less noise thin rhe rnen, but 
I have been told that they ate more. After eating, 
washing their hands and mouths, and chewing p>in, 
they all went away their homes, excepting a few 
young women who had made up tiieir tmn dfl to 
spend the rest of the niirlit in the c l.tfio/Zin r WTiat 
that IH, the rejuh'r will K*- »n thp next chapter 
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Now far^w^ll, iM.ii bntlogrooHl 

nir^t in ihr now •u*'* 

Ifav of t).f* 

bulx'i »t \<»ur It 
Anil liolv C) j*rtp rMb»*r*« brf nut 
With mut'jul lov*» inH|»ir« 

Th^okrxiot 

It IB not to be suppo'^tHi that wliilc the iriend* 
('f the brulo^room and nf the brnh* wore (*nt r‘rt ainod, 
the brido^^oom arol bride t lietti^elvof^ should fast. 
Hut, to tell the truth, thou^li the (dioK'OHt vianilH — 
as choice vmnds, that is to smv, hm h Bengal r^ijat 
can procuro — wore set before tlieni, they could 
Mcanely (Vil anythin^j Intense exi'itemont arising 
from the scones enacted during the nij^^lit had taken 
away Madhava's appetite, and as Mahiti, she 

Ho^rctdv thou^rht that what sht* was paKsm^ throug^h 
was a rojility. But there was another reason wliy 
Madhnva made a poor supper that rii/^ht The room 
was crowded with a number of y<»un^ wtunon wliose 
-oily voc^ition seerntx! to bo to ainu'-e tfieru f'lvc^ 
at the expense of the bnde^rroom. Alatij/a triod 
to clear the room of these women, but ahe faih^d, 
Scarcely had M/idhava taken a handful of nee into 
hifl mouth, when on© of the young women said — 
(>nr friend Kartikeya has a beautiful set of teeth; 
each one >s as small aa a hoe. and an white aa a 
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hookah pipe,” which is usually made of ebony. 
Another said, — ** Hie eyes are beautiful, exactly like 
those of a oat/' A third admired his • nose, which 
was beautifully flattened at the tip. A fourth came 
behind and dealt such a blow on his back that it 
sounded like a ripe pahn-fmit falling to the ground 
from a lofty palmyra tree ; on which the women 
raised a loud guffaw. But the longest dinner or 
supper has an end, and M^dhava was removed to 
the Vdsarffhar. 

Vdsar, or VAsarghar, is the room in which a mar- 
ried couple spend their first night after marriage, or 
rather the remainder of that night in which the 
wedding takes place. Bengalis, whether rich or 
poor, have no honeymoon ; but the English reader 
of this authentic history must admit, after perusing 
the following account of the vdaar night, that on 
that night is concentrated the honey not only of 
one moon but of twelve moons. Badan's bed-room, 
which was a compartment of the big hut, and the 
best room in the house, was converted into vdsarghar. 
As Badan was too poor to have a khaf, that is, a 
wooden bedstead with tester frames and mosquito 
curtains — he and all his people always sleeping on 
mats spreeul on the floor — he had borrowed from a 
neighbour for the newly-married couple a iaktapo$a^ 
which may be described as a large but lew kitchen 
table. On the taktdpo$a was spread a quilt, with 
two or three pillows. At the bidding of the young 
women, Madhava sat on the bedstead, and the 
women sat on the floor on a mat, amongst whom M41atl 
took her place. After a little, a near relation of her 
mother's took M41ati in her arms, and made her 
ait on the left-hand tide of Madhava. M4lati 
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blushed, and covenni her face \%^th the skirt of h^r 
tdi/i. T}»e old w(»rnen next went to the bnde^'-i o(on 
and bride, and blessed them, invokint^ the ^(mIh nn«l 
prayin/jf that they rni^dit lead a happy life, that tlioy 
miifht become immortal, that thev at 

•eeihir the faetes of many ehihinm, espenally sons, 
and thfit tlunr baski t and their slttre ini|.fht ii(*vi*r 
fail. \N'h(‘u tins bt'tu da'lion was prtux .utu'- il, Madhava 
ftial Malati raino down from the be<ls(<*;ul, and, foindi- 
ing the i^round with their lo'ads, mad(‘ obei ciiua^ to 
them. iltidliava tiieii resinneti iiia Beat on tlio bed- 
stead, l)at Malati Htayed with tiie wonum on tlio mat 
on the iloor. The reader mi^ht Hiifiposo that the 
women would now surely retire, and leave the bride- 
groom and linde to themselves. Not a bit of it. 
Alanga came to the door and told Madhava to go 
to hloep, and he would have ghnlly done so if the 
women had al)ow(*d hirn. One woman said, ** Oh 
neither! what kind of marriage is tins f Does any 
bn(legrc)om sleep on the night of his marriage f 
Madhava muyt sit up the r(?st of the inghl with us. 
Tim spring has just begun, and what bride or 
bruh'groom ever thinks of sleep? Come, friends, 
let us all be gay/" Turning to the bridegroom, the 
same woman said, Well, brother, you have got a 
handsome and gentle wife; I hope you will treat 
her well.*' 

M^ulhava, "What man ever ill-treats his wife?" 

First Woman. " What man ill-treats bis own 
mfel You must be a ninny not to know that. Are 
there not hundreds of cases in Kdnehanpurf Her^ 
is K4di, for insUnce, who is beaten almost every 
night by her bosbandL^' 

Madhava. "It is very wioked to beat oiie^s 
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I'ro fuMT'l niv innio SAJ, 

In iurif Iv (.'') iM y n Invc r«i mU.iv , 

()i aiiM riiiir'l (MHrli’M 

Nuil f4) lll(> UMuni, 

Y© fii/^lit tlie ni|:li(ly wand’K r« 'vvaj 
\V i’ (ddrifch onxm. 

^umt 

“WffY were you looking so intently on tliat youn. 
Vatni/i (mend leant), wlio came to ask alms tin- 
morning?’' said (Jayat/im to his wife Adnri, oru 
night on retiring into his room, and bolting the door 
Ad//ri. “What [ look at anothe, 

man’s face * “ 

(ifiiidnin). “ IV/m/ Vairdtji^ as if you know 
nothing of the matter I Yon seem to have dropped 
fr<mi the clouds ! “ 

Aitini In the name of Gxrn (spiritual director), 
I have noyer gaztd on any nian^s face except or 
yonr’s. Do not hi'cuno mu tal^^ulv.” 

(riif//fni tn. “Accuse you falsely, you cunniuL: 
jackal ! Have I not seen it with these two eyes ? 
The V<iiVii(/i was standing in the middle of the yard , 
you came from the store-room with a handful of rice, 
and put it into his pumpkin ; and, in the act of 
putting it, you looked into his face, and he lookoil 
at yours, and you gave an arch smile. I was in the 
oow- house, and saw it all. Dare you deny this f ** 
Aduri, *'In the name of Gk>pin4tb (a name of 
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Krishna), it in all false. It is trae I put a handful 
of rice into the young Fatrd^*'s bag, but I deny 
that I looked at him and smil^.'^ 

Oaydrdm. ** You did look ; you did smile. Don't 
say No. I saw it all from the oow-house." 

Aduri. ** You are a Fery suspicions husband ; in 
other respects, you are gtx>d. You always suspect 
that I look into other people's faces, and that 1 
speak to men ; whereas, I never do any such thing* 
How many times since marriage have you suspected 
me I But Paramssvara (Hod), knows that I am 
innocent." 

Oaydrdm^ ** I am not accusing you of any posi* 
tiTe crime. But you have a bad heart, and you always 
look at the faces of young men. Why don't yon 
confess that you smiled at the young Vai/rdyi this 
morning f " 

Aduri, I did not smile. You are speaking a lie." 

On this G^y4r&m's anger was roused, and h0 
slapped his wife on the face. Aduri screamed, fell 
down on the door, and screamed again as if she was 
in danger of her life. Alanga, who was in the adjoin* 
ing hut — the same on the rerandah of which was the 
pedal — rushed out, and, going to the door of Gay4* 
rtim's hut, enquired what the matter was.* On being 
told that nothing was the matter, only that chhok^ 
bou (the younger wife) screamed simply because she 
was rebuked for her naughtiness, she went back into 
her room, advising her son to treat Aduri gently, and 
not to beat her. Aduri, lying Hat on the ground, 
mattered to herself, ** O VidbAUi, what an amount of 
misery hast thou written on my forehead / Happy 

should I be if 1 die I The air would then enter into 
my banes." 


k 
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Gaydrdm, Now confess that you smiled on the 
Vairdgi, and promise that you will not do it again ; 
then ni forgive you/' 

Aduri, In the name of Guru, I did not do it. 
Don't think evil of me, O lord of ray life.'^ 

Gaydrdm, Dare you again deny it, when I 
have told you that I have seen it with mine own 
eyes." 

Aduri, " Blit suppose I did look and did smile 
on the Vairibji^ What of that? Have I committed 
any crime?" 

Gayaram, with his Hindoo ideavS of fomeOe delicacy, 
was 80 shocked at this outrageous answer that he 
got up from his bed, wont to the corner whei'e Adun 
lay, and dealt on her back two or three vigorous 
fisticuffs. Adun screamed again : but Alanga was 
aHlt 3 ep and did not hear her. ^fhere was no more 
oonversation ; Oaydram slept on his bed, which was 
simply a mat spread on the floor; and Aduri, sobbing 
and groaning for a long time, at last fell asleep in 
the place where she was lying. Gayanim woke up 
early in the morning, took no notice of his wife, 
who was then fast asleep, and wont to the cows. 

Aduri, got out of her room at the usual time, 
and engaged herself with Alanga and Sundari, in 
the ordinary househould duties ; Hadan and Kiila- 
nianik went to the fields, whither Qay^r^m had 
already gone, and Govinda repaired to the 
pd{hsdld of Rama Rupa Mah^aya, along with 
other boys of the neighbourhood. Sundan 
bathed first, as she was now the chief cook 
of the family, having no baby to nurse, and Alanga 
being too old and infirm to undertake the work. 
The gentlemen of the house returned home about 
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the middle of the day for their dinner, and Qovinda 
returned from the pafhtidld, his face and hands being 
beHiTieartH? witli ink, clear proof that lie had begun 
to write Ihh letters in right earn(>st The men took 
tlseir hum) liiJit and went again to the tiehls ; and 
tioviiida to the afternoon 8chiX)l. The women then 
ate their dinner and, as usual, scoured the plates and 
dishes at the yA'i/ of the tank with mud, fts}u\s, and 
!ntriW Alangii tlu n sat to her rAur/oi, and Suiidariand 
A»iuri brought drinking water from tlie hiuuisd^arn^ 
each in an eartluni IoiIhi gra< (‘fully phu‘ed on the^ left 
‘'ide of the waist, with the left arm going round its 
lUM.k to sufiport it. 

It was al>out live o'clock in tlio afternoon^ when 
Suieiariand A»lun, sitting beside A langa, were carding 
cotton for hiT, that an extraordinary scene occurred. 
.SiiddtMily Adiiri burst out into a loud laugliter and 
fell down on the ground. On being raised up, she 
laughed still rnort', and began to jump about the 
verandah. Having nev(*r seem Adun laugh »o 
1 luire nlf-rately, A langa and Sundari were quite con- 
f‘'undetl and ascribed he’r stmng^o b(*haviour to the 
inllueiue of haliiM ov 'Wiir — that is, to demoniacal 
;ig('ri( V Die ru'ws of Aduri’s possession ran likt» 
wiMlire through tlie village, and rea(‘hed Badan and 
his br^dhers who were in the fnlds. They immo- 
difitely came to tluur h<ius<‘, winch they found filled 
with a largo crowd, and where they saw a sight which 
they ha<l nf‘ver before wnm^ssed. The ri^er haa 
bt*en already b)ld that it is r(*ckonetJ a great sin in a 
Hindu (at least a Bmigali Hindu woman) even to »ea 
the face of the elder brother of her husband — at any 
rate her ayes ought never to meet those of Lis. 
Accordingly Adun, since her marriage, ha<J nevof 
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looked into the face of either Badan or KilamAnik * 
when they were in the house she went abomt com- 
pletely veiled. The same Adnri had now become 
quite a changed being. She had taken off her $d4i 
from the head and the upper part of her body, and 
was therefore naked from the waist, upwards. In 
this state she came before Badan and K^lam&nik, 
and laughed and danced and jumped about. They 
both became convinced that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of her. But there are two sorts of posses- 
sion, im Bengal at least one by a witch and the 
other by a ghost ; and the question was — Was Aduri 
under the influence of a witch or of a ghost T And it 
was important that the question should be speedily 
answered, as the two sorts of possession required 
two entirely different systems of treatment, and the 
doctor that expelled a witch was unable to cope with 
a ghost. At the suggestion of an old woman who 
happened then to be in the house, the matter was 
satisfactorily settled. She suggested that a piece of 
turmeric should be burnt and brought near Aduri^s 
nostrils ; if she quietly bore the fume and smell it 
would then be concluded tliat she was under the 
influence of a witch ; but if she could not endure it, 
then it was plain that she wcw possessed, or '' eaten, 
as the expression is in Bengali, by a ghost. Accord- 
ingly Qayaram and three other stout men caught 
hold of Aduri — for she seemed to have become 
superhumanly strong — and a piece of turmeric was 
burnt below her nostrils, with the smell of which 
Aduri was no better pleased 

'Phan Asmodtfus with the fishy fume 

Tliat drove him, though enamour'd, from the apouse 

Of Tobit'a son, and with a ven^^eance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 
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The moment the fame of the tormerio entered 
Aduri's nostrils, she gave an unearthly shriek, and 
tried to get off from the four strong men who were 
holding her. There was no doubt that it was a 
case of demoniacal possession, or rather ghost-poa- 
session. There lived at DevagiAm, a village only 
a mile distant from Kdnchanpur, an exorcist called 
Bhut<i</iyd (demon^expeller), or more commonly ojhi, 
whose fame was in all the neighbouring villages. 
This person was speedily sent for. As it will take 
some time before the mighty physician whose juris- 
diction extends to the world of invisible spirits 
arrives, let me improve the interval by giving to 
the reader a brief account of the different classes 
of Bengali ghosts, their habits and modes of appear- 
ance, or strictly speaking, of Bengali-Hindu ghosts, 
for of Muhammadan ghosts, usually called Mdmdos, 
who are regarded as infinitely more mischievous than 
Hindu ghosts, I do not at present enquire. 

Of Bengali ghosts, that is, the spirits of Bengali 
men and Bengali women, there is a great variety ; 
but there are five classes which generally make their 
appearance, if not in cities and towns — for they seem 
altogether to have left the seats of enlightenment 
and civilisation — at least in the villages of BengaL 
The first and most honourable olsss of ghosts are 
those which pass by the name of Brahmadailyas, or 
the spirits of departed BrAhmans. They generally 
take up their ab^a in the branches of the gayd» 
jsvatha (Fvbm cordi/oUaJ , the mcmt sacred species 
>r the Ficus religiosa, and also in the branches of 
the holy sriphal (JEglc M(srmelosJ» Unlike other 
ghosts, they do not eat all sorte of food, but only 
those which are oonsidared iwbjgkiMltj dkan. They 
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f»ever appear, like other ghosts, to frighteu raen^ 
such an object beiiig benenth their dignity. They 
are frir the most part inoffensive, never doing harm 
to benighted travellers, nor entering into ilie bodies 
of living men or women ; but shonhJ tlinr dignity 
be contemned, or their Aunctum sanctorum i>c invaded 
or desecrated, their rage knows no bounds, and the 
neck of the offonder is ruthlessly wrung and broken 
— a species of vongt'anc'e U) which they are some- 
what partial. Hence a Hindu will liardly ever climb 
up the Ficus cordifnim except in dire necessity ; and 
if Brahmans must often climb the Mannclos 

for obtaining the sacred trefoil so largely used in 
Brahinaiiical worship, they do it only after offering 
prayers to the gods in general, and to the Brahma^ 
daitya in paiticnlar who may have taken up his 
abode in the tue to bo climbed 

A^nother class of ghosts, and they are by far the 
most niirnorous class, are simply called Idiutasy that 
IS, spirits. d^hey are tlie spirits of dep.n tod 
Kshatnyas, Vaiayas, and Sudras. Tliey are tall as 
palmyra trees, generally thin, and very black. They 
usually live on trees of every description, excepting 
those, of course, on winch Bralnn inusil gliosts have 
takim up their abode. At night, especially at mid- 
night — the hour and power of darkness — they go 
about 111 the villages and fields, fiaghtening night - 
w"alkoi*s and belated travellei's. Hiey prefer dirty 
placas to clean, and have never been seen in the 
precincts of the tem]des of the g(xla. They are always 
stark naked. They are rather fond of women, w'hom 
they usually posse?®. Tliey eat rice arjd all sort.s (if 
human food, but their favourite dish is fish. Their 
partiality for fish ia sa well known, that a large 
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bnbe is necassary to induce a Bengali peasant to go 
at night from one place to another with some qucmtity 
of fish in his hand. If he has the fcxilhardiness to 
go, especially to the out'^kirts of a village and to the 
fields, he is sure to he HttaektMi by a ghost or ghosts 
anxious to devour tfie fisli If two ghosts attack 
him, the peasant has rojtson to be thankful, for in 
that case the two ghosts are sure to qiiarnO with 
each other, arui t)ie pejisaiit to escjipe scot fret* Tlie 
best way to defend oriels self from the attack of a 
bhutHf is to repeat the nain( 3 s of the go<ls and 
goddesses, especially of Kali, Durga, and Siva, tlit^ 
last one being named bhututidth^ or, tlit‘ lord of 
gh«'sts. Another mode of preventing the attai'k of 
a gh<.>st IS to carry with you a r^fick or rod of iron, 
a m(?tal of which spirits are, somehow or otlu^r, greatly 
afraid iferice Ilimiii piMisarits, who i(‘(|iiir(3 in 
some 'iCH'^ons of the yo^ar to go out to the li(‘lds at 
nigdit, carry vith them rods of iron Hut neither 
the repetiti**?!! of the nfinH*s of the gods and gofMesses, 
nor an iron rod, will prevent a ghost from frightening 
a man from a distance ; they arc* safeguards only 
agiimst a gij(;st touching his person. All ghosts, 
owing to tln^ fiecuhar conformation of then mr>utli, 
apeak through the nose. 

The hhiiffis are all male ghosts ; liut there are two 
classes of female ghosts, calhsl and so n kltrlt ikfiiA. 

Of the not mueh iw known, exf (‘pt t liat they 

are terribly dirty — the stem h of their bodjo when 
near prrslucmg vudent nausea in human beings, that 
they are very lascivious, trying tfj waylay benighted 
passengers for the gratification of their lusts; and that 
intercourse with them is sure to erifl in the destruc- 
tion of both the body and of the soul Sn fikftrhxhniM^ 
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or SaiikhachurniSf so called, in the opinion of some 
demonologists, becaose they put on clothes as white 
as sankha (conch-shell), and, in that of others, because 
th€^ are fond of breaking conch-shells to pieces, are 
female ghosts, not so filthy as petnU, but equally 
dangerous. They usually stand at the dead of night 
at the foot of trees, and look like sheets of cloth m 
white as any fuller can make them. 

Another class of ghosts are the $kandhakd(ds, so 
called from the circumstance that their heads have 
been cut off from above their shoulders. These head- 
less ghosts are probably the most terrible of the whole 
set, as they have never been known to spare any 
human being with whom they have come in contact. 
They generally dwell in low moist lands, outside a 
village, in bogs and fens, and go about in the dark, 
rolling on the ground, with their huge arms stretched 
out. Certain death awaits the belated peasant who falls 
within the folds of those gigantic arms. It is time, 
however, to put an end to this ghostly dissertation, as 
I perceive from the flutter amongst the inmatee of 
Badan’s house that the ghost doctor is at the 
door. 

Before the arrival of the ojhd (ghost-doctor), 
Aduri had been carried tn ei armut into Badan's sleep- 
ing-room, where she was jumping, dancing, stamping 
on the floor, making herself almost naked, now 
shrieking, now muttering unintelligible sounds. As 
goon as the ojhd entered the room, she sent forth an 
unearthly yell, and went to a corner. The exorcist^ 
who was an able-bodied, middle-aged, rongh-looking 
peasant, sat on a wooden plank on the floor, and began 
to blow with his month, and to utter some tnaniras, of 
whicli we give the followinfr specimen 
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Dhuli sattAXD, 

Miulhu pattam, 

LidbuU karam air; 

Xai hijir koti bandam, 

Tois hijir Lir. 

Je pathe yiya amuk cbhede da ka% 

Dain, jo^ni, pret, bhui, 

Bio, bitis, de¥a» dtit» 

Kihiro n^iko aabaleo. 

Kir i}ni F 

Kinader Kimdkhya hldijhi ohandir ijnii 
Siggir lig. Ug, lig. 


Rising from his seat and approaching Aduri, the 
doctor said — " Who are you T Wliere do you live f 
Aduri, with a strong nasal accent, said — '' What 
have you to do with me or my place of abode T 
Gjhd. '' But you must tell me who you are, or 
you will feel the consequence/' 

Aduri, '' Do your worst. I won't tell you who 
1 am. I defy you to injure me." 

Ojhd. ** By Mediideva I if you do not reply to 
my Questions, I'll pound your bones in a mortar." 
Aduri, I won't reply to your questions." 

On this the ojhd began to mutter the mantra^^ 
to blow with his mouth with all his might ; and then 
belaboured poor Aduri with a bamboo twig which was 
in his hand, Aduri shrieked with agony, and then 
said, with the invariable nasal twang, that she was 
ready to answer all his questions. 

Ojhd. '' Who are you f " 

Aduri. ** I a'm a bhuta, a subject of MahAdeva." 
Oihd. '‘Where do you livef" 

Aduri, " I formerly lived in the big mango- tree 
on the Bouth-weet comer of the tank himdsagara ; but 
some time ago I changed my residence, and have 
taken up my abode on the Idl (palmyra) tree in the 
corner of Badan's house." 
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Ojhd. ** Before yon becarno bhuta, whose body 
did you animate in this world 

Aduri. That is a question which I am forbidden 
to answer. It is a secret of the spirit- world.” 

Ojhd. “ But why have you come into the body 
of chhofo bou ^ 

itlari Because she is vain ot iier beauty, and 
bo< aijse she looks into the faces of men and smiles. 

Ojiui, Vou must leave hor immediately.” 

Aduri. You caunot force mo to leave her.” 

Ojhd. I cant, you say dust wait.” 

So saying, he again began iiumercifiilly to flog 
Aduri, who flow about like lightning from one end 
of the room to the other, her eyes Htarmg wildly, 
her hair dislievollod, her clothes falling off licr botly, 
the ohjd closely following, 'riiunip succeeded thump. 
Groans, shru*ks, and unmrthly nasal sounds liiled 
the room, and eveuyone present was horror-struck. 
Aft(M' a little Aduri took breath and said, or Hither 
the ghost in hor, that she would go away in tho 
course of an hour. The njhi'i msutod on instant 
departiiio; and flagi'Ilation commenced afro-*h. At 
last th(^ <jhd took out of his bag the root of a c’ertain 
herb, wrnpptHl it up in a p>ui loaf, and forced 
it into the mouth (d Aduii, uho chew’ed and swal- 
lowed it. She rmnaiutxl pimbadly still for a few 
minutes. Tho cjhii again said - “ Are you going 

immediiitoly to Uaive rh/info bou?^* 

Adnn. Ye.s.” 

Ojhd- ” Wliat sign will you give of your depar- 
ture? How shall we know that you have left her?” 

Aduri. '' When I go away I sliall carry with 
my teeth a curry-stone from this room to the end 
of the verandah 
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OjKd. ''Very good/' 

Tlie ojhd ordered the cuny-stone of tlie fumily 
to be brought. It was about ten pounds in woi^dit. 
Aduri caught it between her teeth and prorredtsl 
towards the door, the threshold of wliieli slu' lm<l 
scarcely stepped over when she fell down and 
fainted. AJanga, Sundan, and MalaLi — for the last 
had returned from her fathor-in-law’a hon^'e — took 
her up insensible and in lock-jaw. A pair of 
(nut-('rackera made of iron) was pushed Ix twfHMi lu^r 
te(*th, a water was pouie<l <l(^W!i her throat, 

and she revived. On beeoniin^ (‘onsmous hI.i* pulled 
the vful down her face, and, looking at Sundan, 
s;o l m a whisper, “ Wliy arn 1 here, sister? Wliy 
are so many people assernbhs) In're ? '^ d'ln' gliost- 
doctor, at wliost> supernatural skill evcmyono won- 
(bMa><l, wjks rewarded with one rup/*<^ and an old 
and the (‘rowfl <]isp(n-<*d 'That night, and 
many following niglit^, (bavuiain would not sleep in 
the saini* room witli liis wif(‘ . and he got rra - .ncilod 
to lier only after she had been pnnlied by a raiigioun 
nerfortned by the tamily pru'st 





CHAPTER XVn. 

0OyiNDA AT SCHOOL. 

And th«n tb« whining lohoolboy, with hia Mtloh*!, 

And ahining morning* faoe, oreepmg like sn&il 
Unwillingly to school. 

As You Liks It. 

Wi must uow return to our hero, and notice what 
progress he was making in reading and writing under 
that redoubtable pedagogue, Rama Rupa Sarkar, of 
KAnohanpur. We saw him on the first day trace 
his letters with ohalk on the ground ; he remained 
at it for about six months, after which he exchanged 
the ground for palmyra-leaves, and chalk for the 
reed and ink. I say the rsed, for the natives of 
Bengal, whether RAjA or rAiyat, do iiot use goose- 
quill, or swan-quill, or steel pens ; thoir kalama 
(AaXafw), is made of the reed khagia {Sacc,haru/m 
$pontaneum) , only the learned professors of Sanskrit 
foU or colleges prefer to it the more common 
bamboo. As for the writing material, elates were 
unknown, till they were introduced into the country 
by the English, and are used only in schools orga- 
nised on the English model. The leaves of the fan- 
palm are preferable to slates for beginners, for 
three reasons : — in the first place, the palm -leaf costs 
nothing, especially in the villages ; secondly, it is 
more lasting, as it never breaks, and seldom tears; 
thirdly, it is lighter than a slate, and therefore can 
^ more easily carried by children. Provided with 
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a bundle of about twenty pieces of the pHhnyra- 
leaf under his left arm, the reed-pen resting on the 
upper hollow of his right ear, an earthen ink-pot in 
his left hand, and his right hand free, our hero 
used every morning and afternoon to go to the 
pd^hsdld, with other boys of the neighbourhood. He 
always returned home with his hands, face, and 
dhuU bespattered with ink ; for whenever he wrote 
on the palm-leaf a wrong letter or an ill -formed one, 
he immediately used to brush it off with his hand, 
or his wrist. But Alanga and Sundari were rather 
pleased with the sight than otherwise, for the abun- 
dance of ink on his body and clothes only showed 
how diligent their darling was in his studies. 

In the old-fashioned, orthodox village pdfkidlds, 
which are even now found all over the country, a 
boy only writes for some years, and does a little 
arithmetic, bat seldom reads a book, the two subjects 
to which the greatest attention is paid being cali- 
graphy and arithmetic. Early in the morning, when 
Govinda went to school, he spent some hours in 
writing the fifty letters of the Bengali alphabet, 
the compound letters which are so puzzling to 
foreigners, the numerals from one to a hundred, and 
the like. Before the forenoon school was dismissed 
he recited, in a chorus with other boys, those com- 
pound letters and the numerals. In the afternoon 
school he again wrote those very things, and in the 
evening, before being dismissed, recited in a sing- 
song manner, along with other boys, the whole of 
the Mnltiplication Table up to twenty times twenty, 
a table with which Bengali boys are more familiar 
than any othei boys in the world. Next to tba 
writiDflr of the alphabet followed the wntinflf of proper 
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nani6Sf especially of persons; the names of all the 
boys in the echool and those of the major part of 
the inhabitants of the villa<^e successiveily, appeared 
on the sta^e of the pal in -leaf. 

The study of antlunetie went on pari passu with 
eali^raphy and ortho^^raphy. First eariio a lot of 
ant hinet i(‘al tables, which were all committed to 
ineinoiy j addition, botli simple and componnd, fol^ 
low(‘d; iie\t, subtraction, both simple and compound; 
tlnui the boy at once passed on —for Beniridi aiith- 
inetie has not the formal proces'^es of multiplication 
and division — to wliat in iMiropeau aiilhmetic is 
called Fioportion, or the Rule of Thrct‘, but which 
in honLf.ili by the variom inirnes ser^'as/id, 

manl'iiy y kdnrhdnd nid^hdy sudkashd ( i ritto cst ), kdfhd- 
kdh, bi(jhdld!i (mtuisuration ai^eoidiiijr to the subjects 
to which ttie (loci line of Pio[)oition is apjilied. The 
reader must not suppose that (iovinda went through 
this course of antlunetie; his school conr-e was cut 
short, as wa shall see by-and-by, after he had 
mastered compound subtraction. As slates are not 
used in the villa'^^e schoid", and bhnk-lxiavds are as 
unknown in the pithiUds lu Ihibbae^i-’s Calculating 
Macliine, and as palrn-lenvcs aic ill adapted for 
contaiuinsy loner i*nvs of ti''-un‘^, all ai it limetical 
i>[)iuaiion8 are carried on, at for some years 

1 ri a boy's school life, on the mud lloor of the school- 
Uous(‘. 

The lowest class of a Bengali pathidlA, of the 
]) rim i live orthodox fashion, is the chalk or ^oor clas | 
HI this edass Govinda remained about six months. 
The next class' is the palm-leaf dass^ in which our 
hero stiuhod for abc it three years. In the begin- 
uiug of hifl loiirth year he was promoted to the 
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pJantaxn-leaf class. Higher than the plantain-leaf 
class IS the paper class, in which boys write on paper 
instead of on plantain -leaves ; but Govinda's educa- 
tion did not come up so high. His eilucation ended 
in the plantain-leaf class, of which some detailed 
account may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
Govinda now threw away his palin-lcaves, and took 
to the plantain, of the leave.s of which he had an 
abundant supply in his own house; but if the supply 
was now and then exhausted in coiisiu]uence of the 
celebration of a feast, on which occasKm plantain- 
leaves do, as we have seen, the duty of plates, he 
had only to beg or borrow, or to steal tlunn from 
neighbouring houses or gardens. Govnula now gave 
up the writing of merely personal names, and took 
to epistolary composition. This same study of epis- 
t^dary ^'Composition, or correspondence, is a moat 
important branch of Bengali education, and is pur- 
sued for years in the village pntltii/.in. Essay- 
writing is unknown in the primitive schools of 
IK'iigal, simply because it is not riecessary to the 
puqioses of life. Whatever is recjuired in practical 
Ijfe 18 assiduously studied ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the writing of letters is of essential 
miportance to persons engaged m business. Nor 

Bengali letter- writing an easy task There are 
fiundreda of set forms in which men are to bo 
vddressed according to their station in life, 
ftud to the relations in which they stand to the 
writer. The form m which the wnter of a letter 
•should address his father is different from that in 
I which he should address his uncle, and the paternal 
mcle different from that in which he shoold address 
ns maternal ancle ; and the same ij» true of all ths 
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degrees of oonsangoinity and relationahip ; so that 
the aet forma of epistolary address are practically 
infinite. On this dark and anfathomable ocean of 
epistolary composition oar hero was now launched. 

By the way, oar English schools and colleges in 
Bengal might take a hint in this respect from the 
village pdflisdld. Our educated young men, our 
B.A..'b and M.A.^s in general, can hardly write a 
common letter in every-day English. They will 
write you a long Essay on the Feudal System in 
Europe, or a critique on Macbeth/' or an analysis of 
''The Blower and the Leaf;" but they will murder the 
Queen’s English in writing a common business letter. 
There must be something vicious, something eesen- 
tially wrong, in such a system of education. Of the 
two systems, the system of the village pd(hsdld, 
which aims at the practipal and the useful, is infinitely 
more sensible. By all means have the ornamental 
part of education, but do not sacrifice utility to 
ornament. An M.A. and Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, whqpi joinmg his appointment at a 
MofussU Station, thus notified hia arrival to hie 
official superior : " Sir, I bog to inform you that I 
have arrived here yestenlay." O U^mpora f O mores/ 
Can nothing be done to remedy this disgraceful 
state of things f 

It may be easily believed that our hero was often 
subjected to that system of disciplinary correction of 
which R&ma Rupia was so warm an advocate. A 
peasant's son, young, vigorous, and in rude health, 
Qovinda hated the restraints of a school, and often 
played the truant. Instead of going to schooF he 
often repaired to the high embankment of some 
distant tank, or to some mango tope or tamarind 
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^ri)Vo, and thore played with hoy^ tending cattle 
Ftnma Rilpa, howevur, adopted vi^oroua ineasurt^^ for 
t;o‘ seizing of traants. He had finnned a sort of 
detective police, consist ing of four able- bod ual sar- 
• lirpodoff, or senior pupils, who were sent out wlu'ii- 
ever a truant had to be caught. Whenever (jovinda 
was absent from school, these detectives went to his 
house, and asked his mother or grandmother where 
ho was. If told that he had g<me to school as usual, 
they sought for him in the outskirts of the village, 
and especially his favourite haunts, and invariably 
captured linn. If he showed resistance, his h'gs 
would be caught hold of by two of tlie lads, and liia 
arms by the other two. Thus susptmded between 
four stout bearers, Govinda, half (h‘a(l witli fright, 
was often brought to the puf/Mu'/n, and wt*!! 

thnisherl by the pedagogue. This deiectivo* police 
was useful to tlio vilhige schoolmaster in ot tier ways 
Wlicncvci tlicrc wnis a feast m his house — and f(‘asl8 
aic ev(‘r and anon oci urrnig in Hindu houses, liow'(*ver 
poor — find he stood in n(a*d of plantain-U'jives, to 
S(mve as plates for his gueslM, he had ordv to order 
hifl detectives to procure them; and tlioy lorliiwith 
entereil srune garden and stole plantain-leaves for 
their timelier, who, asking no question consenmee 
aake, gladly received them with thanks 

(lovinda was successively going tlirough thecae 
varu'd processes of montal quickcming, healt hy disci- 
pline, and excellent moral training, when Ins bcIkkiI 
career waa suddenly brought to a cloee by an accident, 
a description of which moat be reserved for a future 
^pter. 



CFiA^rKR XVIU. 

TFfK SATI. 

0 of miaery ' 

Yoa oannot her ono» — thnr m)Ui>d 

In that wild ditiAooatice la drown >] , 

But in her faoa you aoe 

The aupplicatiou and the agony ; 

See in her iwelhng thnuit the desperate strengtli 
That with rain effort strugglee yet for life ; 

Her arms oontractod now tu fruitless strife, 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd m vain for pity spread , 

They force her on, they bind her to tiie dead. 

Cur js 0/ K$hama. 

It was tomewhere about this time, when Govinda wa» 
between seven and eight years of age, that he witnessed 
on® of those horrible scenes which, in fonner times, 
were daily enacted on the plains, and especially on the 
banks of the sacred Bhagiratlii, but which, thanks to 
the enlightened hamanity of the British Government, 
have now been altogether suppressed. Every one ai 
Kinchanpur had taken his midday meal — for the hour 
was about three o'clock in the afternoon — and Govinda 
was on his way to the pdlhsdld, with his bundle of 
paim-leaves and mud iuk-pot, when ‘his ears were 
regaled with a peculiar beat of the drum which he had 
never heiird before. As the sound proceeded from 
near the house of his fatheris family priest, R^mdhan 
Misra, Govinda, instead of gfoing to school, turned 
towards that lane, especially as he saw numbers of 
men, womeUi and of^dren were ronning in that 
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direction. Rdmdhan Misra'a father had died that 
morning, and the peculiar boat of the drum, to which 
we have alluded, announced to the inhabitants of the 
village that hia wife, or rather widow, bad resolved to 
burn herself on the same funei-al pile with her 
husband. Govinda entered the house with difficulty, 
as it waa filled with a large crowd. In the 
middle of the court-yard of the house he aaw 
Raradhan's mother sitting BurrouTHlod by a great 
many women. Far from weeping on account of the 
death of her husband, she was every now and then 
laughing, and seemed to be the gayest of the gay. 
She looked clean and bathed; the luuls of her fingers 
and toes had been pared off by a female barber, and 
the sides of her feet, as well as the tips of her toes, 
had been painted red with the alakta ; she was 
dressed in a suit of new clothes, or rather in a now 
she was dasuiling in ornaments in all parts of 
her body ; her forehead waa painted red with ver- 
milion ; her lips were red with the paint of catechu 
and lime in the pan which she was chewing ; and 
she waved in her hand a small twig of the mango 
tree with leaves ; altogether, she looked not aa a 
widow mourning for her deceased partner, but pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband." The 
dead body of her husband had been already earned 
to the place of cremation, and she was about to 
follow thither. As she walked throuj^h the streets — 
for the burning place was in the outskirts of the 
village — she said to the hundreds of men and women 
who had flocked to see her, that that waa the day 
of her marriage, the happiest day of her life ; and 
she raised the well-known marriage shout, ulu ! ulu / 
ulu ! There was not a single person ui the village. 
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male or female, who did not look upon her with tlie 
atmoat reverence. They called her natl, or the Chaste 
One, by way of eminence, as her conjugal fidelity 
was auch that she was following her hu.sl).ind into the 
invisible world. They compared her to Savitri — the 
ideal of a Hindu wife, and praised her for her extra- 
ordinary piety, her conjugal faithfulness, and her heroic 
fortitude. As the procession went on, exclamations 
of ulu f tilii / uhi ' ILiri half Hain })ol ^ Hari ho! / 
rent the air; and the deafening tom-fooifi kt‘f)t time 
with those pounds. At last the procession reaclu^d the* 
side of the tank, wht^ro the pile had htam proT>,i!('(h 
on which the body of the decea^^ed had been alnaidy 
laid. The pile was hetwe(*n seven and (Mglit feet 
long, about four broad, and three high. Tlieno was 
a goodly array of faggots and flax; a pot filled with 
clarified butter was also tliercs 

The sati now took ofT the ornaments from her 
body, and distributed tiunn amongst her frumd'^ 
and relations, who were standing around lu^r ; and 
she threw among the crowd haiulfiils of fried paddv 
(khadi)^ and shells {kndi), which she liad with her. 
Great wavS the scramble among the crowd for the frit'd 
paildy and the shells, for it was believed that tliey had 
the smgulsr property of niiriiculously liealing all sorts 
of disoiivses. Motlu^s not unfreipiently tied oii(> or twf- 
of these shidls round the necks of their children as 
a charm against all disease. Govirida was fortunate 
enough to get one of these shells, which he care- 
felly secured in a corner of his dhuti. She next 
went through the ceremony of pradakshin, that is, 
the went seven times round the pile on which the 
body of her deceased husband had been laid, scatter- 
her all the time fried paddy and ahells. 
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Circumambulation over, she went up to the pile with 
unfiiltering steps, and laid hor.self down beside the 
>iody of her deceased husband. The living and the 
dead were now tied together by strong ropes, and 
faggots were heaped upon them. A death-like still- 
ness followed. Raindban, the son of the living and 
the dead, now approached the pile with a lighU'd 
faggot in his hand, to discharge the last offices "f 
filial affection pre.scnbcil in the holy books. ith 
averted eyes he applied the faggot to the inoiith of 
deceased father, and to the pile, d’he pile blazed 
up lu a moiiient, and the women and other relations 
of the deceased set up a loud scream. As the thiuie 
lenched tha S'iIi’k body, she shrieked; but the dniiiis 
were beat lu full chorus, to Irown the cries of the 
iiiihappv woman. More faggots were applied, and 
ipiantitles ot or clarified butter, wore pour.sl 

upon thi'Tii to ai.l the combustion. 

Rut lo 1 the 'u/i has di.sengaged herself from 
the ropes by winch she had been tied. She sits up. 
“^'le htrotclie.-, out her hands imploimgly She 
■creams She attempts to escape. The intoxication 
of superstition had hitherto kept her up, but she 
now gives way to nature. But in vain. 'Dio drums 
are now beat at their londe.st ; deafening hlionts of 
If.iri hoi ! Ifiiri hoi! pierce the skies; and hy means 
of two bamboo.s, which were kept in rendineBS, the 
n.iH i.s preventisl from getting down. It is all over 
with her. She has fallen a victim to grim super- 
stition. More faggots and gki wore had in requisi- 
tion till the bodies were quite conaomed. What 
Govinda felt on witnessing this shocking scene I 
know not, for he has left no record of his thoughts; 
hat it is not too much to assert tbst there was not 
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ft single man or woman in all Kdnchanpur who fell 
that there was anything wrong in that dreadful act 
of self-murder ; on the contrary, all regarded it as 
an act of the highest piety, and looked upon the 
□nfortunate victim of Brdhraanical superstition as 
an especial favourite of Heaven. 

This was the last time when the salt rite was 
performed at Kanchanpor, for in a few months after 
this event, Lord William Bontinck, one of the most 
beneficent of rulers that ever wielded the destinies 
of an empire, had the moral courage to enact, on 
ith December, 1829, that law which for ever put 
ft stop to that murderous practice 



CnAPTKR XIX. 

SVBNlNGa AT MOUB, 

1 oonld * talo unfold, whoM word 

Would ham)w up thy #001 , freoZ/O thy young blood ; 

li&ke tliy two l»ko stars, start from their •pht'ros , 

Thy knotted and combinCKl kx:ks to part, 

And eaoh particular liair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful poroupme. 

Hamlet. 

I fOROiT whether 1 told the English reader — for the 
Bengali reader does not require to be told it — tliat 
in the village of KAnchanpur there was no such thing 
as a tavern. There was, indeed, a grog shop in the 
outskirts of the village, where spirits distilled from 
rice were sold, but it was resorted to only by the 
lowest people, like hd4^ and people mncb 

lower in social status than the agricultural class to 
which Badan belonged. Besides, in the grog shop 
no company could be had ; people went there merely 
for drmk, and after getting what they wanted, they 
returned to their homes. Badan and any member of 
his family would no more think of drinking spints or 
wine than of committing murder — the former habit 
being reckoned almost as heinous a crime as the 
latter. Badan, K41am4nik, and Gay4ram, therefore, 
generally spent , their evenings at home ; only now 
and then they visited their friends. In the summer 
months, beginning in February and ending about the 
middle of June, after returning from their day’s worlr 
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m the field, and after they had washed their feet and 
hands, they spread a nmt in the court-yard, sat upon 
it crosa-legggd, smoked, and talked on the events of 
the day. Alaiiga often sat near them, not on the 
mat, but on the ground at a little distance, and joined 
in the conversation. The subjects of conversation 
were often the state of the weather; bullocks; the 
progress made in ploughing, or harrowing, or sowing, 
or irrigating; the xtiinindar's rent; and the rnahdjan ^ b 
(money-lender's) interest. In all those matters old 
Alanga took as keen an interest as Hadan himself. 
Soinetimos a neighbour dropped in, to whom was ad- 
ministered the never-fading hospitality of the hookah. 

Govinda was invariably present at these evening 
parties. At sun-down, he returned from the pdfhddld, 
put away in a corner of the verandah of the big hut 
his bundle of palmyra-leaves, his roed-pen, and 
earthen pot of ink ; washed his hands, feet, and 
mouth, at the tank ; ate in the kitchon his dal and 
hlidtj (h^alt to him either by his mother or his gnind- 
mother — for, lis a little b^>y, he could not wait so 
late as eight or nine o'clock, when the men and 
the women (excepting Alangjv, who, as a widow, liad 
only one nu>ul), usually had their supper ; and sat 
oil tlie mat in the yard bcMde his father and 
uncle."'. Sitting there he was made to recite the 
Mull I [^1 ication d'abh', and otlier lessons which he 
had learnt at .school. Hndan, though not initiated 
into the mysteries of reading and wnting, often 
pul aritlnnetical questions to his son and heir. 
Thu lollowuig are spetcimena of the questions he 
pul 

** If f(^r one pice you get ten plantains, how many 
plantain*^ would you get for four pice?" 
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“ If for one pice you get ten plantains, what 
would be the price of fifty plantains f ** 

The first tune B^idan proposed such questions, 
(iovinda in his simplicity, asked, 

'' Which sort of plantaina, Bahd ^ {lUilxi being 
invariably used in Bengali for papa.) Is it the 
martamdna^ or the kiintdli kind T 

Badan, giving ji ‘.mile Hignilicnnt l'I Hiiperior 
wisdom, siigely replusl, 

It does not inatUT, Govnn, \sliat s<»it ul pl.inlain 
vt L8, the calculation is all tb(‘ >am('.” 

Over a question, Govnuia would S(unctniu*s sj)eiul 
a quarter of an hour, and Biulan, fearing that the 
little mathematician had falhm asleep, would ask, 

Axe you sleeping, Govm T when Gminda 
would imme<liately answer, 

“No, Bfiba, I am not sh'eping; 1 am calcu- 
lating it in my mind.“ 

But Badan had llie good sense not to torture him 
with a ]arg“ iitmiln'r of <pH*Htn)ns ; after one or two 
q iotions^ In' illovNod hun to do whatever ho chose. 
And wlijit G'»vmda chose every night to do, was to 
go to a neighh-unng hut, which was occupied by 
an old w<tm!in tamoii^^ fc»r story ^telling. 

Sumbhu’s i5\< *1 lM‘r — HO the '-hi woman whs called 
— was about filty yeai^ of age, a widow, wdio sup- 
ported herself by spnining tliread ami K(*lling it to 
w’eavers. She had son «»f tlie name of Saitd)hu, who, 
being ab<jut ten vears old, made himself u'^eful and 
eiirned a little money by tending tlie of a 

neighbour. Sambhu's mother was acknowledged to 
'be the best story-teller in her part of the village, 
and was therefore h>oko<l upon with admiring awf 

bv ftll tbp rbildrpn A« as the Inrnps w«*re hi 
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cfiildren dropped in into her hat, eometdmea singly, 
Bumetimes in groaps of two or three, to listen to the 
marvellous upakath^fl (stories) of Sambhu^s mother. 
It was this party of children that Govinda joined 
every night after extricating himself from the arith- 
tnelical cross-examination of hia father and uncles. 
'I’he old woman sat in her hut before a dim lamp, the 
oil of which was supplied to her every evening by one 
or otlior of her infantile audience. She was not, how- 
over, idle while reciting stories, she incessantly turned 
the chntkn which went round merrily to tho tune of 
yhfuiiij ijhrKirif ghnan. When describing a pathetic 
or an awful scene she would drop the handle of the 
wheel from her right hand, and the carded cotton 
from her left, and make gestures suitable to the 
narrative. 

Sambhu'g mother's stories were usually on three 
subjects — kings and queens, ghosts, and the travels of 
four friends. Every king of Sambhu's mother had 
two queens, one of whom, called Siio, was always good; 
and tho other, called Duo, was always bad ; and the 
story always ended in the punishment of the bad queen 
and the prosperity of the good one. ** Four Friends 
in Travel" was the stock-theme of another class of 
stories ; and though their adventures were diflEereut 
in different stories, the four friends were always 
the same, vis., rdj-putra (king's son), pdtrer-puira 
(minister's son), kofodler-putra (son of the prefect of 
the police), and $addgarer-puira (merchant's son). 
But the most popular of all her stories were those 
about ghosts, in reciting which she exerted her 
utmost powers of description. When describing the 
approach of a ghost, she wpuld lower her voice into 

whisper, and when the ghost spoke she alwajf 
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epoke through the nose. On such occasions the 
young listeners always got frightened ; they drew 
towards each other and towards Sambhu's mother ; 
they felt a shiver through the system, and their 
fmir stood on end. When the last story of the 
night was a ghost-story, the children were afraid 
to go to their homes singly ; they fonnoil thoinselvos 
into a group, from which each ono dropped off as 
he came to the door of lua house, the boldest of the 
company being the last to reach home. Though 
Govinda was the story^-toller^s next-door neiglibour, 
he never could go homo alone after hearing a ghost- 
story ; his comrades always accompanitKl him not 
only to the door, but to the inside of his house. 
These ghost- stories, volumes of which are heard by 
every Bengali boy, product two efTects on Ins mind 
— they strengthen his idea of the supernatural, an</ 
m ake h im tim’d and cov'ard!^? 



CHAPTFm XX. 

THI HINDO WIDOW. 

Bohe we«[)eth, weyleth, cryetb piteously ; 

To slen hirtolf •oh© wayteth pryvylv 

IVifl Kni^ht^i TaU 

It was the month of August. The elephant/t of the 
quarters wore djpping their gigantic trunks in the 
universal oct'an, and sc^tUering the limpid element 
m the fact' of tho heavens. The ram was (le.^cending 
in torrents, each drf>p of which was so thick and 
ht^avy, that tfie people of Kiinchanpur compaied it 
fo (he pc'^tle of a pedal; and tho oldest inhabitant 
of the village declared that he had never seen since 
his birth such copious sliowers. Tlio einbankmenta 
(>f tho mighty Ajaya broke, tho banks of the May6 
ovorllowod, tho country for miles was under water, 
and Kanchanpur looked like an i.sland in the ocean. 
All husbandry was of course put an end tn . the 
cows were pent up in their folds ; and tho peasants 
either smoked in idleness or spun packthread in their 
rude reels, except those adventurous spirits who 
wont (cit with hand-nets to aitch fi.sh in the surround- 
ing waters. When, after a few days, the waters had 
9 ubsidt‘d, and the balks of the paddy fields were 
just visible, Badan, Kalam^nik, and Gaydrara went 
to BOO those fields on which grew the Aus paddy, 
which before tho late heavy rains was almost ready 
for the sickle Kach of the three brothers had the 
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|)ea.sant*8 or bamboo stick in hia hand, vnih 
> 11 1 which they never went to the fields As Gayamn 
was walking;* upon a balk between two paddy 
a keKfiijn serpent, a species of c(du*a di capelin 
jet black in complexion, about tliree cubits inleii^Mli 
reared its hooded liead above the waters, stood almost 
bolt upright for a se('()nd, and da? ted like lio-Jitninp 
towards him. It was not? unlike tlio^e snakes in tin 
forests of Calabria, of wincli Virtril speaks in hiK 
Geoi’i^ics,*^ a pa-suL^e fioin wlncli we g’ive it 
Dryden’s translation — 

In fair s v^oodn a snaki* is hrrd, 

Witli cnrlinc: cio-i and an ii<l\an< mo' 

Wftviiu' he ro!N. nnd imikrs awnnlniv; (iiK'k, 

Dim brlly spottcfi hurni ■'h**! i-- })im ha< k 

While Mpnii^^'s art' hiok« a, wlnh* ih»‘ ^oiuh**rn iiir 

And dn'ppmc hea\<‘n‘< (In* inoiviined eartli repair, 

He livoh on ^Oindinv! Hinl t rt inhlm^' hop -. 

And filln hiH rnaw it h fish, or tl h li <<j ua< lou s fropa 

Such was tile snakt* wlticli mailo a dasli a^nnnst 
Gayiirarn There ^^as no tune to esi'ape In tin 
''inkling of an e \ o tin* srrpent daitrd its fanp^h 
n*ar his HTik h^'joint , turned ap^eaiii, and i^avn* a 'n cond 
'•ite. Kalanianik, ^^l^o uas at a short di^taine^ 
rushe<l forward, and ^^l(il one blow of Ins heavy 
hamboo, J)ut an end to the malip-nant f'an*( i df 
the vcnomouH reptilt* Hut it was tod lati*. d’ln 
poison of the /o* pya is (juieker in its efTei'ts than 
that of almost any other hjiccioh of sirjient 
GayAr4in dropped down. Hadan, who had now 
'"ome up to the spot, tie*l his gdmrhha (bathing 
towel) above the part bitten, and with the 
ae«i9tance of Kalamdnik carried him home. The 
women set up a loud lamentation. The neigh- 
bonre, and the inhabitanta of the village in general 
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came in crowds, and were struck with horror. Many 
were the prayers silently offered to the goddess 
Manas^ Devi, the goddess of snakes, for Gaydrdm'e 
re(5overy. Some proposed one drug, some another ; 
at last it was decided that the famous yndl (serpent- 
catcher) of Chandrah^ti, a village two miles distant, 
who was a well-known curer of serpent- bite, should 
be sent for. The only thing that Badan did in the 
meantime, was to bind the leg tightly above the 
ankle, and to wash the wound with milk. But the 
poison was evidently working into the system. 
Gay^rtlm now shrieked in agony, and now was falling 
into a stupor, and they tried tlioir best to keep him 
awake. As Gayar^m was very young, very gentle 
in his disposition, and never did any injury to any 
one, the sympathy of the whole village was excited 
on his behalf. Many old women proposed many 
nostrums, some of which were tried, but without 
effect. 

The mdl of Chandrahdti at last arrived, and 
immoduitely began operations. Ue rubbed down the 
body of Gayamiu, as if trying to bring down the 
poisv'Mi which had coursed up ; blew over it with his 
mouth, and muttered many viantnis^ one of which 
was as tollows : — 

HAya more ki holo I 

GhatAiie bish molo ! 

NA^i biHh, bishkrir 4j!i4. 

But the ojhd did not resort to mere charms and 
mcantationa. Ue made the patient swallow several 
roots of plants reduced to powder, and a substance 
which looked very like fwtisddar (ammonia), though he 
refused to mention its name. The whole night the 
mdl tried his utmost, now calling upon the gods, 
chiefly MahWeva ; now raHHinsr down the body; now 
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liluvviug with hifl mouth ; now administering drugs, 
(iut in vain. Before dawn, Gay4r4m was a lifeliss 

(.^•rpse. 

Tliif^ droatlful event filled with uniittcMiiUle sorrow 
the members of the Immble family whosi* fortnnoH 
form the subject ot this book. B^uian felt as if his 
right hand had been cut off, for though Gayftrdm 
was the youngest of the three, he had wisdom beyond 
hi9 years, and often gave salutary advice in times of 
difficulty. Kalam^nik, though less demonstrative 
than Badau, and somewhat stern and unengaging 
\n hia outward demeanour, had within liis rough 
exterior the sterling gold of a truly generous and 
sympathetic nature; and his inward agony of mind at 
the premature and terribly sudden loss of an rITcm?- 
tionute brother, which was all the more intense that it 
found no outlet, visibly told on his liealth. Alanga's 
grief was infinite. As the deceased was her yoangent 
son, she had perhaps greater affect ion for him than 
for the other two. Day and night she wept over her 

prematurely cut off. She began and ended the day 
with lamentations, her mournful dirge being ofUui pro- 
I' ligod to the silent and solemn hour of midnight. For 
a long time she did not touch tlie rharkd, but spent 
the afternoon in loud lamentations, winch miglit have 
btHiD heard from distant huts, and in which she dwelt 
on every feature of the person and every trait of the 
character of her favourite son. It was Rachel weep- 
ing for her child, and refusing to be comfort^ 
because he was not. The recollection of the sort 
of death which Gayurum had met with added to the 
poignancy of Alanga's grief. It was an uunatura 
death. Death by serpent-bite, by lightning, by fire, 
by a fall, and other sorts of accidental and sudder 
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end, are regarded as visitations from the gods for 
sin. And Alanga could not understand why they, 
of all people in the village, should be visited with 
such a dreadful calamity. She said to herself 
** Don^t we fear and worship the gods ? Don't wo 
respect Brahmans f Don't we give alms according 
to our means ? Don't we practise the usual religious 
ceremonies 7 Why then should the gods be angry 
with us 7 What sin have we committed that we 
should bo visited with so heavy a calamity 7 0 

Vidhatiil was this in thy mind?" 

Aduri's sorrow .was, however, the gh)oiniest, thongli 
perhaps less disinterested than Alanga's. It wim tin 
blackness of dark despair. Her married life was 
now at an end. Though young, sln» mu^t remain b 
widow all her lift^ Assoinafion with a hinband is 
regarded as the HutniniDu htniufa of womanlv eviNtence 
Is life worth anything now that liappme^s has become 
impossible 7 Wliat made lu^r ‘^addt‘st was tlie hor- 
rible prospect of perpetual wnh »\vho(»d. Her sun 
had gone down while it whs noon. Hope, that ccunes 
to all, never visited lu'r. The rest (T her life — if 
life it could be called ^^HS to be one continued 
midnight, without the u .. pri'spect of a d.awn 

It 18 iiupt>ssible not to 'sympathise witli a Hindu 
widow. It IS not that she is per-^tv ntevl and tor- 
mented by her relations and friends — tliat is a 
fiction of fon'ign writers, of pi'opK* unacquainted 
with Hindu life in its actual manifestations — but 
the peculiar wrotchednees of her condition lies in 
tins, that the fountain of her heart, with its afFec- 
tiona and desires, is for over dried op. She becomea 
t Boulloa.s thing, and her life a blank. Aduri did 
mi like Alanflra. fill tlie house and the neighbour- 
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hood with her ories^ nor did she expatiate in her 
lamentations on every good quality of her amiable 
husbai^d. Such a thing would have been deemed 
indecent in a widow. Her grief was a silent grief. 
She sobbed day and night. She broke her onia- 
ments, whether of oonch-sboll, or sealing-wax, or 
silver; she broke the iron ring on her wrist, the 

symbol of wifehood ; she no longer braided her 

hair ; she gave up daubing the top of her fore- 
head with vermilion, which distinguishes a Hindu 
wife from a Hindu widow ; she gave up putting 
on sdf%9 with colouro<l borders. Her share of the 
pleasures of life had bt'en exhausted; her part on 
the theatre of life had been played out : henceforth, 

though in the world, she was not to bo of the 

world. 

English people have, somehow or other, got the 
ideii thit a Hindu widow rooeives harsh and cruel 
treatment from the relations of her husband. This 
IS not true. There are no doubt exceptional cases, 
but, as a general mle, Hindu widows are not only not 
ill treated, but they meet with a vast deal of 
sympathy. Old widows in a Bengali Hindu family 
are often the guides and counsellors of those who stylo 
themselves the lords of creation. We had the Imppi- 
ness of being acquainted with a venerable old Hindu 
widow who was not only the mistress of her own 
house, consisting of a oonsidenible number of middle- 
aged men and women, but she was often the referee 
of important disputes in the village of which she 
was mn inhabitant, and her decisions were received 
with the highest respect. Nor is this an exceptional 
case. Old widows, provided they have intelligence 
and good oharaoter, assert, rm aAoount of their experi- 
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ence in life, their Baperiority over men younger than 
they. Aa to the privations of widowa^ a little too much 
is made of them. Besides the one supreme privation 
of having the fountain of their affections sealed iij), 
the others, of which foreign writers make so much, 
are not worth speaking about. The most considerable 
of these minor privations is that only one meal is 
permitted thorn in twenty-four hours. But this 
rostniint will cease to bo regarded aa a privation when 
it is considered that a witlow^s meal is usually larger 
in quantity and heavier in weight than that of a 
married woman ; tliat the meal is taken in the after- 
noon not many hours before sleep ; that most widows 
are sleek and stout; and that many of the strong 
and able-bodied peasants of the North Western 
Provinces, and the Hindu Sepoys in the Bengal army, 
take only one mei\l in twonty-fonr hours. Lot not 
the reader suppose that we are extenuating the misery 
of Aduri. Her case was truly pitiable. Tliough 
not anticipating unkind treatment from the rest of 
the family, she felt that she was H(X'ially dead; at any 
rate, that she was ai.ons in the world. 

Tliis calamitous event in Badan^s little household 
altogether changed tlie colour and cv^mploiion of 
our hero's destiny. It is idle to conjecture what 
he might have become if his education had been 
carried on ; he might perhaps have beev^mo a moharir 
jclork), a gomastd (agent), or a naih (manager) to 
a aainindar. But the untimely dcMith of Gay4r6m 
put an end to all those hopes. Govinda could not 
l>t) conveniently allowed to continue his studies. 
Gkky4r4m had charge of the cows and of the bollocks. 
Now that he is gone to the other world, who is to 
attend on them T Badan and Kdlam^nik went 
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rtMjinred for cultivation; and the women — excepting 
girls — of Budan*a claas of peasants do not 

usually tend cows in the field. The resolution waa 
at once taken that Govinda should no longer go to 
th(‘ path said. Thus closed our heiVs career at 

school, where he had learned to a<ld, to subtract, 

and to sign his name. But there is another oduca- 

li«ui quite dilTorent from that which is givcm m 
schools; how Govinda profited by it will be seen in 
subsequent chapters. 
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Th«re ifl A te«r for all that dia, 

▲ monmar o^ar the hombleat grtTa. 

Bytan^ 

ArriB the terribly sudden death of Gay^riiin, the 
family in whose fortunes we are interested became 
andean for a month; for what is called mourning 
amongst Europeans^ is called dsoucha (uncleannees) 
amongst Hindus, not unlike the custom of the Jews 
of old. Upon people whose life is a continual scene 
of privation, dsoucha does not pref^g heavily : still 
it entailed some hardship on the little family. Fish, 
which is an essential accompaniment of Bengali diet, 
being eaten along with rice both at mid-day and at 
night, was not touched by any member of the family 
during the thirty days of unclean ness. To Alanga 
alone this was no privation, as she had ceiised to be 
piscivorous since the <x>mmonceinent of her widow- 
hood* Free social iutorcourhe with friends was not 
oultivated, as a person who is unclean cannot touch 
another without defiling him. The hair on Badan^s 
ohin and forehead — parts which f\re always shaven, 
unless a Hindu, like the Jewish Nazarite, dedicat^js it 
to some god — was suffered to grow; and mustard 
oil, with which a Bengali, whether lUjd or riiyat, 
anoints his body before bathing, and which makes 
his face to shine, was discontinued. The greatest 
anateritioa are naturally practised by the nearest 
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relationB of a deceased person— -by his eldest son 
and his widow; but as Gayir&m had no children, 
they were practised by Aduri alone. She put on the 
same piece of »d(i — without a coloured border— day 
and night for a whole month ; and after bathing every 
day, she kept on her person the $dfi dripping wet, 
till it dried of itself. She did not join the family 
meal, and did not eat what had been cooked by 
others ; she cooked for herself ; nor was she allowed 
to eat what the others ate — she had to be satisfied 
with one meal a day of simple diap rice, boiled with 
a little milk or clarified butter. In this manner, 
Aduri and the rest spent the whole of the unclean 
month. On the thirtieth day took place the purifi- 
cation. The male members of the family were shaved 
by the family barber, and the female barber pared 
the nails of the fingers and toes of the women. 
They then bathed in a tank, put on new clothes, 
performed certain religious ceremonies called ^rdildha^ 
with the assistance of the family priest — and thoE 
became clean, and restored to the society and com- 
munion of their fellow-men. 

We have more than once, in the course of this 
narrative, spoken of Badan^s family guru, or spiritual 
director, family priest, and family barber of both 
•exes; and the English reader may ask how could 
a poor man like Badan, a mere cultivator of the 
soil, afford to keep such expensive articles aa a father- 
oonfeesor, a priest, and a barber. But whether they 
are expensive or not, those three gentlemen are 
eesentially necessary to every Hindu family. There 
cannot be a Hindu family which hae not its guru, ite 
purohtta, itfl ndjnta ; and the reason is that there 
cannot be a Hindu family without its religion, re- 
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ligion being interwoven with social manners and 
customs. 

Nor are these officers expensive. Gangd Nipita, 
the barber, once a fortnight shaved the forehead and 
cl;ir. of Badan, Kalam^nik, and afterwards of our hero , 
and his worthy partner in life, whose name we never 
hoard, as she was always called NapUtii, or more 
fnrniliarly Napteni, once a month pared the nails of the 
women. And what did the couple receive for the^i* 
fortnightly and monthly sorvices ? Why, not more 
than half a man (maund) of paddy about the time of 
harvest, tlie price of whicli in tlie days of which we are 
speaking could not have b(‘en more than four annas, 
sixpence, besides some occasional presents at a marriage, 
on purification after the death of a member of tlx* 
family, at the birth of a child, and ’the like. Tlie 
pnrohita (priest) of the family, Raindfian Misra, the 
same whose mother became $ati, who officiated at 
births, niarnages, d(‘aths, and all religious celebra- 
tions, hardly receivetl anything except* the offerings 
(consisting of rice, plantains, and the like) made to 
me gods on those occasions, and occasional presents 
of the products of the earth in their seasons, like 
brinjal, potatoes, puNe, sugar-cane. Though most 
Aguris are of the Nn'Ada sect, Badan was a Vaish- 
nava, and had therefore a gonuimi for his guru, or 
epiritual guide, whose name was Vnndavana Oos- 
vaiiii, of the village of Aogr4in, many miles distant 
from Kanchanpur. He visited the family once a 
yfvir in the course of his ecclesiastical visitation, the 
object of which was not so much the impartmg 
of ghostly instruction as the fieecing his flock a* 
much as he possibly could. Indeed, he did no* 
give instruction at all. The only thing ha evir 
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did to any disciple during that disciple^s lifetime 
was to whisper once into his ear one or two un- 
meaning sounds like kling krUhna, or 7'h}<j dhung, 
or dhung pha(, which unmeaning sounds are called 
vija-mantras, or seed-prayers, and which the disciple 
had to repeat, either mentally or in a whisjier, 
every day of his life at least one hundml-and-ciglit 
tunes. When the gosvaini inflicted Radan with Ins 
annual visit, he had to give him an eight -anna piece 
(a shilling), except on occasions of nulialion into 
the see^l-prayers, when the spiritual guide expected 
perquisites. The English rcMtder may think that the 
guru is the bishop, and the pundnia is Ins curato; 
such is, however, not tlie case, ddie two piisons 
are quite indeptuident of, and may }>e unknown to, 
each other, tlnnr fum’tKtHM bring mitiri'ly dillerent. 
Tlie guru is sornetliing hk(‘ a Fatlier Confes^fir, and 
the pur(di({<i lik(' a C’iiaplam d’be mtolligout rt'ader 
will thus peremve that a Rnigali miyat like Ihidan 
IS not too poor to entertain the services of a Fatlior 
Confessor, a d<^>m(‘stic (.‘haplain, and a family surgi^m 
— for (jangd Napitn wn'ldc'd botli the ra/.or and the 
lancet — since the total annual (’ost for ke('ping those 
three dignitaries did not c<Hfie up to more than six 
■hillings. 

It may be asked again by the simplo English 
reader, if the remuneration of the spintual guide, 
the priest and thr barber, be so little, do they 

maintiiin themselves and their families? In the first 
place, these three personages render services to ■ 
great many people, and every little makes a iniickle* 
Tlie barber of Dadau was the barber of hundreds of 
other people in the village, since every Hindu requirei 
the services of the craft, and no Hindu shaves htm* 
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self; Badan’fl priest was the priest of a great many 
other families, some of whom were rich, and gave 
him a great deal ; while liadau's spiritual guide ImJ 
diHciples, not only at Kanchanpur, but in hundreds of 
other villages scattered all over the country, fiorn 
all of whom he received his yearly stipend. In the 
second place, the spiritual priest and barber do not 
depend for their livelihood on the income of iheir 
trade or profession : each has some acres of land, 
wliich he cultivates by employing laboureis. 

In the villages of Bengal, nearly all classes of 
people, excepting the peasantry, get ihoir clothes 
washed by members of the dhohd caste, who have 
been washermen from generation to generation. In 
Badan^s house the women did the washing, which 
took place once a mouth. On such occasions, the 
clothes, put in }uin4i9 containing wtiler, cow^s urine, 
and ashes — especially the ashes of burnt plantain 
trees, which have a powerful alkaline properly — were 
subjected to the process of boding, and ilien taken 
out to the tank near the house and beaten upon a 
plank or a big stone, and sub.setjueniiy washed in 
water and pot in the sun. Exceptionally fine clothes, 
like those worn on high days and holidays, were 
given to the professional washerman. 1 should, 
however, remark that every member of Badan's 
family washed in water his or her dhuH or safi 
every day at the time of bathing, as it is reckoned 
unclean, from a ceremonial point of view, to pot on 
during the day the same piece of cloth in which a 
person has slept at night. Hence a Hindu, though 
poor, must have two pieces of cloth — one to bathe in 
(bathing naked being unknown in the country), and 
another to put on while the first one is drying in the 
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san ; and if a peasant be the poorest of the poor he 
has his gdmckhd, or bathing- towel, which he wraps 
round his waist whilst his is drying. Consklor- 

mg that Bengali Hindu peasants bathe every day 
throughout the year, and every day wash their clothes 
in water, we have no hesitation in saying that they 
are about the cleanest peasantry in the world. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PASTOIUL SCENUa. 


A Tftricnu group the herds and flocks ooiapcSfc! 
Rural oonfuHion ! On the grassy hank 
Some ruminatnig he , while others stand 
Half ui the 11(xh1, and, often bonding, sip 
The circling 8uifa<50 In the middle dri.>ops 
The strong labonotia oi, of honest front, 

Whu'h, incornpohod, ho shakos , ami fiMin his side* 
The tioublmis nisects lashes with his 1, 
Returning still 

r/iernson’# Smsom. 


Our hero hiia bidden adieu to the school of R^raa 
Rupa^ and enrolled hiinst'lf a student lu the great 
Bchool of Dame Nature. He has done with prunei's, 
with palmyra aiul planiaiu-leaves — at least so far ns 
writing on them is conet'rned ; while the music of the 
miilti})lieation table he hius exchanged for the haimony 
of warblei*s of the grove. We have seen what (li»viiida 
did every day when he atteiuhsi the pi\^hs>\h\ ; let 
us now see what he did every day after he had been 
installed neat-herd of the family, 

(loviuda rose early every morning before crow- 
oawing, went to the straw-loft, took down some 
bundles of paddy straw, and, with the assistance of 
his uncle Kalamfinik, began chopping them with a 
large sickle called bonfi. With the chopped straw, 
mixed with wat-er and some pieces of mustard oil- 
oakes, ho filled tlu^e namh or earthen tub*^, which 
were half sunk in the ground on the y'lrd ni'ar the 
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>^tack of straw. Having made ready their food, ho 
brought out of the cow-house all the cows and 
bullocks, and tied them to their respective tubs. 
While the cows were munching their breakfast, he 
went into the cow-house, made a heap of tlu^ dung 
in a corner of the yard, and threw the refuse into 
the dunghill behind the kitclum. lie next swept 
the enw -house and made it as clean as ho could, 
Bt! owing the wet places with ashes. After some 
time the cows were inilkc'd ; but jls Govinda was luA 
yet eipial to the openition, he contmitial him‘^('lf 
fur suiiiu time with immcdy catching hold of tlie calvi s 
by their ears, while Kalunuinik, sitting on Ins toes in 
a knet'ling {losture, and resting the inilk-can b(dwt‘en 
hiH knee-joints, went on milking, at a great rate', to 
the delightful tune of r/e/H-r/e>, rimn-cho, rhiin-rho* 
The next thing he did was that he went out, with a 
large cpiantit^* of the milk and a half measure, to 

a Rnihman family in the neighhoui Inod wlio had con* 
tracted with Hadan for a daily supply. On returning 
hum(* lu' ina<lo firi'parations for going out to the 
fields with the cows, ddiesc' prejiaratums (y)nsisted in 
putting a quantity of U)bacco in an eartlnm ciif> — foi 
onr hero, tliough only twelve years old, luid alr(‘ady 
taken to smoking — in pounng a little quantity o# 
n ustanl oil uiU) a chnuja (baml>oo pliial) to anoint 
his b<-dy with before batinng, and in tyong some 
fried rice in his ijdmrhJid, Th(^ pn*panitKjns over, he 
loosened the cows, and took tliein out to graze beside 
a large tank, where wji.s an asvatha tree, in the shafle 
of which were sitting four lads who had evidently 
c<)ine on the same errand as Gorinda. On seeing 
him one of the lads said, “ Hullo, Gove, what is the 

matter? We thought you were not craning t^-day ** 
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Oovinda, I am a little late to-day. I was 
delayed in the house of the Bhattachdryas, where I 
stopped a long time before they took milk. The 
ginni (mistress) had gone to bathe, and there was 
nobody in the house to take milk.*^ 

First Lad. How much milk does Mangli give 
now ? I thought she was about to cease giving 
milk/' 

Gomnda. She will do so soon ; bat in the 
meantime she gives one seer of milk both morning 
and evening/' 

Second Lad. ** She is a Lakshmi cow. Do you 
know, Gove, that your father bought Mangli from 
my father T" 

Govinda. ** Yes f It is curious I never heard of 
that. How much did my father pay for her f 

Secomi Lad. ** He paid only ton (dkds.** 

I may state here that the word rupey^, or as il 
is commonly written rup6o or nipi, is unknown to 
the peasantry of Bengal, at least to Bengali Hindu 
peasants ; the word tlioy invariably use is tak6. 

Govhida. ^^That is very cheap; for she U a 
good cow." 

Second Lad. ' Of oonrse, it is very cheap. My 
father gave her away almost for nothing, as he was 
in arrears with the zamind^r." 

Third Lad. Look I look I there is a hanumdn 
(baboon) coming towards us with something like a 
gunny-bag in its hands. What can it be 

Govinda. " It is a gunny-bag of ha4i^ The 
rascal has stolen it from the roof of some house." 

Third Lad. " Very likely. Look ! the hanumdn 
has gone up the tree* J hope the fellow wiU not 
pelt our heads/' 
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Oooinda. If he did you should be thankful, 
fftinnmdn was Rdma^a beloved servant and devoted 
lisciple. Your head would be sanctified/* 

Third Lad. ** Sib^h I Sdbilah I (Well done I) 
By going to pdfhsdla two or three years, Gove has 
become a Pandit. May you live for ever, Gove ! 

Govinda, ** What have I done to call forth such 
aarcasfn ? I don*t pretend to be wiser than you all/* 
Fourth Lad. '' Look I am.. her hanunuin is coining 
w-ith a baby monkey suspended on her chest/* 

Second Lad. “ Gove ! see your Mangli is going 
nito Padina Pal*8 sugar-cane Held. If he sees it he 
vill drive the ghost out of you by abusing you/* 

Govinda. (liawUtuj aloiul and directing kin v<nc-n 
towards the cow MantjU about to enter the sutjnr-canr 
vlaniation.) Heh ( heh ! heh I Mangli! Don*t go 
there, you sydld (wife*8 brother, used a« a term of 
abuse) of a cow.** 

Second iJad. Mangli doee not care for yo<jf 
worda ; she is now fairly in.** 

Govinda now nin towards the sugar-cane planta- 
tion, and brought back the cow, not without getting 
some abuse from Padina Pal, the owner of the planta- 
tion, who happened to be there at the tune. 

After tins the five boys began in fun to throw 
clods of earth at the baboons on the tree. One of 
these baboons was what is calliMl a yor/d, that is to 
say, a bab«jon of unuaually large size, and fierce in 
propoilion. The yedd, being prtjvoked to wrath, 
atarlevl up, reared iU long tail in the form of a circle, 
leapt from branch to branch, and filled the air with 
sounds of Oopf oup, oop ; it again sat on a branch, 
showed ita teeth at the lads in a fierce manner, and 
gave oat from ita deep chest the harah cry, khakor. 
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khakor, kJuikor : at last being completely foiled b} 
the minsilea of tho juvenile assailants, it came down 
from the tree and galloped away to a distant one, 
the female baboon following with her cub. 

Alter the baboons had gone away, Govinda 
and his associates ate the parclied rice which each 
one had brought for himself, and then sauntered 
among tho thickets and climbed up trees for fruits, 
riioy at(^ a lot of wild fruit called hainchi — the shrub 
on winch it grows abounding in the place, and an 
• M’ld Innt (Milled Karanc/ui\ but the fruit which they 
liked best, and which they found growing on a large 
tre(} in tlu^ vicinity, was the phalsa (ixrewia asiaticaj. 
'I'liey all chin bed up this tree, and, sitting on its 
branches like so many baboons, ate its little pleasant 
fruit, d'hey then wont to look after their cows and 
to bring them together, as they had dispersed in 
diffeiont directions. ^Iliis done, they anointed their 
bodies with mustard oil, which each one had brought 
for himself in a bamboo phial. Bathing then followcxl. 
The tank was full of aquatic plants of a hundred 
species, of which the raktakambal fNelurnblum 
Hpeciof^umJ or red lotos, was the most magnifi- 
cent-looking. Our cow-herd boys tore up large 
quantities of various sorts of water-lilies, the pods 
of some of which and the stalks of others are edible. 
After this feast of fruits was over, and after tliey had 
again put on their dhutis, which had been extendt^l 
on the grass for sunning, Govinda said — W^ll 
friends, 1 am going home to eat bhdt; please take 
care of my cows during my absence ; I shall be lat^ 
in coming, as I shall have to go to the eastern meadow 
with bhdt for my father and uncle, but Sambhu will 
oonie before me, and relieve yon all three.'' So 
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^;o\Hnda and Sambhu, Ins neighbour, the* son of the 
i(irv-telling woman of whom we have spoken, went 
i^vny. Govinda ate his bhat at home, took his father 
oul uncle's dinner to the fields on the enst side of the 
-illage, and returned to his place at the foot of the 
isratha tree, where he found Sambhu sitting alone, 
vs the other three had gone home for tlieir dinner. 
Vftcr some time those three returned, and the party 
>pent the afternoon in very much tlio same manner 

the forenoon — now going aftei* their cnv/s to 
orrvxmt them from injuring the crops, now climbing 
ip trees and playing pranks on their branches, now 
‘ringing songs about cows and women, and now playing 
a h'ldiujuiu. But the gre^it object of their solicitude 
in the afternoon was the gatliering of a basketful 
' t cow-dung, on the failure of which they would be 
sharply rebuked by their parents, guardians or 
masters. 

The sun h^ now set, though a few of his depart- 
ing rays are still visible on the leafy top of distant 
palmyras. It is twilight— in Bengidi very appro- 
pnately called godhuJi y or roiv*H ilunt the cows must 
bo taken home. Each neat-herd boy, with a basket 
'd cow-dung on his head, and a bamboo stick in his 
t ight hand, is behind his herd of cows, ever and 
omn shouting aloud, either bidding the obedient 
Kiiie to walk faster, or calling back any cow which 
'las strayed from the right path They procx^ed by 
'hrees, or fours, or sixes, in a row, according to the 
nicadth of the road, which is not always a constant 
pnintity; they kick up a great deal of dust, as the 
■ ads are never watered except by heaven; they 
‘.lock up sometimes the whole road— the women, 
^vith ta/sM of water on their waist, standing on both 
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sides to tn^ke room for them. In this fashion 
Qovinda takes his cows home ; ties them to their 
respective stalls in the oow-house’; fills their tube 
with chopped straw, water, and cakes of mustard oil ; 
milks some of them, with the assistance of Kdlamdnik ; 
makes a good fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung 
cakes to drive away mosquitoes and fleas ; and thea 
•huts up the cow-house for the night — and with il 
we also shut up this chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AOVINDa's KKIEND8. 

friends thou haat, and thoir a^loption tried, 

Grapple them to tljy bouI with iMK^ps of steol 

Havihi. 

TffH BjBtem of casto prevents the differmit classes of 
Ilmdns from full social int^^reoiirse \vitli one another. 
Agiiria will not eat and intermarry with any that 
do not belong to that caste; an<l tin* same in 
tnio of tin* thirty-Hix castc's into winch the hole 
Hindu cominunity in Bengal is said to he divided , 
hut, short of eating, di inking, and in t<*i ma i ry mg, 
tliei’e is a ^ood (h‘al of intoieoumi* ami kmdl\ feoi- 
ing betw'een ineinbers of ddlerent casti.s. An Aguri 
may liave a (jod/ii (inilCman), or a (nginnl- 

tund ciiste), or a man <d any t-tlM-r <,»'-!«•, ,is 
most intimate fnimd, altln.ii;.di ilies ma\ !i<d enji.y 
each ot}i(*i*’s Ci^mpaiiy ai .Ir.iim — a tbm^ ■'i-mewlin 
Qi. Intel hgi ble to I he dinin i l< \ An _'!<>-> 1 1 , '% liO^ 

We suspect, uin haj’dl^) < • i « • i v »' «d t r a nd Inp, i xi rpl 
through the stomach. Ani.-^ i tin o,id ,, ni - 
of tlie peasantry and a»M->iji.- <d licngti, ’/•it ih 

s vast deal of fncndU nirrc > nm( , and ii i- oy 
DQ means mu uncoinimei il)0<g fm lads of ddTerent 
castes to vow eternal trimnJ-hip with om* notlier. 
The friendships of which we an- n«»\x wpt ainrjg are not 
anhke those we read of among the ancient JI( llenes, as 
in the mythical story of Damt/ii and PytliuiH, the 
half- legendary tale of llarmodioH and Aristogeiton ; 
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and Borne infitances of which are charmingly 
told U8 in the Dialogues of the '' Attic Bee/^ Bui 
it is impossible to avoid the suspicion, especially from 
the lively descriptions of Plato, that, generally speak- 
ing, there was something morally rotten in those out- 
wardly graceful friendships, and that a Hellenic erasie* 
was not always a virtuous friend. The friendships 
of the peasant youth of Bengal, however, are generally 
virtuous and disiiiteroated. One peasant boy vowa 
eternal friendship with another peasant boy, or with 
ft boy of the artisan class, and the fact is not only 
known to the parents and relatives oi both — and thi* 
same was doubtless true, in most cases, of the 
Hellenic ei*astai—hnt the formation of the sacred tie 
IS ratified and strengthened by exchanges of presents. 
Two friends, of the sort of which wo are speaking, do 
not mention each otlier’s names ; the one calls the 
other, whether in private or in public, simply frieiuL 
Voutliful friendsliip amongst the Grecians seems to 
have been excessively jealous — an ernsif'n guarding the 
y(>uth he loved almost with The same jealousy witli 
winch a man guaids *hi^ wife. Friendship amongst 
V' olhlu! {)cw'^.knts of Ihoigul is different. Indeed, 
u ilungah pciuMinl lad has generally three friends, all 
of them chvse and intimate, and there does not 
'^eem to be the slighte.-il jealoiusy manifested by them. 
The tlirt^e friends have thriH) different names. A boy 
generally has a kangdi, a band hit, and a rniid — all 
meaning the same thing, namely, friend. But wluui 
one peasant boy says to another peasant boy “You 
are my i^angdi/’ be can never become his bandhu 
or vxitd; tlie singdi remains mngdi all his life: and 
the same is tnio of the bandhu and the mild. Nor 
do tbosc werds indicate different degrees of intimacy, 
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a boy ifl equally intimate with all three. A 
niifa is usually one^s namesake, but this is by no 
noans invariably the case. Our liero, who was a 
>cuible spirit, contracted in early life friendship 
with three lads of about the same sge with himself, a 
nhort account of each of whom, as they will sometimes 
ajipenr on the scene in the course of this nai riitive, it 
ti(‘sirable to g'lve here 

The Hiingdt of Govinda was Nanda, the son of 
Knvora Karmak^r, the blacksmith of Llio villa^i*. 
Knvera was a tall thin man, stronp^ built, and 
(iri^cular; with a rather hi^h for(*head ; with eye^ 
h nws joined together over the root of tlm nose, winch 
IS aquiline in shape , his bri-ght bhu'k eyes were 
^imk deep in their sockets; and Ins lower li[) was 
• T and anon put upon the upper one — a sure 
* determination of chai'actor He was probably 
O.e hardest worked nan in the villa|/»* As In* 
vas the only blacksmith at Kamdianpur Ins hands 
'vere full of work. All day trom i^arly dawn to a 
ite hour in the night, the forge was abla/.e ; ami 
cry now and then large pn^cc'- of iron, like broken 
nigrnonts of the sheete<l hglitmng ' usimI to be 
pul on the anvil and hammered and strelclied to the 
Majai3ite sixe. The kdtndri^dln (Biintliy) was alwa_)s 
erowded wMth people come on buMim*->s. One has 
Come t<5 get his ploughshare mendtsl, another his kti{drx 
(bil]-hvK>k), a third his kiinte (bicklt‘), a Inurtli his kuiful 
(axe), a hftli hia kuddh (hoe) ; a woman has come 
to get her tenfi (a sort of sickle used m the kitchen) 
^oothesl ; a pd(kidld boy has come to got Ins rude 
penknife sharpenetl by the addition to the blade of 
a little steel which he has brought with him ; while 
a lot of peasant boys are sitting there for Bshing 
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liooks whicli Kiiveia has i)romised to make for tliem 
Kiivera was assisted in the smithy by his son Nanda, 
who was the very picture of his father, and who 
bjwie fair to hocome one of the best blacksmiths in 
tlio wliole tlistrict, almost equal to Visvakarma the 
Ilophaestos of the Hindus, lad, about sixteei) 

years old, was our liero’s ni'nigat ; and Govinda saw 
him in the smithy almost every evening alter dis- 
charging his pastoral duties in the cow-house. 

Govinda’s was Kapila, the son of bagara 

Mistri, a carpenter. Having never been to Calcutta, and 
being employed only in village caipinitry, Siigara had 
rlbver made chairs or tables, since those articles of 
furniture are not used by eitlier the Hindu gentry or 
peasantry, (‘xccfit a few of the former, who have 
formed Anglicised tastes. But he could make 
excolhmt sleeping kh^'tfs (wooden bedsteads), richly 
carved at the head, hoxi^s of all si/cs and of various 
sorts of wood, neat pinddii (flat stools) of jack-wood, 
stools of every description, doors and window-frames, 
and pdilkis (palanquins), better than those made at 
Vardhaimina, and almost equalling m fineness those 
uiaiuifactnnnl at KapalitoU, in Cnientta. But that 
in wliich he chiefly excelled was the making of 
earthen images of the Hindu gods, which, though 
constructed iii Calcutta by potters, were made at 
Kanchanfmr by carpenters. His skill was every year 
called forth, especially at the time of the Durga 
Piija, the imago of which goddess he made almost 
to perfection, according to village ideas of perfection 
in mud sculpture. All the inhabitants of the village 
used to be in raptures with the image of Diirg6 
and her group which SAgara made for the zamind4r 
of Kjaachanpor. The women declared that the imagea 
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wore so life-like that speech and locomotion wore 
only wanting to make them living gods and god* 
dosses, while the painted canopy above the image's 
tlioy extolled as a piece of peifoct painting Hut 
Sagara exercised other functions than tln^se of a 
carpenter, a mud modeller, and a painter : ho made, 
or rather the women in his house inadi', and sold 
rJiidi. I don’t know how the case stands in other 
{Mits of Bengal, but in the district of Vardham.ina, 
Jit any rate in the village of Kanchanpiir, rii'nfn waa 

always made and sold by carpenters, though 1 

c'liU'ss r see little connection Vx'twtHm carpentry 
ami /•//o/u'-inaking. But what is r/oV/d ? the Bnglish 
cad«'r will a>k. It is rice s<»aked in wafer, and th(*n 
‘aken out and flatfime(i by means of the /naJa) 

» tin* nce-husker Tins wh(*n dried by oxposura 
IS calh-d rliidf, largely eat('n by the peasantry 
‘s ih cintls ^itid treaclt', or frual dry, m which 

•^latc It I (‘cnimnemled by Ht'ngah pliysicians to 
• hvale ccii! patii*nts as a light diet, Kajnla, the 
' nidiiu of Ciovinda, inherited tlie inany-sidod g(»ruuj 
d Ins fatlier, and could with etpial facility make % 
ick-wood jnndiif paint Durga, an<l flatten rice. 

(jov^inda’s nutd was Madan, the son f*f KkAi 
Datta, one of the madU or grocers of the village. 

1 have called Kasi a groc(*r, though lie dealt in 
-( nicely any articles sold by PJurojican and American 
go-cers. Webster, m his Dictionary, says, that a 
"rocer ia one who deals in ** U^a, sugar, spices, coffee, 
iquora, fruits, Kaei inudi had no fruits in 

Sis shop, tlnnigh some of the Calcutt.a mu/lis sell 
qlantains and cocoa-nuts ; he sold no liquors, and, il 
he had sold them, he would have been oxcomma* 
niraU^d, arid would have hmt hiP ca^te ; of cofPM^ 
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neither he nor his village-men had ever heard th* 
name; spices of some kinds he certainly had; sugJi 
he perhaps had, bttt chiefly, 1 suspect, in the shnp 
of molasses ; and, tliough he had heard the naini 
f»f tchdf or tea. ho had none in his shop, as no oin 
in the village, not even the rich zamindar hiiuHolf 
drank it. What did he Bell then f He sold rice 
paddy, pulse of varions sorts, salt, mustard oil 
cocoa-nut oil, girgei, turmeric, tobacco, pepper-corns, 
coriander seed, cummin seed, tejpdt {Laurus tasRia), 
betel nut, betel leaf, cardamnms (of both sorts, the 
bigger, and the smaller, usually called Gujr^thi). 
nutmegs, treacle, <kc., &c. Govinda's mitd Maclun, 
the retail merchant to be, assisted his father in 
selling articles in the shop, and in going out in the 
evenings to the houses of customers, for payment 
of bills. Govinda fixed upon this lad as his n??7d, 
as, though he was called Madan by every b(dy in 
the village, his zodiacal or astronomical name — and 
every Hindu has his astronomical name determined 
by the position of the sun m the zodiac, at the 
time of his birth — was Govinda. 

Such were the three friends of our hero — his 
gdnffdt, his handhu, and his rnitd — with whom he was 
very intimate, and to whom he communicated his 
secrete, his joys, his griefs, and who in their turn 
reposed in him the like confidence. But, besides 
these three bosom friends, there were threi^ 
other lads who, though neither sdngdt^ baiulhn, 
Qor mita, were hie companions and associates, and 
to whom, therefore, the term '' friend/' in a 
loose and general Bense, may not improperly be 
applied. 

One of these wae Gbatura, the son of Gangi 
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Napit^ the family barL<n of BaJan. Ue had lately 
begun to ply his on the foreheads and china 

of people ; and tk^gh he was not yet very skilful 
in what is reckc^d the most difficult branch of the 
craft, viz,, th<2 paring of nails, yet it was generally 
admitted th 6 .c he was no onworthy scion of a noble 
barber’s bouse. In addition to shaving, Chatura, 
like his father, had taken to surgery, for in the 

vilLgea of Bengal the barber discharges the duties 
of a chirurgeon; and I have been told by porsuns 
competent to form an opinion on this difficult sub- 
ject that the skill shown by Chatura, young and 

inexpenencod as he was, in lancing boils, drawing 
tooth, cutting corns, extracting thorns from the 
soles of peasants’ feet, and setting dislocated bones, 
was 80 great that there was scarcely any doubt 

that in time he would vastly excel his father in 

reputation /is a surgeon. Under the auspices of his 
father he was also getting initiated into the mysteries 
of births, marriages, and deaths, in all of which the 
barber, like the priest, plays so prominent a part. 
Chatura was quick-witted like his race, who are said 
to be as shrewd amongst men as the jackal is 
amongst quiolrupeda, and the crow amongst bipedf 
possessing featliers; and those who knew him best 
declared that his intellect, though he had not hod 
the benefit of piilh'sdii training, was as keen as ths 
edge of the razor he wielded. 

Another of our hero’s companions was Basamaja, 
the son of a nwdaka or confectioner. I do not know 
that any other nation in the world consumes so many 
sweetmeats as the higher and middle classes oi the 
people of Bengal. In other countries sweets and 
oonifits are for the most part eaten by children j in 
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lii^ngal they are eaten as much by grown men an l 
wortien as by children. In some feasts all the cour8e“^ 
consist of sweetmeats from beginning to end. Is thl-i 
the reason why the Bengalis have not left off then 
state of pupilage as a nation? But whether this i'* 
the case or not, the fact is undoubted that Bengalis 
coTisnine an immense quantity of sweetmeats. Hence 
confectioners are as plentiful in the land as crows 
Kanclianfmr was famous for one sort of sweetmeats 
\vhi('h were not so well made in any other village of 
Bengal As Vardhainana is celebrated for its e/n, 
(xliandernagore for its rasfKjolhi^ MTinkar for its kadnia, 
Dhaniyfikhali for its khnirhur^ Santipur for its r/iod, 
Birblmm for its moroldn'i^ VisluiiJ[)ur for its Jtintirkut, 
Ainbika tor its Huati^ld-inondti, so Kjvnchanpur was 
famous for its khdjfi, winch may truly be said to be 
iho oija (king) of sweidmeats. Vardhamana certainly 
^ets Lln^ crtnlit of this monarch of swia^tmeats, as well 
as of (>/d ; but those who are well HCijiiaiiiteJ with the 
tnatt(*r know that the best manufai'turors of khdjd 
Hi V'ardhamana art' all natives et Kanchan[Hir; and 
ot these Ka.samaya's father was the mo^t distinguished. 
Badan, as a luisbandman, was not in circumstances to 
linv Hwei'rmeats ti^r Ins son or for his wile — the only 
‘^werimt'at ci>nsnnusi by the peasantry being, besides 
Ita^acle in its raw unmanufactured state, mntjki — tliat 
IS, p'ir<’hed paddy (with the husk taken off) (iij>ped in 
trcMclt" — iiud in high days and holidays pdidli , but 
thunks to (lovmda’s friendship wlh Rasamaya, he 
w‘as not iiufre(|ueutly prev'^euted with swtng meats used 
by tlie higlu'r classes, and especially with the 

laja of ci>nfectiouery . 

riie last ccuupauum ©f Oovnuda we shall mention 
m Jb-kHnim, the sor^ of a weaver — imltH^*!, the 
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that identical weaver to whom Alang^a had ^iven 
threads of her own spinning for weaving a Ihnti for 
our hero, when he ooa^e<l for the tirst time to revel 
in his infantile state - f Adamic nudity. Lancashire 
\Neavers are, we believe, veiy sharp — some say a 
little too sharp — in tlieii ilealings; Imt we know not 
now it is tiiat the Ihmg.il wt'aver has, fiom time lUit 
of mind, been n(jti‘tl for his stiipuiity. In point of 
mental acuteness, he is the vei v antipodi's ol the 
harber. Hokanim did no di^mndit to his caste, aa 
he f^o^^essed no ordinary dt'gnai of htnpulity. 11 is 
friends used to say that Pr< ondomce hud meant to 
make him an ass, but tlimugli nunl vei t mice imulo 
iiiin a man. Hut though his head was a bioek, 

he had a good hoait, and sNas iea<ly to h(>]p his 
fiieiiiU to th(‘ utmost of hi^ power. (lovimla mwor 
U'^ked his ailvua^ in any m.itttr, lus In* had no grrnit 
M >p»‘Cl for hi.s nm lei '-t and i ng, but valu**d him gnaitly 
lo! tin* t ra ms pa I ei 1 1 sinctnils' aiid pmfect guileiossnosR 
of^his charaetor. 

Oui htio mav, 1 lliiiik, be e ongi at u lat < <.i on the 
c)i- 'ua‘ he i ade of his fj lends ami as.soeiat* as e mh 
f thiMU was noted f('r some one good (juahtN ii. a 
high degiee of d(*\ i*lopmen t : — N.oidi t'>r grojit 
energy and [ihvsieal activity, Kapil v foi h:s .esijirtie 
ta^t(" and artistic skdl, Madan for pi udence, Chatum 
f'.r ^h M w'dm‘s>,, Li amaya for cheerlulncfc.-i, and 
L karatii for 8incs:Uity. 
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0 horror 1 horror I horror ! tonguo nor heart 

Oftnnot conceive, nor name thee ! 

Macbuth. 

OsM Rainrnor noon the people of Kanchanpur were u 
tremendous jxciteinont. About the (itih or sixth 
d(iv(f<i of that morning, the secoinl (lau|.,^hter of Padina 
Loohan IVd — the same who luid a Huj^.ir-cane field into 
which one of Govinda’s cows had strayed — a girl ol 
about six years ol ago, came out of her house to the 
street and began to [>lay with other girls. It is u.siia. 
with little boys and guls who go out to^ ph^y> to eouu 
home about uLne o’chx’k to eat some mud I and miu/ki^ 
or to drink some nulk Y/idnmnni (for that was ^he 
name of the girl) had hitherto always come at tliat 
hour to her nuither to eat suinelhing; but that day 
she did not come at the usual time. Her mother 
became somewhat anxious i'sha said to her eldest 
daughter — " Where is Viidum.nn, that she has not 
yet come to eat khdhxr ^f(K)d)?” Tlie girl replied 
that she had seen her sister go out about an hour oj 
two before, and that peihaps she was playing with 
some girls in the street. The mother went to the 
outer door of the house facing the street, and called 
out — Yiduraani I 0 /o Y^u I come and eat your 
kLibdrJ* But no Yadumani answered. She asked 
some of the passers-tfy whether they had seen ths 
^irl ; they replied in the negative. Pndrna Pal, wh<x 
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waa in the chan(fiman(fo.p (an outhoase for flitting), on 
henring the voice of hia wife, went to the outer door, 
fiful said — " Why are you eo anxious about Yadumani f 
Siio is gone somewhere to play — perhaps to the smitliy 
nr to the Brahman's house — and will be here presently. 
Yon had better go iu." The wife obeyed, but somehow 
or otluT she had in her mind a foreboding of some •vi) 
to come. With a heavy heart she went into the hon^e, 
and resumed her operations in the kitchen. But 
she had hardly any mind to cook. Her body was 
in th(^ kitclien, but her mind was away in all parts 
"f the village in search of In^r daughter. I was 
i: 'ing to say the village clock struck twelve — not 
r( iiicmbering that villages in Bengal have not clocks 
m England — well, two praluiras of the day were 
irmly over, that is, it was near noon, and Yadurnam 
not yet c<']ne for her khahar. Idle anxious 
mother had left the kitchen a dozen times and asked 
everyone that passed by whether he had seen her 
dantrliter. An hour more elapsed and it was nearly 
file tune of hh^it khdbdr (eating rice), and y(U no 
news of the missing girl. It vvas then that Budina 
1‘h 1 himself was alarmed. As for his p(.or wde, hn 
e\ es were fdled witli tears, her heart was beating 
like a jadal, and she was half deail witli fnght S)je 
rould not contain any longer. She bui'st out crying 
' 0 my Yddumani ! my darling I my treiesure I Why 
have you not come to eat your kh<'ih<ir ? Wherc^ are 
you, my darling?'^ All the men, women, and children 
of the adjoining houses ran to Badrna real’s house to 
inquire what the matter was ddx* news that i^adma 
Pal'fl second daughter was rniHsing ran through the 
village like the blaze of A hedge of the reed Mfir set on 
6r©. Though it wan the dinner hour, all the people 
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of the village— men, women, and children— came out of 
their houses to search for the girl. The sympathy of 
the whole village was excited — ami Bengalis area very 
sympathizing people, let foreigners say what tlu-y 
pl(‘ase. Hv(*ry strciot was- searched, every hou^**, 
every hn'sh and thu'ket, every miingo tope, eveiy 
tamarind grove, every plantain garden, in the out- 
skirts of th(‘ village All the bathing (jhnfs of all 
tlie tanks of the village weie extnnined, and two or 
tiuee little pools in the neighbourhood of Badina 
PaTs house were dniggtal througli with drag-n(*ts, 
and though largo quantities of fi^h w(‘re caught, 
the body of Yadumaiii was not found. ^Phe grief 
of all the peo[)lo was Inde'^c^lbable. Most of 
them that day went without their dinner, for 
thi^y Were all diligent in tlie search. Parties 
went off in dilTerent directions to make fresh 
Hf'arch. Th(* fisheniicn of the villagt) — and there was 
a good lot of them, as the Fhuigahs are an essmitially 
pisci vr'ii’i )us — brrrught out all their larg«;st drag- 
nets, and offered to tlrag all the tanks , but the 
name of those tanks was legion, and dniggmg them 
all was not the woik of a day: indeed, some of them, 
as the reader knows, could not be dnvgged through. 
FiVery nook and ctuiu'r of the village wjus searched, 
but in vain. The lamentations of the peo'ple were 
loud. As the poi^r mother, she rent the air with 
terrific sci earns, fidl down on the ground, and replied 
in the dust writhing with agony, just as a kid^ 
whose neck has been half cut by an unskilful sacri- 
(icer, writhes in pain on the altar of some imago of 
the Moloch-like goddess Kali. The sun was just 
setting behind the lofty Uiraarind trees of the village, 
and yet no clue to the fate of the missing girl had 
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^ -en found. The whole village was filled with hcrr-M 
Hat murder will oat.'^ 

Govinda Sdmanta, our hero, had been the whoh* 
day with his cows, which were grazing on an uncul- 
tivated patch of land in the outskirts of the villag(‘. 
excepting the short time when he had come Inain* 
for his meal ; and it was at that tune that ho had 
heard of the mysterious disappearance of the sec .n<l 
daughter of Padma Pal, or as Govinda aiivl his c»»in- 
panions called him, Podo Pal. Not far fr<nn tlu^ 
plivce where Govinda^s cows were grazing, his father 
and uncle were working m the fields ; for th(‘ n adtn 
in list remember that the few acrt'a of land winch 
Hadan cultivated did not lie in one side of tlu‘ 
village, but w'ere in various plac(‘S. At sunset 
<ii>viuda w'as bringing his cows borne, ddicy canir in 
a line, climbed up tlie high embanknumt of th(‘ tank 
Ki i.shnasjigara, went down thi? slope on tln^ otlnr 
^ide, going very near the water’s edge, as cow^ 
are accustomed to do. One of the cows, wishing 
to drink wattr, wmit to the edge, and put In r 
fore-legs fairly into tlie water, but in a niMPKMit ^lo- 
vSlarted back and ran up tin? (mibai i k nnoi t. Afc 'l'i i 

('uw, wliich waus behind, came u[) to tht‘ ^-imc sji' t, 
and was stooping to drink, wh(*n l**- -i.Htit) 

back, apparently with friglit, and ntri up tin mu 
bankmcmt. Govinda, wlio noti(a*(i b th, na' i". *y 
tlioiight that the cows must Imvi* Hit*! h ilt 

unusual, otherwise they wcaild not havo tumHO a\v i\ 
from the water witliout driiikntg Goinp'' tu the 
spot, what should he see but a human th.nting 

at some yards' distance frvirn the HlK)re, half-covered 
by the aquatic plants. As his father and uncle were 
coming behind he shouted to them, and in a moment 

H 
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thvy joined him. They inferred from the shse of th» 
corpse, and from the profusion of hair on its hea(i 
that it was the body of a little girl, and they had n( 
doubt in their minds that it was the corpse of YMu- 
maiii, whom they had often seen. The news was soon 
spread, and the whole village came to the tank. But 
how WHS the body to be brought to land ? The reader 
'■/ill rt'eolleet that the KrislinasiigHra was regarded 
with mysterious awe, and that scarcely any person 
lipped his fe(‘t m any other part of the tank than"' 
at the bathing which were sadly out of repair 

Amongst the hundreds of spectators crowding the 
slope of the embankment down to the wnter^s edge, 
none offered to undertake the task. At last, Kala- 
m^nik, the bohlest man m the village, went down 
into th{^ water, swain up to the corpse, and dragge<l 
If. ashore, dlie crowd shrieked with horror; there 
was no mistaking it — it was the veritable Yadumam, 
but without life, without clothes, withfAit her silver 
ornnmenta. The poor child ha<] been evidently 
murdered for the sake of the jewels on her 
person. 

The question now was, not as it would have been 
in other countries — who was the murderer but 
whether the body should be burnt that very night 
or not. The pressing necessity of an immediate 
solution of the question will be apparent to every 
(me who remembers that liindus consider it a great 
calamity and a groat sin if the body of a deceovsed 
person is not burnt within twenty-four hours after 
ills death. The invariable practice is to perform 
the rite of cremation immediately after the spu-it 
has left its clayey tenement. But in the present 
rmae it was contrary to law to bum the body 
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ffi:hout the knowledge and sanction of the police 
It was therefore deemed advisable to ask the advice 
L i the zamind^r of the village. The landlord, as an 
0 ihodox Hindu, was for immediate cremation; but 
guard against unpleasant consequences he sent 
t if the police-constable of the village, called phi'm* 
li'liir, and ordered him (for he was the zamindiir'a 
humble and obedient servant) not to send a report 
■ f the affair to the (hand (police-stfitiou) of Man- 
' ' -var, which was the head polico-station of Pargan4 
'^. uhad, in which Kanchanpiir was situated. On 
' i't'iving a douceur the }thdnduldr agreixl to hush 
ip the inattor. The corpse was thou that very 
taken from the Krishnassigara to another 
* Uik, whore the remains of all the deceased porsouk 

* that part of the village were usually burnt, and 
‘ rite of cremation was duly performed. 

Xoxt morning the whole village were on the 
It to discover, if possible, the perpetrator of that 
:• -cions deed. One old woman came forward and 
uii that she had seen, the day before, at about 
. 'ven o'clock, Y^dumani going along with Bej4 
i'igdi and his sister towards Knshnos^gara. Scores 
’ [leople immediately ran to the hut of Bejd Hagdi, 
viight hold of him and of his sister, and draggod 
lem to the Cutcherry of the z-amuidar. On 
'!.e way the culprits were half kilknl with slaps, 
'tows, cuffs, and kicks of the angry multitinle. 'I’he 
' onmddr ordered them to be tortured till they 

• iifeesed the crime. The bamboo torture soon 
mpelled them to make a clean breast of the 

iffair. They said that they had enticed away the 
girl from the street, where she was playing, with 
"^he promise of giving her some 6ne mangoes, that 
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they had taken all her ornaments, which were only 
of silver, killed her, and hid the corpse among tlie 
flags of the Krishnas4gara. I need scarcely say, 
tliat at tins confession, the crowd, almost inadderi. d 
with rage, poured such a hailstorm of blows, kicks^ 
and cuffs, upon the culprits, that they were almost 
within an inch of their lives. But the quest i'>n 
was — what was to be done to them 7 They could 
n(A be handed over to the police, for that would have 
put both Padma P41 and the zamindar luto a scrape, 
for liaving burnt the corpse without the knowledL’' 
and porinission of the police, d’he zamindar resol veil 
u> expcd the murderers fnjin the village, warniiiL; 
tlieiii, tiiat if they returned to the village, they would 
be handed over to tho police, and liaiiged. There 
and then the miscreants were expellcMi from tin 
village, accompanied with a wlnrlwind of abuse, 
and a hailstorm of brickbats and old hIku^s. ddiank^ 
to tlio easy viitiio of tho village constable, the higher 
pol’ce HuthoriticB never got a acent of this affair. 
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Borne, burthenoti with thoir hoii)*‘ly ware. 

Journey to villa^ hit or fair 

H H U lUon. 

Ildfg, that 18 niarkota, whotlier lieKi woi kly or twio^ 
\n the week, are a very useful institution ; tlu\v not 
only supply with the iiecesKnru'S (»f life the inhabitants 
>f those little hamlet/i in which then^ ape no shf^jm, 
but also promote social intercourse })et\vt*en po<'j>le 
of different villa^cfv. The hdi of Kjincliai.pin , n'* 
the reader knows already, was lu'ld on 'rues«lti>s and 
Saturdays on a plain in the soulh-nest (* 'rm'r<-f the 
village. It was not a largo one compariMj with the 
rnonstmua ha{B held in otln'r parts rtf th(‘ rounMy, 
especially in Flaatem Bengal, stilj it was a potty 
good one, being att^^inled by K‘tw( en tw<i aixl threo 
hundred people. There were no sheds of any kind 
erected in it, so that if a shower cairn- on, fb • o' 
would be disfiersed — the only })r( .h-ci icn n-r >in-t r.nu 
b<‘ing a few trees on the spot, espccnally that giganfu' 
banyan tree of which we have already sp kt n. <)i 
market days almost every family in the villuge' sent 
one of its members to the Ad/ to buy whatever was 
needed. Kalamanik and Govinda both regularly 
went to hd(j but with different objects. K^lamdiiik 
went to sell, wbereae onr hero went to bay. It wee 
coBtoim^ with Bad&n to hoard up in the mikrtu 
(granary) a qoaptity of paddy enfi^cient to »upo>y 
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alt the members of the family with food from on.i 
harvest to another; and if tliere happemed to be 
BiirpUis, it was converted into rice and sold in the 
vills^o /er/, especially when nee became dear ; ami 
flornotunes Kalamsinik bought nee in distant ai\(i 
sold it at an advantage in the hdf of his own village. 
It was not much that he had to sell, usually t\V(» 
Backs of nee on the back of a bullock. Goviiula went 
to buy for the family a few necessary articles winch, 
though procurable in the village shops, were sold at 
lower prices in the hdf. The two wis^kly markets 
were not called the market of Tuesday and the market 
of Saturday ; th(>y were almost always named accord- 
ing to the number of days which elapscai between 
one market day and another, ^riius tlie market of 
Tuesday was called the marhtd of three ^ because three 
clear days intervened between that day and the fol- 
lowing Saturday; and the market* of Saturday 
was called the market of iwo^ because there are only 
two days intervening between that day and the follow- 
ing I'uesday. Usually more things are sold in & market 
of three than in a market of iwo^ as people lay in more 
provisu)US on the former occasion than on the latter, 
Let my reader accompany Govinda to a hdf oj 
iiii'e, Scaicidy have you come to the ouhskirte of 
the vdlage when your ears are regaled with the 
bn/, A, as it were, of many millions of bees, wafted 
through tlie surrounding groves of mango, and the 
long avenues of the asvatha and the tamarind. The 
Duz./ increases in loudness aa you proceed, and it 
biH^omes quite deafening when yon are fairly on the 
seen© of acyon. For a good, varied, and rich noiie 
ruin mend us to a village hdf. The noise of a mob 
on Irafalgar Square, or on the boulevardfl of Paria, 
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■p nothing to it. A Loiulon or a Pans mob may 
havo m it a larger number of people than ino^t 
h'Gs in Bengal, but all who make up that mob ilo 
lidi epeak at the same time; whereas in a village 
/i if every one, without exception, wlietlu^r he be a 
buyer or a seller, is, at the same inounuit of tinus 
^ptulking in an assembly of some huiulrods at the 
top of his voice. 

I'be tii*st thing you notice as you ent(T th«^ haf is 
a large number of red-looking bnin-mnv Jaiudin 
(cdoking-pota) and eartlum vesscis of all hotIm and 
•shapes, both on your right and on your lo(t * those 
have been brought from a neighbouring village*, and 
are* sure to have a good sale, as lluu’e is not a single 
p Uter at Kdnehanpur. 'riie selh rs of goods have 
f'lnued themselves into five long rows or stn*(‘ts, 
most of whom are squatting on tin* bart) ground, » 
fi^w on gunny bags spread upon the (*arth, and 
tower still on low wooden st(H>lH; wliile the artich^s 
for sale are put out, according to th(ur nature, c'lther 
>11 the ground, or in gunny bags, or in baskets. 
One row you see entirely lilhd wuth greiuis and 
vegetables, the nam(‘H of which it wu*re endless to 
uuMition ; for of greems the jieople of Bengal eat an 
infiinle variety, excepting only tlio^e winch are i‘itlier 
poisonous or noxious m any other way. and as to other 
vegetables their imiiu* ls h^gnnn tireens an<l v« gto 
tahles, indeed, require to bo numerous, as Beiigalis 
are thorough vegebinans ; the only animal food tlu^y 
use beiDg mifk, clanfiod butter, and fish. Amongst 
the vegetables exposed for sale you notice some 
curious ones. A woman here has in her basket 
bright-red radishes, each about three feet long ; s 
man has pumpkins and gourds of monstrous 
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Bizo ; a third hna that wonderfully rich and nutritious 
fruH, though aomowhat disagreeable to the taste, 
called kdnfdl or jack fruit, each of which weighs 
forty pounds avoirdupois. But what in the name of 
wonder is that cumous looking fruit, resembling a 
huge boa-constrictor, and measuring about two yards 
in length f It is the chichingd^ or snake-gourd, the 
Trirhosanthes angidna of botanists. One of these 
snake-gourds is amply sufficient to furnish a large 
family wHh breakfast and dinner when made into 
curry and eaten along with boiled rice. A stranger 
looking at the long array of greens and vegetablo^* 
might mistake that part of the hdf for an agricul- 
tural show, if ho did not know that they constituted 
the chief food of the people. 

Tlie second row consists of grocers and con- 
fectioners, and infinitely varied are the articles 
exposed for sale in that range. You have a hundred 
sorts of spices, spices for cooking, for pan, and for 
other purposes ; of sweetmeata you have every 
variety, from the humble mu(fki and pdfdli to the 
delicate Jchdjd — the king of the tribe. This row is 
frequented chiefly by the village boys — and both the 
pedagogues of the village give their boys half-school 
on market-days — who with one pice (somewhat less 
than a halfpenny) in each one's waist — I cannot say 
pocket, for a genuine village Bengali boy having no 
pocket, keeps little sums of money wrapped in the 
folds of his dhuti around the waist — are standing 
before the confectioners, and debating in their minds 
what sweetmeat they shonld select. Nor is the debate 
an idle one; for with a halfpenny a boy may get a 
large quantity of mu4k% or phufkaldi, a good number 
d kadfnds, or a considerable bit of pdfdli. 
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A third row oonsiata chiefly of clothes exposed 

> sale by those who have woven them — inelegant 

I d coarse, but stout and lasting, and therefore good 

husbandmen and the working classes. A fourth 

w displays country-made cutlery — plough-shares, 

sickles, bill-hooks, bonfis, axas, knives, kaidris, 

Ki , Ac., all the implements of husbandry, village c/ir- 

:• 11 try, masonry, and cookery. A fifth row consists 

j[ articles manufactured from leather, like shoes, or 

latlier slippers — for the majority of Rongalis use 

nly slippers and not shoes, boots being of course 

ait of the question — thongs, toys, and otlier nonde- 

' npt things; while apart from all the rows, under 

fie magnificent banyan tree already spoken of, are on 

no side, paddy and rice sellers with their bullocks, 

iud on the other a lot of fisherwornen, Belling an 

i-iinite variety of fish, from the Lihputian punfi U 

'di(‘ Hrobdignagian bodl and rohita. 

Who is tha</ up-country man with a red turban 

n hia head, and a large basket in his hand, accom- 

rained by a man who looks like a clerk T It is 

he zyiminddr’s servant, who has come to take told 

o ut), for the landlord of the village, from every 

: oior in the market. The piece of ground on 

■Inch the hd( is held, belongs to the zamindAr 

f the village, for which ground no one pays him 

nt; the landlord, therefore, reimburses himself 

y taking, on each market day, from every trader 

‘ Hinall quantity of the goods in wh>ch he deals. 

''liould the commodities be valuable, like cloth or 

jewels, a few pic© are paid aa an equivalent for the 

articles. I need hardly say that, by adopting this 

method of remoneratiag himself, the zaruiud&r geU 

a hundred times more than he would have obtained 

* 
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if he had charged a fair rent for the ground; h .] 
yet there can be no doubt that the traders the . 
selves prefer the zamindir^s method, to payin^^ h 
monthly sum. Who is that Mahomedan-lookih.^' 
man, with a long beard, a skull-cap on his hea 
and a bAton in his hand, followed by a co^la^ 
with a basket? lie is the phdn4iddr (police con- 
stable), of the village. lie has also come for his 
told; and, though the traders do not give him 
much as they give to the zamindAr, yet they gi\f 
him something, as they are afraid of incurring In- 
displeasure. Half-a-dozen boys are also going tl • 
round of the stalls, to raise told for the BrAhin.in 
guruinahdkaya (schoolmixster), of the village; bu* 
the poor pedagogue, though he gets a little fron* 
some of the traders, gets a great deal less thnn 
the police constable. But there is a fourth t(d r 
raiser, going about from stall to stall with a bask« ^ 
in his hand. He is a Bi*Ahman, exabting a tax f' r 
the village bdrodripujd (joint-stock idol worship;, 
which is held annually at Kanchanpur, attended witli 
much pomp and many exhibitions, and for the ex- 
penses of which each seller of goods is bound t( 
give something on each market day. 

The hat began at about one o'clock in the after- 
noon, It IS now tour o^clock, and business is at 
its height. Both buyers and sellers are speaking 
their loudest, and the noise is deafening. 'Hie scene 
is a perfect Babel. It is not only the confusion of 
tongues, but the confusion of t-nigiies worse con- 
foundetl. But, lo ! who is that E irnpean gentleman 
who has just entered the hd(, and is standing in 
the shade of that big va(a tree to which I have so 
often alludcxl, with a BAba-looking person beside 
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him, and a coolie with a bag under his afin f At 
the sight of the Sdheh a number of people leave 
oflF bargaining and rush towards him. The Babu 
a book which he has with him, and begins 
to read. Govinda and scores of other pe(»ple listen 
attentively. It is something about God, about sm 
and salvation, about a Saviour for tlie children of 
men. Govinda distinctly heard the name 
Khrishfa. The fact is, the Rev. FruMliich Klein- 
knecht, a German clergyman connectcHl with the 
Church Missionary Socud.y, was out itinerating in 
the district of Vardhamana, and had, in tlie course of 
hiB evangelistic piTcgrinations, n^^nlicd Kancluinpur 
that very afternoon, and was now taking advantage of 
the ha( to preach the Gospel to the people. Fnnn the 
way in which the people salute the reverend gentle- 
man, and the nature of tlio questions they put him, it 
eeems that he is no stranger to them. The truth is, 
Mr. Kleinknecht's station is K/in^iin^tsAl^, on the 
suburbs of the town of VardhamAna, only seven miles 
distant from KAnchanpur ; he had therefore been 
often in the village and preached at the fidf as well 
as at SivatalA, as the middle part of the village, 
where there were two temples, was called, and hod 
sometimes visited some of the influential inhabitants 
in their houses. As Mr. Kleinknecht was very affable 
in his manners, and had no hauteur or arrogance in his 
demeanour towards the children of the soil — as he was 
exceedingly simple in his habits, like most Germans 
— as he never lost temper in his discussions with 
Hindus, though it was sorely tned by the irrelevant 
arguments and incoherent reasonings of his opponents 
— as he sometimes gave medicines to the poor people 
of the village if sick at the time of his annual visit-— 
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and as he, spoke the Bengali language almost like a 
Bengali (and Germans, as a rule, speak Bengali better 
than Englishmen), excepting now and then confound 
ing his b^s with his — he was universally liked by 
the inhabitants of Kanclianpar ; indeed, little boys 
used to go up to him, and, catching Ins coat-tails, 
used to say — Padre Sahel), sah'itn.’^ 

Such was the missionary who now stood under the 
gigantic va((i tree in the market-place of Kanchanpor. 
After his catechist had read a chapter of one of the 
(Josjiels — and 1 have been told that it was the eleventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew — and had briefly 
expounded it to tlie crowd, which was receiving acces- 
sion of liRtcn(*rs evexy nuniiti*, Mr. Kleinknecht 
addr(‘ssed the [»e<^ple, taking for his text — ** Come 
unto me all ye that labour and ai‘e lieavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.'^ The reverend gentleman drew 
Hucli a vivid pictine of the sorrows and 8uflt*nnga of 
liiuminity, and manifested such glowing sympathy for 
the labouring poor, that the audience (the majority of 
wlnun were of tlmt class) seemed to be greatly affected. 
While the preacher was going on with his subject with 
great eaniastnesa and fluency, one here and another 
iheie exclaimed — ** All that the Padre S/lheb ia saying 
IS ijuite true P' When, however, lie touclied on the 
last clause of the text and spoke of the eternal rest as 
the gift #f the Saviour, he did not seem to carry along 
with him the sympathy of his audience. At the con- 
clusion of the address a discussion followed, in w hich 
^ome Brahmans and K&yasthas took part, but the 
irguments of which it is her© unnecessary to detail. 
\t the close of the discussion, Christian tracts written 
n the Bemgali language were distributed gratuitously 
imong the people, who showed such eagerneaa to 
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obtian them that they trod upon one another’s toea, 
and nearly threw the misBionary and Ins rattH'hist oil 
their legs. In the melee our hero got hold of a tract 
entitled the Satya A'sraya ('‘The True Refuge”) 
which he took home and need occasionally to read. 
As the sun had already set, the /uif broke up, and 
buyers and sellers wended their way homewards — some 
to KAnchanpr^. and others to TUMtrb bounng vi!lag(^s 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

LAniES’ PARLIAMENT. 

Bat ohiof do India’* nimple daughter*, 

Aspeinble in thoHe hallowed waters, 

With vase of olasHio mcKlol laden, 

Like (ireciiin or Tuscan maiden, 

Collecting thus their nms to nil 
Prom gushing fount, or trickling nil 

H H Wdsar^ 

THODOli [Bengali womeo in the village? visit one 
another in their houses for friendly conversation, 
nowliere do so many women meet together and talk oi; 
so many different subjot^ts — village politics not ex- 
cluded — as at the bathing ghd(8 of those tanks to 
which they resort for their daily ablution^. 1 have 
already told the reader that Kanchanpur has a great 
many large and beautiful tanks, but all of them were 
not popular for bathing puq^osos. The two tanks in 
the village which were resorted to by the largest 
number of bathers were the Ilimsagara in the souths 
and the Udya s tank in the north of the village. As 
Badan lived in the northern division of the village, the 
members of Ins family all bathed every day in the 
Bay a' 9 tank, so called from the i^nnndar, who 
belonged to the Jliiya family. It had two bathing 
ghd(s, one for men, and the other for women, and 
they are so situated with respect to each other, 
that the men who bathe in the one yhdf cannot 
see the women who bathe in the other Both have 
flights of steps built of masonry, going pretty far 
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into the tank, which is very dtfep. Those steps 
are enclosed by walls of masonry, which, how(‘vor, 
do not rise above the sm*face ot the water. At the 
head of the steps is a lar^o floor, also of masonry, 
where the people, after cf)ininp out of the water, 
wipe their bodies', their liair, and ^oinet lines chanjj^e 
their wet clothes for dry ones, thoii^^h the ^^eneml 
custom IS to go homo, however distant, in wet clotlios. 
On two sides of the lloor are two tula^i plants, raised 
above the floor by masonry work. 

If the reader wislies to listen to a conversation 
earned on by a number of women, let him accom- 
pany me about the middle of the day, say between 
eleven and twelve o^clock, to the womon^s of 

the Rayas tank. It is, however an expedition 

attended with some peril, for if we are seen Btanding 
n(?ar tlie <jhaf^ and listening to tlie ennversatjon ^oing 
on, we arc sure to be called all sorts of nanu's, and 
abused as Hengali women only can abuse. Wo must 
therefore get to the yhaf some one or two hours 

befoie, and conc(‘al ourselvi^s among the thick foliage 
of a sacr(Mi srfyhal tree Marm/^oH) winch standa 

]ust a little tieyond tlie lloor. 

It is eleven o^clock. The women are dropping 
in one by one. Mf>st of them arc bringing with 

them brass kalasi^ (wuiter-vases), and a few have 
-earthen oiu‘s, in which they intend taking home 

drinking water, and which tin y all put down on the 
floor described above. Then faces are* all looking 
glossy, for they have been w(dl ruljbed with oil. 
Women of all ages, of all ranks, of all castes except 
the very lowest, are there. There is a venerable- 
looking old w^oman of seventy, all her hair white bm 
flax. She has no kalasi^ os she is too feeble to 
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carry cue Oiled with water. There are matrons 
thirty and forty years old, women of twenty, and 
blooming girls of sweet sixteen — in England they 
call it sweet seventeen in Bengal the sixteenth 
year of a Hindu young lady is thought to be the 
sweetest and most charming. Some of them, you 
observe, are very handsome in their features, and 
their complexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed 
with the redness of the alakta (lac), a colour which 
most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the 
European. The quantity of jewels, most of them 
of pure gold, with which the persons of many of 
them are loaded, shows that they belong to the 
anatooracy of the village. Most of the women, 
shortly after their arrival at the ghd(, sit down on 
the steps of tlie water^s edge, rub their teeth with 
a black dentifrice, called misi, which each woman 
has brought with her wrapped in a bit of paper, 
gargle their mouths for a full quarter of an hour, 
and begin scouring their feet with their gdmchlid 
(bathing towels). They then go down the steps 
— with their clothes on, of course — and stand m 
the water up to the chin. In this position the 
rubbing of the body commences, the object of 
whicli 18 to take off the oil with which every part 
of the body has been anointed. Then, the nibbing 
over, they dip their heads in water I know not how 
many dozens of times, and remain standing there 
up to their chin for a long time, for they seem to 
enjoy bathing very much. Various paHies are, of 
ouui*se, engaged m various operations. Some have 
already bathed, have filled their kalaais with 
water, and are going away, others have just 
others are rinsing their teeth, others are 
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sitting on the steps and nibbing their feet, others 
are standing chin-deep in water, and a few otheiH, 
especially Bnihmani wnmen, are engaged in reciting 
prayers, During all these operations lively con- 
versation is going on, and there is no lack of eitlun 
talkers or listeners, for at any moment between 
eleven and one o^clock yon are sure to find at the 
g}ux( at least twenty women, 

A woman wImi is rubbing her feet sees another 
woman preparing to go, and says to her, 

Sister, why are you going away so soon f You 
have not to cook ; why are you then going so soon f *’ 
'' Sister, I shall have to cook t<vday. 'riio elder 
hoii is not well to-day : she was taken ill last 
night.*’ 

But yon have not to cook much. You have 
QO feast in yoar hofis^e ? '' 

'' No; no feast, cjotniidy. But rny sister has 
come from Devagniina with fn^r son. An*l the 
fisherman has given us a largo rohiia^ which must 
be cook(*d/’ 

" Oh ! yon have gaeats in your house. And what 
are yon going to cook ? 

** I am going to cook dal of rnai^hhaldi ^ one fnr 
kdHf f^di fried, fi«h fried, fish with peppercor?* 
fish with tamarind, and another dish, of which rr . 
sister^e son is very fond, namely, amid witfi fiy 
seed/' 

^'The everlasting hai\ and popfiy- ♦•i ton 
banias are very fond of these two ihnigs. We 
Br^klnnans do not like either of them 

The reason why you Br4hmans <lo not lik** 
ia ihat yon do not know how to make them welL 
If yon onoe tMte our baii you will not forget i| 
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for » 5 even months. You would wish to eat it every 
day. As for poppy-seed^ what excellent ourry it 
makes." 

Why, sister, you are so eloquent in the praise* 
of hadisj tliat my mouth is almost wateriiif^. If I 
were not a Brahmani woman i would have taated 
your 

Nevcir mind, though you are a Hralirnan, onr^^ 
taste my hadi. Uadi will not dt^troy your caste." 

So saying, the banker woman went away with 
the kaldsi on her waist. 

Another woman wliO was in water up to her chin, 
addressing another woman siMiii^^ on the steps, says; 
** When did you get that orTiamoi^t, Sat 

** Which do yon mean, Sai ? jhtnnkoy you 

mean, I got it only two days ago. Sidh^ goldsmith 
has made it. You hk(^ it ?" 

*M)h, that’s exceedingly w'ell made d'here is 
no end to your ornaments You are covered with 
jewels from head to foot. You are lucky in getting 
A husband who makes it the chief busmes.s of hii 
hfe to please you." 

1 hope, Saij you have also got a good husband. 
They also say he loves }ou vei \ niucli." 

“My husband loves im> very much! Hd I 
Vidliiitd I Jackals and dogs weep and howl at my 
misery." 

“ Wliy ? wliat great misery are you suffering T 
You are not in want of clot lies, of food, or of any 
of tlie necessaries of hfe ; and he loves you very 
much*^they all say/" 

He gives me clothes, certainly, but they are 
not half 80 nice as yours. Food also he givea 
me, but everyone eata food, even dogs. 
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for his loving rae, what is tho use of dry love f 
But wliat can I say ? All this nuhery haa been 
written on my forehead. * There is no escaping it 
except by death. I shall be happy wlien 1 <iie 

Oh, ^aiy why are yon so sad about notliiiig f 
Oi nauienta are no sign of a husband’s love. A man 
may load hia wife^s pers<jn with oi’imnients, and yet 
may not love her. 1 have lieard many rich people of 
Calcutta are of this sort. Their wives are adorned 
in every limb, and liave jewels the very names of 
which 1 never heaixl ; and yet those rich Babui 
seldom sleep at night at liome. They sleep at 
Maclihui Bazdr. But your husband is very good ; 
after candlelight he never goes out of doors ; ho is 
very gentle; he never boats you, nor rebukes you. 
What do you want more? It is true, he hiis not 
given you many oniannoits. But is it his wish not 
to give yoA f iio wc>uld, if lie could, give you a 
houseful of ornaments; but Mother Lakslum has 
not smiled upon him. Don’t grumble, fi<n , you 
should be thankful that you have got such a dear 
lord of your soul.” 

” Oh Bagala ! You seem to be in h^v© with iny 
husbaml ! 1 wish Brajiipati had given me your 

liuhband, and mine to you.” 

Oh, iai ! Wliat kind of language is that f It il 
improper language. Wliatt*ver husband fate haa 
given you, with him you must be content. It la a 
great sin to be discontented in such a case,” 

’‘You have become a great Pandit, Bagal4 1 You 
spaak in that manner, only because you know how 
to read and to write. Forgive rae, lai, if I have 
offended you. I am an ignorant woman, like other 
women.” 
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“I am no Pandit, $ai. It is true my husbaiK) 
has taught me to read and to write, but I am as 
Ignorant as you in many 'things, only 1 have read h 
few brxjks from which I have learnt that conjugal 
happiuesa does not consist in the abundance nf 
ovnarnonts, but in the union of hearts." 

" You Mre Bagal^. I'll try and console 

myself with what you have ]aflt now told me." 

Just at this time Sundari, Badan^s wife, came to 
the gha^ with an earthen kalaai at her waist. As 
most of the women at that time bathing w6re of 
higher castes and of auperioF social standing, she 
instinctively went to one of the aide steps and 
descended into the water. An elderly woman no- 
ticing her said — I hear, Malati^s mother, that your 
son Govirula is g<nng to g('t married to Dhanamani, 
Padma Pal's eldest daughter. Is that rumour true ?*’ 

** Yes, there has been some talk on Ihe subject, 
but nothing has as yet been settled." 

** It would bo a good match. Dhanamani is a 
very nice girl. JShe is gentle like the goddess 
Lakshrai luuself." 

** Don't praise her too much, lest the gods take 
her away from the world. It I'rajdpati has tied the 
knot, the marriage will take place; if not, not.^^ 

‘'You need not be anxious about it. Padma Pal 
•et'ms t*o have a great liking for your son. I am 
suie the marriage will t^ike place," 

So let it be, by tbe blessing of you all." 

After Sundari had uttoriKl the above words there 
was obsei^'ed some excitement amongst the womea 
bathing ; several voices at once cried out — " Look 
: liere I Hem^ngini, the aaminiMr's daughter, is 
coming here." All looked towards the way leading 
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to the ghd( from the village, when there was seen 
a very beautiful girl of about sixteen years of 
coming up to the bathing place. Her head was un- 
covered ; her body coveped in eveiy part with 
ornaments ; she was aoinowliat stout, and as she 
walked slowly, like a young clej)liant, as tlie old 
San.sknt poets would have said, the silver anklets of 
her feet made a tinkling noise. She had heim 
married some years since to a young yjonindar of 
another part of the distinct, and was now on a visit 
o* her parents. All ('ye^^ wim’O directed towards her 
.^he had no fidhist at hci waist, was allendtal by two 
nianUservauts, and lookeil as proud as, to coinparo 
small things with great, IMiaraoh'fl daughter might 
have lo()keil wlion she went to inakii lior alilut ion ir, 
tlie Nile. An old wvunan, who sis nuMl, from u 
massive gold chain round her neck, to belong t<j a 
r(‘S})ectablo and wisilthy family, broke the silema' bv 
asking — What man v.as that suting ni thopoii\n< 
of your house with your fatlna*? 1 saw tlium both 
as I was commit to the tnnk.’^ 

o 

''That IS tlie Darogd of Mant i (‘svara.^^ 

Ddn>ga ! Wh>, what has ho come lame r T 1 
have not heard of any dar^jAy (»r murder ui tie 
village.’^ 

No murder I Have you ff^rg^ lt^m the cose o* 
Vadurnani, l^adlna I'aTs second daughim’^^ 

" But that is an old affair. It was all ui tihel 
ago.’^ 

" It was not settled — it was only [luhlied up. 1 
it seems it has come to bght now.*^ 

" And what ha#' your father said to the Daroga/^ 

** 1 am sure I don't know what L-e has said U) himj 
but I believe he has given the Uarogd husb-monej f 
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Some of the women then launched upon a long 
argument on the merits of the case, some defending 
the practice of giving hush-money, and others con* 
demning it. Such is a sample of the sort of conversa- 
tion which tiiWes place in the parliament of Bengali 
women. Other topics of conversation are: — the 
cruelties of husbands, the quarrels of two wives of 
the same man, the atrocious conduct of step-mothers, 
the beauty of the women of the village, and the 
like. After a world of talk of the above description 
th63 women one by one left the ghd(, almost all of them 
in clothes dripping wot, and with kalasis filled with 
water on their waist. As no eye is now upon ub, let 
08, gentle reader, come down from the tree and take 
to our heels, lest some late bathers discover us and 
beat U8 with broomsticks for having committed so 
ungallaiit an act as to overhear the conversation of 
lad io8 
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nir moutb wae 8W€>«t« m bm^^l or nicth. 

Or hooH of appIoA, la)ci in hay or heth. 

Th« Millrrti Talt. 

Roswell tells us that Dr. Johnson, who was a |;^roat 
adniuor of the novels of Hjohjirtlson, gave the follow- 
ing reply to lliomaa Krskine, who had remarkeri that 
that noveJist was tedious. ‘‘ ^Vhy, sir, if you wore 
to read Uichardson for the story, your iinpatieiioe 
would be 80 much fretteil, that you would hang your- 
self; but you must read him for tlie sentiment, and 
consider the story as only giving ucwtaion to the 
sentunent.'' I should be very sorry, indeed, gentle 
reader, and should never forgive myself, if my clums/ 
management of the story of Govmda's hie shoujd 
lead you to make an end of your existence. I would 
therefore humbly beseech you, on ray knees, to try 
me a little longer b(‘fore putting the halter round 
your nock. But if, after reading some ten or twelve- 
chapters more, you do not find the story increasing 
in interest, you will bo at perfect 1 liberty either to 
put a rope, or to tie a kala^i round your neck, just 
according to your liking for an airy or a < ry 
dmth ; only in that case you will not lay the blame 
at my door, for it would then be proved that 1 had 
□01 the faculty to please, and therefore am not respon- 
sible for what I bV.ve not: I have thought it proper 
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to premise thus rnurli, at tim cornrntMiceniriit ot a iu‘w 
volume, iri o!(lei to wash iny hands clean m tliL-^ 
matter. 

It would, howec#‘T, l){* dnin(^f simple justice to 
niyself, were I hi icily to stale the rtMsons why tla* 
Htory has not as yet hcM'orno interesting. In the 
place, the reader wdl please rerncriiber that not limp 
very striking in p<»int of fact, ever occur in 

the history of a boy m his and especially (d 

a l^engali peasant boy. 1 could have, if I hfid 

pleased, concentrated into this biography the col- 
lected striking incidents in the lives of a tlionsand 
Bengali [leasants ; l>ut in that case I should have 
been writing the life of a or at la‘st of a 

pnthfilflfl, rdiyat, whereas iny obji'ct in tins book is 

to write tlie history of an nrtinil raiyat — a niiyat 
that may be found at any hour of any day in any 
district of Bengal. If, therefore, flume be any 
dearth of interi'st in the annals ot tlie b(pvhood of 
Govinda, the defect is not mine, but that of Natukk, 
whom I follow. In the second place, the r('ad‘m 
IS to bear in mind that the primary object of this 
book 18 to draw a pu'turo of the ‘‘ Sf>cial and 
domestic life of the rural population and working 
classes of Bengal, and that the story, to use the 

words of J(>))ns(^n, only gives oec^isiori to the 
drawing of that picture. At tlie same time I should 
be sorry if anybody tlnnight that I had no story to 
tell. 1 could not, in all conscience, say with the 
Knife-grinder, Story T God bless you, 1 have none 
to tell, sir 1 I have a story to tell, as the reader 
will see, if he will have only the patience to wait 
a bit. 

We have not met MAlati since her marriage,. 
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*]iich U)ok place some years ago, excepting once 
' ' ft single second in her father’s house, 'vhen 
\,l’iri had an attack of hysteria: 1 shall theief(ne 
the reader some account of svhat tne luul Ixen 
; is all this tinu‘. The reader will lecolUnt itm 
ts ) days after Afalati’s mari lage she went iwsuy 
\s,th her husband to his house at Durgiinagar, wliert* 
was receu od with great kindnes'^ by her father- 
molliei -H.-law, and other rcdjiti'us of luu' 
-hand. Tliere was great rejoicing in Kesava 
' ds house; relations and fruoids w(‘ie ev(‘ry ilay 
I I ted, and the newly marned couple olUui wcuit 
it to dinner in the houses of Mfidhava’s lelativc^s, 

1 11 '* Miiall village of Durgunagar, aliout thirtv miles 
of Kanciiaupiir, was close upon the river llh4- 
/I .'illii, tlie Hooglily of English inajis, being not far 
III the large village Dakshinpalli, the seat of h 
''M lthv zamindiir famdy on the our hand, and from 
"ihloigii^ rtii * indigo laetory^ on the otlnn- d’hc 
'iihitants for the most part were engaged in agn> 
iuiial pursuits, being clnelly of the Sadgojj/i and 
in castes, lliough tiieie ware a lew Ihalnnan 
allies and the usual complement of tlie other 
It formed part of tin,* /aimndan (>f tlie 
diihy Hamiyr»pailiiyayas, or Ihnifiiiye^, hh they 
le commonly called, of UakBhinp.illi. 'riiere wat 
Mimg remarkable ab(mt the little village oi 
> ganagar , there were tlie usual mango giovt^s, 

' eternal |)}uid\ Helds, the thick (iump-, ui bamboos 
'* lofty a.si;u//-n and ru/u trrM^‘^ oi ail Ihuigal vib 
Two tines, however, weit' ni oe c^-mnnm here 
oi in Badan a village, namely, the date-[)alm aiu 
• jack-tree, the f<^riner yielding a large quantity 
> w'lgar, an* the latter giving rhe poor people 
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richly natritioua fruit, though somewhat diaagreivi 
to the taste. Bat in this village there was one - t 
of cultivation which was unknown at Kanchanj r 
arul that was indigo. The blue dye was mar 

factured at the indigo factory of Nildiinga, vn, r 
the superintendence of a European planter, of wls 
the reader will hear more adterwards. Such was » . 
village where the fot of Mdlati was cast, and wlu 
she remained only one week on her first visit, a 
then returned to her father's house. 

The English reader, accustomed to the swm - 
of the honeymoon, will think it strange that Mai 
should leave the company of her husband only a I v 
days after her marriage. But then it is to be h< \ i 
in mind that she was but a girl of eleven, and 
such was unqualified to discharge the duties of 
married state. Hence it is customary with a Ben^^ 
girl, after stopping only a few days in her fatli 
in-law's house — for we can hardly fcall it her u w 
house — to return to her father's, where she rema - 
at least one yoar, and sometimes two or three yea i-, 
according to circumstances, though occasionally < 
pays flying visits to her husband. The poor gi 
however, always looks upon those visits as gre ' 
trials; nor can it be wondered at, that a girl of ^ 
tender an age should prefer her father's thatch ' 
that of one who is a perfect stranger, albeit h< 
wedded lord. Besides, she enjoys greater liberti ^ 
at her father's house than she possibly can at b r 
father-in-law's. She is bou (bride) at the latter pW 
and must therefore go about covered with a vei 
whereas, in the former place, wherp she was bor 
she puts on no veil, not only in the house, not evei: 
in the streets. M41ati, howew, after her marriag 
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while she remained in her father’s house, was not 
allowed, as formerly, to go out to the fields, eitlier 
with the cows or with her fatlier’s dinner, as she 
was now considered to be another man’s property. 
Ihit she did a great deal of work in the house; and 
Manga, who was a first-rate housekeeper in her small 
way, initiated her into the mysteries of C(K>knig, of 
husking paddy, of making mu4i, of frying khadi, of 
WHS lung clothes, of manufacturing cow -dung cakes, 
anil the like. 

When the first year of her marriage was over, an 
ruivuy arrived from Durganagar bearing a verbal 
niussage to the effect that the father and mother 
ol Madliava were anxious that Malati should go to 
ilien house for good. AJanga and hjundari wore very 
ni willing that she should be sent so soon, and Badan, 
wMu shared the same feeling, dismihsed the messenger 
vMih the reply that he would send her in a short tune, 
liut that shert time became very long. At last a 
^ivtUid messenger, a woman, arrived from Durganagar, 
v ith a (a litter) and two bearers, fc^r carrying 

Mnlati. Badan saw that there was nothing for it but 

send her. The village astrologer was accordingly 
( insulted for an auspicious day, and due prepara- 
tions were made for her departure. The day fixed 
by the astrologer soon came ; the was at 

the door; M41ati put on her best clothes and all 
her ornaments. Alanga, Soudari, and Adun set 
lip a loud cry, as if somebody had died in the 
iiouae; and Malati cried the loudest. The scene 
was quite affecting. It was a Bochim. Bui go she 
moat. Two stout bearers hfted the <fu/i on then 
bhoalders with Milati in it, the women of Durganagai 
fitanding beside it. MAlati rent the air with her cne^ 
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— O fatlier ! 0 mother ! 0 mother ! O father ! wh( . . 
are they takiiii^ mo?'' 1'he streets through which iij. 
latter passed leaouiKled with the same cries, and men 
women, and children ran into tlie street, and mu I 
one to another — ‘'There, look, the dan<^hter of Buda’ 
Samanta is going to her father-in-law's house Nor 
did Malati’s cries cease when the litter had passed tl 
village and gone into the paddy fields. Her cries, it 
tine, hecamo less lind less haid, but she wept ari ’ 
sobbed, and siglied and groaned. Slie refused tota' 
anything vvlicn at noon the bearers lialted in the oni 
skirts of a villagi* [or chowing some inudij and swallow 
ing country s pints, winch, thanks to the considerate ami 
Chrntian kindiuMs (»f tlu‘ Ihiti'ii ( jovt^minont, are h^'n 
M vn]laijli‘ in alimist ovciy villagt*, tln'iigh in the nnh 
and uncivili>tsi days of (an fmadiil lua s they roiihl 
hardly bt^ had anywhere, either for love or f(^r moru'V 
Tims fasting, sighing, and giojining, M.ilati reatdmd 
Diirganagar and the house of her husband's father 
Madhava's father and imUln'r ix'ceived her with 
demonstrations of joy, though Ma<lhava himself di(i 
not speak a word to her at the time, as it is reckoned 
indecent and disreputable for a young husband t^ 
spi^ak to his young wife in the presence of even tlu 
dearest of relatives. 

It may be easily supposed from the state of mind 
in which Malati reached her husband's house, that 
she l<.)ok a long time to get rec<juciled to her new 
abode. The fact is, that for a month or two, she 
used every night, when alone with her husband m 
his room, to sob and weep tor being away from her 
parents ; and it wag only on account of the affection 
and tenderness shown by Madhava, that she gradually 
got reconciled to her present condition in life, ^ 
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A few wDrds concerning Kt*sava, his family and 
his (jccupiition, will not be deemed umsea«<^) liable 
it're He was a somewhat respectable hiisbamlman^ 
■ n rather farmer, aa he had ten biijhtis of rent-free 
l(in i, which one of his ancestors ttbtaiiH'd from the 
M.i hoiitcd^n (jrovernment, for liavine been the* fmnifi il 
r headman of the village; and h(‘ had la‘Mjd(\s 
eh( j twenty bitjahs^ for which In^ paid rent to llie 
f oinedar d’hiis he was in b(‘!ter m i c imist anct'f 
than Badan, wli-) had not a rood of reiil-liee laml 
d however, was very infirm in health, jiartly 

0 ._:ii fdd and paitly throu|^h an old fc'ver, 

^ -'very mov and then troiililed him; he was, 

'i ; el rt*, eomp(dle<i to hii'e labouia'rs f»)r tilling fields, 
a~ Matlhava aloiu‘ — and lie was but a lad — was not 

1 to do all the work. d'his was a lar^o draw- 
'ik, and neiiti al i/aal, )n a laiLTo mea^iiie, th(‘ ad- 

'•anteoe of pos'^es'^in^ rent-fret* land. 

to his family, he hinl a wif(‘, hia only 
\ ^!ad}lava, and a <lan|^liter, wlio liad marrieti 
‘ally. b:it liad soon aftoi lost l)»*r Ini'-banti, ami w jtti 
de refoi’e living in her father^a Inmse ddie d angli t (*r's 
name was Kadarnbmi (a (luster of (doud.-*; and, 
dmugli, true to her nairn*, her complexion waa dark, 
she wu,s an exceedingly w « ll-behavtal and alT(n l lonate 
She loved lier pareiitn and brotlier dwirly , 
was very n-t‘fnl Oi tfie h-mse, and w mh liked 
everybofly in ihe neiLdi bourhood, for her gentb* 
Old amiable disposition 

The mistress (>f the liouso, KenavaV wife^ aneJ 
Madhava'a nnjther, (ieinands a homewhai longer 
notice. vShe was a tliin stick of a woman, her 
head was nearly bald — a rather unusual plienornenon 
amongst Bengali women, who generally rejoice in 
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magnificent heads of hair ; she was squint-eyed and 
snub-nosed. Her morale was in unison with her 
physique. She was by no means an indolent woman ; 
on the contrary, she bustled about all day, and did 
heaps of work. Bat she had a most insufierabit^ 
temper. 

Her only fault (and that is faults enough) 
la — that she is intolerably curst. 

And shrewd, and forward; so beyond all measure, 

That, were my state far worser than it is, 

1 would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

She used periodically to quarrel with all the women 
living in that part of the village where she lived, t * 
rebnke Mddhava sharply for little or nothing, often l<> 
bandy words with her husband in the presence of 
people; and as to curtain lectures, they were so 
frequent and so vinegar-like in their savour that 
Mrs. Caudle might well have sat at her feet. Nearly 
half the month she went without her dinner, at least 
in the day ; for after quarrelling with her husband 
over-night, she would refuse in anger to eat her nco 
the following ilay, though I am not positive as to the 
fact whether she took her dinner at night when no one 
notices! it. Some people of the village used to call 
her rnijabdghini^ or the termagant; and a tigress she 
certainly was. But the boys of the village insisted 
on calling her, among themselves, khenki, as, like a 
certain animal of the canine species which it is in- 
decorous to name, she used always to snarl, and 
eternally make khenk, khenk, khenk. Why the name 
Sudhamukhi (literally the nectar-mouthed) should havs 
been given her at annapraeana, is more than I 
can tell ; it mnst have been suggested in bitter 
irony by some astrologer who bad found oat that 
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the malignant influences of sun, moon, stars, and 
planets had been shod upon the inauspicious hour 
>f her birth. 

This nectar- mouthed lady was a source of great 
inal to poor MAlati. For some time she Boernod 
U) be very kind to her, but the infirmities ol her 
temper soon discovered themselves and made M.ilati 
(juite wretched. Whatever she did s<‘cnied lo dispI('MBe 
her mother-in-law. She does not swet^p the IIimu* well; 
her cow-dung cakes are badly made; tlie ciirnes winch 
•.he cooks are execrable; she is very ill-brcd ; she 
Nvalks more like a boy than a girl ; her vou'o is scarcely 
?\udible — it is like the hissing of a serpent : she has a 
nasty, sneering, sarcastic smile on her hps wh(Mi(>ver 
anything is said to her Such were the cnticnsiriB 
pronounced by Sudhatnuklu on Malati. The young 
''Mie’s situation wc)uld have been truly deplorable if 
‘.he had not had a 8W»*et sister-in-law m the person 
't Kadainbiifi. In her Malati found a wise counsellor, 
a true comforter, and a symjiuthising fru'nd t jt was 
thought time would mend matters. Not a bit of it. 
Kesava had a return of his old fever, which ended 
Ins earthly career. This circumstance m.ide Sudhd- 
rnukhi worse than ever. Constitutionally ill natured, 
«h© became more ill-natured on the death of her 
husband, and the blighting of all hopes of wornan- 
h(K)d, She became a greater kfienki than ever, 
indeed, a perfect tigress, a.s the vi I lagers calltMl her. 
liut Mdlati bore on like a martyr with the aid of 
her never-failing consoler, her husband's si.stor. 
Mddhava, though, like all g(;od sons — and Hindus, 
aa Bishop Heber remarked long ago, have greater 
filial piety than most nations— he highly respected 
hjs mother, the infirmities of her temper not with- 
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standing, yet he deeply sympathised with his wift, 
whom he loved tenderly. But there was no helpm^^ 
it; and what could not be cured must be enduiv«i. 
He would as soon think of committing murder 
of separating from his mother. The thing wa^ 
impossilile. What would the people of the villu^re 
say? What would the utjra-kshatriinin of the wli. Ii 
of the district of Vardliairiana say ? Would tin \ 
not say, Look there at xMadhava, that unworthy 

son ' lie is truly a kiipiitra (bad son). He li;i' 

separated himself from his mother, wlio is to hrii 
moil' than God, at the bidding of his wife. He ha.- 
pn'fi'rred Ins wife to that goddess who gave him 

birth. Atrociou.s! Shocking ! Such a process of 
reasoning, which is congenial to tlie Hindu mind, 
indiic(Hl Miidhava to give up all ideas of ever 

separating from his inothm’ ; and he tried his best 
to persuade his wife to put up with circumstancad 
over which he had no control. 



CHAT’TEH XWni 

rVENTS AT DUUdA.NAdAB. 

And wnth that word nhe atniok iix* (;n the head 

Tamm j (i,^ 

** \Vn\T 18 the matter, denrc'.st ? Wliy aie ytii \se(*p- 
iii^JT a'^kod Mutlliavji, as one eiLj-jit im entiMiiiLf Ins 
ht'J-riann find sliuttin^ tin* dooi, lie found liw wife 
Hirtin^ by tlie beiKide am! \v(‘epmi^ Malati did 

iidt s|)(‘ak but went on sobbino and uo(‘|>ui^'’, Mfidliavii 
said — 'M)o tell nn* <l(‘arost, ufial ttoiibling 
ycu. Do speak, O inv lift* ’ and Inasak your tnind to 
me. Am I not the lord (d y<air lifer' In V)ijr [iref-ent 
state, it is not ^ood for von to crv » Home evil tlim^^ 
niay happen. Do spi'ak ami tell nu* what it is 

O loi'd rny life!” p’a''ped <»nt Malafi, ln*r 
ntterance half rhok(‘d \sitli " 1 ha\»‘ no wish 

to live. My life ha^ be( <»me a l>md<m to me I shall 
he happy if 1 die now. d'ho wiieN will t iitei- into my 

h' lies when I die, and T shuH iiave re^t. () ^cfds I 
t dve me I take me ! and sFie went on sobbino and 
''•eeping' more vehemently than ever. ^^adllav^i 
near her, stroke<l hei- on the head and Hlioiddt-rs, 
f ined her heaxi, wlncli was resting mi hen km e^, kihHe<i 
her and said — tell me every thm^, dt^aie^t, drm't 

l>e afraid of telling me the worst. Yon must not wf*ep 
in your present 8tate; they say it is a bad omeu.^' 

** I wish the gods had not brought me into thn 
I am weary of mine own life, how then shaii 
i take delight in my child T O gods I take me." 

o 
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** But why are you not telling me the canae of 
your distress? Do tell me, O thou garland of my 
neck ! 

'' What shall I tell yon, my head ? My bono^ 
are being fried ! Mother-in-law slapped me on tlu^ 
cheeks to-day in the afternoon when you were out in 
the fields/' 

“Mother ^slapped you on the face! Is that 
possible? O VidhaUil what hast thou written on 
my foreliead ? Arn I fated to bear all this misery? 
Why did she beat you?" 

“Why? You know to-day is ekddasi (tho 
eleventh day of the moon, when every widow is 
required to fast), and as mother-in-law does not eat 
rfce to-day, 1 had to boil some milk for her. Well, 
in the act of boiling milk, I had to go to the store- 
room for something, and before I could come back 
the uulk had boiled up and overflowed the can 
Mother-iu-law, who was in tho yard, saw this, and 
rebuked mo sharply, giving me all sorts of gdldgah 
(abuvse). I only said, “ Mother-in-law ! why do you 
abuse nio ? I did not willingly do it." On this she 
h(!cniue furious, came up to me into the kitchen and 
siniek me on the face, saying, “You have learned, 
wicked girl , to give an answer ? Do you not know 
that your mother-in-law is a goddess to you?" 

'' O, what misery ! what more misery is written 
on my forehead ? But, really, it is a great shame 
that mother should beat you. I must sp^Eik to her." 

" But what will speaking do ? Do you think she 
will change her nature on account of your speaking 
to her ? She will no more leave off her bad temper, 
than the charcoal will leave off its black colour by 
being washed*. It ia incurable. It is in her bonea." 
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What do you propose, then f 

\ propose? You will never do what J tt*li you. 
If 1 wore you, I would have sent her away trom the 
and provided for her in some other hou^i^ ’ 

'* Fie ( fio ! Don't bnn^ that word into ycMir 
mouth. Shall I send away from niy house tjiat 
mother who has brought me into the worl<l, and 
who 18 to bo obeyed more tlian the gotls ? Sli.ili 1 
l^refor my wife to iriy mother? (J, wii*ked thouglitl 
A man may forsake his wife wit lioiit sin ; but for a 
man to forsake his mother, is tlio grent<^st of all 

yi 

bOJS . 

But how is it that Saheh lokn (Europeans), 
whenever they get married, live apart from tlieir 
parents? I heard that fact from some Brdhmam 
women the other day, when 1 was bathing in the 
hink ; they said they had beard it from somebody 
who was employed in the indigo factory. 1 think 
that 10 a good’ custom. It prevents quarrels between 
>oung wives and their motliers-in-law." 

O fate I what misery I The custom of tSdtirh 

! What have we to do with their custom? 1 
1 Hve become a Sdhsb, I suppose, and you have be- 
rue a Btbi (European Imly) I Have you become 
mtid? Who put this idea into your head?" 

" But there are some people of our own caste 
who have separated from their mothers. There la 
that Chhidam P41 of the southern division of the 
village. He does not starve his mother; he support* 
her, but has given her a separate hut to live in, apart 
’rom him and his wife. Why can't you do the 
‘'ame V* 

" And pray what glory has that wretched rascal 
Chhiddm P41 got by separating himself from his 
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mother f Does not everybody in the village abuse 
him ? Don^t they say he is a kiiputra — an unwortliy 
son f The thing is impossible. Don’t again speak 
of separating from mother — it is a great sin even 
speak of it. A son who separates Imnsolf from In 
mother in order to live with his wife, does not deM'rv< 
to live; and when he dies the dnriui grass will spruu^ 
111 hiH bones, and his soul will go to hell. No, nn , 
sepjiration is impossible. I will speak to raotlier , 
and you must just try and get on with her. It 
neiliier your d(nng nor mother’s doing ; it is wntteii 
on the forehead. We canr.ot escape the diaaeeof fate ' 
Tlie last argument of Mjulhava wavS irrcM^tiblc , 
it was written on the forehead, and there was nntlniiL^ 
for it but to submit to that writing. iMsilati yieldi‘>i 
in despair. What else could sho do, poor thing ' 
Next day Miidhava took an early opportunity to ppeiik 
to his mother on tln^ subject, gi*ntly telling her tliat 
it did not look well heat /vea, e^'pemally as h1i> 
was in a pecuiliar state The nectar-mouthed hwl} 
broke out m a deluge ot aml)io>ia and said. — An i 
BO that wicked gnl has boon telling yon e\erytlung 
Did 1 not tell you that you should not marry in tha‘ 
wicked village ot Kauclianpur, and into the wickeu 
familv of the yrimantas ? 'That fool, your father 
concluded the match against my consent. Doi*^ 
boa wiiiit you to drive me away from the house 
And you, uiiwortiiy sou, yon slave of your wife, yon 
that are kicked by your wife every night, you come 
to rebuke your mother I Forehead-burnt giii ^ 
daughter of perdition ! a woman in form but a 
Rakshaai in mind 1 A broomstick on her face! And 
you, O unworthy son, have come, at the hiddmg of 
your wife, who has Ixiught and sold you, to rebuke 
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your mother who bore you for ten lung months, 
and suffered intolerable agony on your accxuint ! lji>t 
tliat daughter of perdition return to her fatlior’t^ 
house. I will get for you a better and a more ihnnkful 
wife. Boat her with a broomstick, and send her 
away.^' 

From this inundation of nectar and wliirlwind of 
fimbrosia Mddhava saw no safety except m flight. 
Without opening his mouth he left tlie lioiiso and 
•vent to the fields to breathe the free air of heaven. 
Kadarabini, who hoard the whole conversat i()n from 
ttie kitclien, tried her best to comfort Malati, dwelling 
on the duty of submission and on the irre\erHible 
• lou'oes of fate. But Sudhamnkhi, after venting her 
lagem the thunderstorm of abuse de^'CnlxMl above, 
was not pacified. For a long time sIk^ kept muttering 
‘something between lu^r teeth, cra(‘k(Ml the knnekit's 
of her fingers on the ground, walked to and fro m 
excitement, banged the doors with great fuin , 
'lashed brass pots to the gr('nnd, and secuned U) la 
h(*side lierself. But Malati and Kadambini were i.ot 
at all surprised, as they were accustomed to sin h dis- 
plays. During the remainder of the day sl.c^ dnl 
not exchange a single wa)rd witli Mtilati, and looked 
'^ullenly even on lu*r own daughtcT, who, she tin uglit, 
t(*ok the daughter-in-law's part. Thf' ffdlowmg day 
h'*r brow was less frowning, and matters vveiiL 
pretty much os befona 

Meanwhile in due time Malati jiresented Mihiliava 
with a fine little boy. As M.idhava had become n 
staunch Vaishnava, he did not nltnw his wife to be 
confined for a month, a.s is customary with the bulk 
of the Hindu population, but adc)pted the system of 
what 18 called Ilanr-luf, or Harda, that is, Krishna'** 
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plunder. According to this system of Vaishnavh 
midwifery a woman, when delivered of a child, 
ap from bed either the same day or the next day, 
in case the occurrence takes place at night, batluw, 
gives Uarir-luiy and then engages in domestic wnrk 
as if nothing had happened. This system is pro- 
nouTicc^d dangerous by the Kavirajes or physicians, 
blit it is alleged by the Vaiahnavas that it is dan- 
gerous only to the unbelieving. A woman who hji- 
fuith in Ilari is protected by that god from ul 
danger, if she only gives TTarir-hif. The 
spread through Durganagar that TIarir-lu{ was t( 
take place in Mddhava^s house. At the appoints] 
time, which is generally in the evening, scores oi 
boys were assembled in the open yard of M4dhava's 
house. He took a basket of sweetmeats and throw 
them by handfuls among the juvenile crowd. The 
boys shouted out Hari hoi ' Ilari hoi ! acrnmldod 
for the sweetmeats, ate them, and made a loud noiMe 
This is the whole of the ceremony. Strange to ‘»ny. 
Molati did not suffer from this summary treatment. 
<g In duo time the child was named Y^dava, the son 
of Madhava, who was the son of Keaava — the Hindus 
delighting in euphonious natneo. 
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jlll aboot paddt. 

Bat Natare’i chiofeit bountien faU 

To thy productive fields, Henjj;iil. 

//. H. Wtlson, 

The English reader need not fear that we are ahoat 
to djs(;us8 the grievances of Paddy and the expediency 
or otherwise of Home Rule '' in Ireland — the paddy 
of which we speak here is a much more manageable 
subject. In Ireland Paddy makes riots, in Bengal 
raiyats make paddy ; and in this lies the dilTerence 
Im tween the paddy of green Bengal and Paddy of the 
Ibnerald Isle. But punning apart, wlimico really 
luive w'e got* the outlandish term paddy ? It is cer- 
' uri it is not Bengali, nor Hindi, nor Urdu, nor 
Sanskrit, nor l^ersian, nor Arabic, nor Tdmal ; nor 
<bH s It belong to any of the other languages or 
difilccts spoken in India. We believe there is not a 
-ingle Bengali raiyat who has ever heanl the word 
n (juostion ; and ho invarially calls it dh'm from tlie 
^ iTiskril dh'niya. Paddy is said to be a Malayan 
'•■ord ; and Mr. Crawfurd, in his dictionary of that 
language, puts it as padi. The Portuguese in all 
probability imported it from the islands into the 
Indian continent. But what's in a name?" We 
have to do with the object which it designates ; and 
ay in this authentic history of a Bengal peasant we 
have a great deal to do with paddy, we deem it 
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proper at this stage of onr narrative to tell the reaJ^ i 
all about it. 

The important fact that paddy grows m 
was known in ancient times to other nations. Som. 
of the Greek writers, like Theophrastus, rail it opvZoi 
and the Roman Pliny says that in India rice 
is tho most favourite of all/’ The English woo. 
rirfi evidently comes from the Latin orijza, throng} 
tho French, and the Latin name from the Greek ; b;i' 
I am not sure whether attention has been drawn 
the fact that the (ireek word was in all probahilit'. 
borrowed from tho Tamal arisi, and that the SanskrC 
has no word for rice similar to tho Greek in sound 
May we not bo justified in drawing from this Fjk ^ 
tho info'^ence that rice used to be grown in Iiidi*i 
before its conquest by tlie Aryans ? Hut, as tin 
lh>ngali proverb has it, What has the pettv tradn 
in ginger to do with tho news i>f ^bips^^' Leaving 
philoh^gy theiid'ore to learned men, let me speak ot 
paddy as it grows on the plains of Bengal. 

Vu'W(‘d from the stand-point of the seasons ii' 
which it IS sown and reapisl, paddy may be said to bf 
ot tluee kinds — (ii/s, ub/eni, and l>nro, d’he dnSy oi 
imu’t' correetly, dsu (fiom tht' Sanskrit fifinvrlhiy that 
IS, tpiick-grow ing) is sown about the end of March or 
tho beginning of April, and is cut in August, or at the 
latest in September. Tliis rice is soim'what coarse, 
and IS eaten not by tho higher and middle cdasses, but 
only by the peasantry, (d whose food, however, it 
forms but a small part, as the crop is limited in its 
quantity. U grows only on high lands, which are 
n ( iiuiiuL^^tal during the rains. The dmariy or the 
>N inter crop (so called, perhaps, from the Sanskrit 
winter), is tho most important of tho three. 
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it IS Hown about the inulJle of May oi tlu‘ hj 
of Jiiiio, and reaped in November or Doceinbor I lus 
I- by far the most important crop, and fuinishes 
p.^nple of all classes with food throughout the year. 
Die hirro dhdn is paddy grown in low swamps or 
inai'shy grounds. It is sown alxait January or 
rthniary, and cut in April or Afay. At Knnclianpur, 
H!ul in the disti’ict of VarahanuLiin generally, then* 
hot much boro (IfidUf as the lands are, for the most 
[Oii't, high and dry. 

Though there are thn^e sorts ot paddy, so far as 
tlie seasons of cultivation are (oneerned, there is an 
almost infinite variety of the imon it.st'lf. A learned 
'•> wntrynian of ours, the late Koja Hodliakaiita I)*‘va 
fkihadur, published some yoais ago a p:ip(‘r in the 
1 1 ansactions of the Agriciilt ural and 1 lort u ub iii'al 
>'K'U‘ty of India, in which ho giv<‘s a li^^t lonlaiiuog no 
than one hundrial and nin(‘toon vain lK's ot pjiddy 
3lti\atcd in the twenty-f»>nr Pargamas alone; and 
kt )s said tliat in the island of Ci'ylon there are om* 
bondnal and sixty varieties Ibvory distint in Hongal 
^ ' > not produce tlie same kinds ol rua — th(‘ inliabi- 
(jf one district paying more attention to tlu^ 
ilfivation of some partumhir varu'ties tlian to that of 
tioT'j. Biildm rice, for instance, is th(3 staple produce 
f Hakharganja (Backergiinge), and the fimm sorts of 
'o are chudly ciiltuated in tlu* distrK^tn of I)ina]fiur 
■od Uingapur, Hound alx)nt Kanchanpnr, and in thi» 
MvUict of Vardhainaim generallv, the billowing 
ai ic-t K's are usually (Miltivated ' (l)Nona; (Li) Hangela; 

^ Kaha; (i) lh-nap!nih , fd) Hjirn^^/di , tGj ('hnii- 
arkai'a; (7) Surjva-mukhi , (8; Dadkhani , (9j Alain- 
ik'idsahi ; and (lU) Ibindlnini- Paga! , and the last one 
H;o'(ihuni-f*Hgal, that cook-inaddening) so fjno 
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and fragrant that, while boiling it, the cook beconi 
mad with joy. 

There is nothing peculiar in the process of cult, 
vating paddy. The ground is ploughed and harrowi ', 
hud then the seed ’ is bowti by the hand. lu 0 
course of a few days the seed germinates and sprout 
Before the setting in of the rains, about the iniddi 
of June, great attention is paid to irrigation, tl 
cares of whicli cease only when beneficent heavt^ 
sends down rain In copious showers. But the Bcul' 
husbandman is not without anxiety. If there 
drouglit, the paddy is parched up ; if there be t' 
much ram, the plant is drowned and rots. If tlu 
rains set in before the plant is well up and roob 
firmly, the croji suff(*rs. The great thing for pai](h 
IS to get a fair stai’t of the rainy season. As tl: 
nuns pour in heavily, tlie paddy stalks rise nipidl' 
In thr swampy tlistncts of Bakliarganja and Jasah i 
Messore) the paddy stalk rises somothnes to tli- 
height of ten or twelve feet ; thougli in the hig! 
lands of Vardhamana and Birbhum it seldom attain 
a greater height than six or eight foot. At tin 
end of the rams the paddy stalks droop down, and ii. 
that posture they he during the dewy month ot 
November, till in December they yield to the sickh 
of the reaper. 

When the ({hdn is separated from its husk by tin 
homely pedal, it is called chdul, or rice. But rice 
of every "variety is of two sorts, siddlui and litajja — 
parboiled and aim-dried. If paddy is at first par- 
boiled and then dried and husked, it is called siddha , 
but if paddy, without being parboiled, is only dried in 
the sun, and then basked, it is called dtapa. Ninety- 
nine Bengalis in a hundreil eat 9iddha rice in pre 
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tVrence to dtapa f-r two reasons: firstly^ it is cliea[>t‘r, 
find sec^mdly, it is less heatinp^. Tbo dtapa rice is 
nfFored to the gods, and is eaten by ri<:]^id Brdlimanas 
ftnd by Europeans living in India. Gods and Brah- 
iiianas eat it, because, not being parboiled, it is deemed 
reremonially purer than the otlier ‘^ort ; and Anglo- 
Indians eat it because it has a ^hittM' and cleaner 
look, and contains more nntnmtMit Such, in a few 
words, are the raysterioa of pa<ldv. 
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lilll NAVANNA 

Mow oftfirii havf I thr coming 'la/, 

Winn loll HMiiittiiifjf lent )18 turn to pliv/i 
And all the village tram frotn luboui free, 

Led up their HpoitM hctieath the Hj)reat<hn^' (r»o 
W fnltA many a {»aH(ime eircled in the sl ivde, 

Tlie young contending an ll © old iurve) t d , 

And many a gambol frolu'k'd o’er the ground, 

And nleightH of liand and featn of fltienglli went n^u;.d 

/Vie Di’sntni VtlUi^ 

It was on a bright, sunny morn '»t the pleasant 
month of November — so (iifferent from the chill 
Novtmiber'^ and ita surly blast” of which the 
Scottish poet speaks — that the joyous festival of the 
Navanna, or the nrw ric^., took place. This festival, 
in which the first-fruits of the paddy-field are 
offered to tlie gods before they are used by human 
beingAS, must not be confounded with the general 
harvest, winch dc^es not take place till a month 
after. The paddy that is now cut is from early 
Bowings, intended purposely for this festival. VVliile 
the bulk of the paddy is still standing erect on the 
field hiaded with golden grain, but not yci (jnite 
ripe for the sickle, the Navanna dh<in is cut and 
husked aud made ready for the festival. It is a 
merry day all over Bengal, espemally with the 
peavsantry. Govinda is not to go out to-day with 
the cows ; neither his father nor his uncle is lo 
work. All agricultural operations are suspeuded f* 
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I v-fuiir hours thronglio'il tho country Euily 
, ' ‘ morning tho ]>oasaiits aro louTiging ahoul in 

,1 Iiohscj^ and in the streets, talking and luughuig 
t , i!i koig a great deal 'They hallie c'arlier than 
il, tor the astrologers have declared tliat after 
< m I / ihiU'd and lialf (tliat is, about half-pjist ten 
1 k in the niorning) is the most auspicious 

Ml- nt tor (jfFering and eating the ?n /c nrc, and 
.1 may eat tliat rice unbatlual Alanga und 

" 'dm and Aduri liave inadi* all thi‘ necessiry 

. • :mi items ddiert* is in that ba^ki't in t)ie coiie r 
’ big room a laige (juiintity ot tlio n(‘W rue, 

1 J isO‘d v-'t iiy man or bca^t , that huge Ihindi is 
i ^^lth milk; in anotlun* ba'^ket are ('ontained all 
tniiK 'Old esculent roots ol lln* scsison, mil inli; 

1 dl piccc"^ Ram Dhan ('hak ravarlt i, the family 

' '!, has jn-t come into tin hous(‘, as the propitious 

! 1-- diavNing hoar In a large V('^"*el mixes 

’ ■ ' e\N I’lce • II 11 la with ttie milk and the fruit 
i (lit idildi roots, repeats a lot of Sanskrit 
1 ^ • I i'hass the eoiu'h - "hel 1 ^^lth his inoutli — 

’’ mb means, 1 suppose, a proclamation to the gftds 

' :he cfTcc't that the f(‘a‘>t is u-ady, and that tlu^y 
' .hi coine and partake of it — aial (hfoi-^ tlu' agieo- 
'■ viand^ to the invisible dcOio-, win lia\e doubt* 
mmie in crowds ddie five elements, the gi(*at 
a:'‘UiUu\s of mankind, the and of 

age, and Ikidaide own fois 1 at hei lo-xt 
S' in f(;r their share. Hut then* are oilier guesiM 
lai atttnidcs] to before liadan ami lus family (an 
n Otke ('{ the ne\^ rice 'I he C( ^^H and bullockh 

pU'Sentml with tlie rice, whu h but for thmr 
n ndlv co-< .pul at ion man tsmid hardly hope to obtain 
On other bt'asits of the field, bke the jackal, HarreO 
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to tlio Mrili^leva, and even the binU of f 

ail, rn-i withcuit their portion G indu' 

told by tljo [)ii(jbl to put a plateful of the Jim - 
in a neighbouring tliicket for the former, and aiioii 
on the top of a wall for the latter. A small quuh 
iM thrown into the tank near tfie hnus('‘ (ni tJie ti-'i 
and anotluT .^inall (jiiantily is [>ul ruMr a hole in i 
corner of a wall for rats, mu-r, ants, and all cu'atii 
that creep on the ground. When the gods of eu 
description — celestial, terrestrial, and infernal — a 
living creatures of every species, have been tl - 
foJisted, Hadan, Knl.ouauik, and \i ,da S(|uat 

the llooi , and p irtak(‘ with tlianktul hcMits of t' 
bounty of Ihovidtuu'e ; and woman, the Great 
last ami best WfU'kmanslnp, enmes in finally for ij‘ i 
share d’he religious part of tlie fistival is now om , 
We are more concerned, however, with v\ii ^ 
follows. ddiat day tlu‘ dinner rrquned to ' 

aniisually giand, and Alang<i had niad^ pirpai’alio 
on a magnitieent scale. Animal ftMai l)> ing pr - 

hibitial to tin' edass of Ilindim to vs hah Bad ^ 
belonged, and wines being out of tlie question, t' 
reader may easily imagine in what the magnilicei ^ 
of tlie dinner consists. There was in the fir^t placi 
boiled nee, without which no Bengali can exist; i 
the second place, r/d/, or boiled pulse; m the thir 
place, two or three kinds of greens fried in mustar 
oil; in the fourth place, about half a dozen sorts o 
vegetables like the pobito, brinjal, p^italy uchh^ 
panipluilf ami others, fried in the same fragrant oil 
in the tifth place, a hodge-podge, called tarkari^ of 
three or four sorte of vegetablows ; in the sixth place 
fish fried in the eternal mustard oil; in the seventh 
place, fish cooked in taomiind; and in the eighth or 
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place, paraindnyia, that is, rice par excelUnce, 
pudding made np of rice, milk, and sugar or 
1 Lsses. Such are the delicacies which serve to 
ike np a first-rate dinner for a Bengal raiyat ; and 
the English sybarite may laugh at the con- 
( * ion till his sides burst, it must be acknowledged 
, every right-thinking person that the materials of 
!u‘ rAiyat's dinner, though perhaps less nutritive, 
i' more innocuous than the highly-seasoned dishes 
1-1 intoxicating beverage of the Luculliises of Europe. 

* us leave the ladies in the kitchen, and attend 
^0 t he gentlemen in the streets and the outskirts of 
'Mi* Village. 

In a spacious lawn, between two mango groves, 

I ** seen niep and boys, about one hundred in nuinher, 

" iL^ed in amusing themselves. Our hero, his futlior 
I d uncle, joined this merry groiij). Most of them 
^ ''re 3 husbandmen, though of difTeront cnstes ; and 
ip artizan dlass was well roprebcnl ed. All (hivinda's 
, -tids were there — Nanda the black^initli, Kajiila 

carpenter, Rasainaya the confectioner, Madan the 
’ ' cer, Chatura the barber, and Bok^Wim tlie wejiver. 
hey all seem to be enjoying tlieinsolve.s, as ever and 
e-Ti are heard gleesome shouts, clapping of hands, 
.d nierry perils of laughter. One party Is playing at 
inidnijuUf the cricket of Bengal. The clauda is a 
io< k stick of the babool wood, about two fe( t long ; 
od the guli, made of the same w^k^kI, but thicker, 
u*iisureft about live inches : the former serves the 
urpose of a bat, and the latter of a ball. Govinda 
j Hied this party, as his sdrKjdi, hia bandhu, and hifl 
were in it. He soon distinguished himself in 
’ 0 sport, sending the guli to a greater distance than 
^ rost. and hitting it always on its return. Badan^ 
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who, on account of his advanced a^^c, did not ]oin tK.- 
party, and who sat under an jaljacent tree suiokiu^^ 
along with other old hu^bandiiKui, could not conce.i 
^ho joy he felt in the display of his sou's vigour ai. i 
■ letiviiy Jioinn / boom f boom 1 the gn^i went win/ 

/ung tlirough the air. Lo I the forehe^id of a stalwai t 
lad IS struck. The old men sitting under the trr* 
rush to his assistance; the blo\v has cut through th.' 
'^kin, and bi'ought out blood. The lad is taken auav 
by his relatives; and the play goes on niornly 
b(dore. 

On a spot not far distant is a party playing at 
hodn-(ju(iu j soinetiines called hndu-dndn in other 
districts. Why th(‘ play is so (‘ailed 1 do not Utkav, 
(*x(‘(‘j)t it be from the cirimmstance that the lad- 
engaged in that play kiH'p inuttca’ing in a low vnic»‘ 
the sounds, loidihjudu, Jiddiojudn, The game is a 
sort of battle between two juviunlt' armies. A hie 
IS dr’awn, on tlio opposite sidt‘s of wtneh are ranged 
the hostile combatants. They have no weapons of 
any sort — no iuH‘dle-gun, no chassi'pot, nor Henri 
Mart nil, nor sword, nor spear, nor sabre, not evei 
a vtiek — are they not Hengali heroes? The spoil 
Ix'gins wuth a man of the one army crc)-sing tie* 
bonndai-y line and iiivaihng tlio ground of tlie othei 
H tlu‘ man, while on the ground of the eiiem\ 
-ucetHHl in touching one of the enemy, and it 
eseaping to his owir side of the lino without being 
caught, tlie man wlio is so touched is said ii 
tlie languag(‘ of the play to dxe^ or to be disabled 
and must thendoro be removed fnnn the scene. Bu 
then this feat is to be accomplished in one breath — 
the continuity of the breath being ascertaineil by the 
player making a sound. Should he lose his breath 
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t fore retnmiTig to hia own CAnip he too is said to 
/, , tliMi IS, disableil from further pla\ing. dlie deatli 
r (lisjil^lcTnent of the last combatant on either side 
lu ’i]dcs tlie sport. 

Uiidei yonder tree a wrestling match is going on 
N< L ineie boys, but men in the piimo of inanliood 
oMvrrn there. Our fnmni Kalainamk i'> distinguishing 
hini'olf tliere. Ijook liow he and anotlier largo-biiilt 
III in — no unworthy foe — aia^ catching hold ot (‘acli 
>!h(‘r’s aians in the nnddh* of tin* stadmni, wra'stling 
ivitli all their might, eacli trying to bung Ins oppo- 
i‘r,l to the ground TIk'v art* now struggling witl 
all t!n*ir strength; vu’tory sccins to be liangiiig in 
tht> halance ; now Kalaimin ik , and now the other 
itiun st*ems t<; fall to the ground. At last a loud 
’^'11 ’.th IS heard. Kalamanik has hd't Ins opponent 
■'|i[as\ ling on tlu‘ can tli 

In tht'so and other ways do the pcatsarit ry armise 
' heins^.l vt'.s in tire iie.o of the day, and in the cool 
1 the afternoon, under umbrageous trta\s, on a 
Ooinmori or by the suit* ot a tank, on tho tiay of the 
Ir*-ti\al of th(? new rue. As it wa.s drawing towards 
' .'iniig, the asv(*}ii]d^ < lispei'sed, and went iiome to 
dan dnine’’, which t}u*ir inothrus, wives, and aieUns 
■ I pro|)-n-o<i tor ihom 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE HARVEST. 

Tbwe too form’d tlio hkcoesR of a field 
{'lowdcd with corn, iti which the rcapors toll’d 
Each with a eliarji-tiMithcd sickle in his hand 
Alon^ the furrow here, the harvest fell 
In fiequent handfuls , there tliey bound the shoaTWi. 
Three binders of the sheaves their sultry task 
All plied industrious, and behind them boys 
Attended, Idling with the corn their arms, 

And offi'nnjjj still then t»undl(‘H to be bound. 

Aniid them, staff in hand, the inastor stood 
Enjoying mute the ordi'r of the lield , 

While, shatled by an oak apuirt, hia train 
Prepared the baiupiot, a well-thriven ox 
New slam, and the attendant maidens mix’d 
Large supper, for the hinds, of whitest wh^eat. 

Th4 Iluxd 

About a month aftt. tho Navanna, or the new nee 
oame the harvest, » time of joy to the peasantry, 
As it is of great importance to cut all the paddy at 
once, Badan obtained the help of his friends, and 
of those whose fields lay near his owiij on con- 
dition that he would render to them the like assist- 
ance. Of these associates, the foremost was Padma 
Lochan Pal, who, ever since the murder of his second 
daughter, Yadumani, whose dead body was first dis- 
covered by Govinda, and brought up from the water 
by KAlam^nik, had been greatly drawn towards Badan 
and his family. On the appointed day, they all 
repaired to the field with sickles, bullocks, ropes, Ac., 
and commenced operationa. The reapers were throe 
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Mumber — Badan, Kalamanik, and Padma. Squat- 
oTi the g'roand on their heols^ they incessantly 
d the ‘‘sharp-toothed sickle^' to the cluster of 
Mv held by the left hand. The paddy stalks were 
. 1 into sheaves by the assistants ; tlie sheaves were 
ie into loads, put on pack-saddles, and carried 
lie on the backs of bullocks. Kalaiuanik, on 

I iunt of hia prodigious strength, was the most 
-Kce^sful of all the tliree rtaipers. With his liuge 
iiiiid he caught hold each tune of a large quantity 
-I the paddy stalks ; pressed his lips together, 

[ ’fiiig them fairly inside the mouth; and cut 
tlie coru away with great force. Hash ' via.^h ! 

L^h ! the paddy fell rapidly before the sickle; and 
'his music was greatly enlivened by the sounds of 
///i / umph ! which ever and anon issued from 
K lianianik^s wide nostrils as from two subterraiK^an 
As soon as the pack-saddles were ready, they 
''•re put on ihe bullocks; and it was Goviiida's 
hn^inoss to see them safely landed at home, wliere 
thcr husbandmen were waiting to stack them. 
M my a tmdge Govinda had on these harvest 
ivs, with the loaded bullocks, from the paddy- 
M to the house, and from the house back to the 
'h]y-field. He had, however, more leisure than the 
iiors, for his work began only when the paddy-loads 
'"^re ready. During the interval he smoked and 
it ted memly with the little bc)yB and girls who had 
nc for the gleanings ; for it is a rule amongst Ben- 
I llmdu husb^dmen, as it was amongst the Jews 
eld, not to take up any little paddy stalk that 
11s from the pack-saddles either in the fields or on 
f roadside, but allow it to be gleaned by boys and 
who usually exchange the gleanings of the 
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day in the grocer’s shop for parboiled peas fried 
oil — a delicacy which makes its appearance in viILil' 
shops at the harvest There was one bright lot . 
girl there with whom Govinda talked oftener tlia , 
with the rest; and she was the eldest daughter 
Padma Lochan Pal, DhaTiarnuni by name, the ( ! I - 
Hister, though herself only eleven years old, of ii 
'amentecl Yadutnani. He gave her quantities of t' 
mu(fi and nin({ki tied in his gniarkhd, and handfii - 
of winch he was every now and then putting ini 
his mouth; and he often filled her little gleanuiL^ 
basket — and it is not reckoned dishonourable r 
children of prosperous husbandmen to glean — wi'^ 
paddy-stalks from th(» bundles. The reapers, shtnif 
binders, and other assistants, took their noon-(hi\ 
meal, which had been brought by Govinda, umhT 
tree, not far from the field ; and though no ox \s - 
killed and no bread of the '' whitest Hour’’ baked, a 
in the days of Homer, there was as much joy in th 
hearts of these vi'getable-eating and water-drinkii. ’ 
peasants of Bengal lus m those of the beef-eating an ’ 
wine-bibbmg swains of old Hellas. On such occasKu,’ 
Dhauaniaui sat beside her father and partook 
tlie dinner, and went home when Govinda retune 
next with the laden bulfockvS. 

After gathering in the harvest, and arranging i 
in the open yard of his house in stacks, Bada- 
agreeably to previous arrangement, helped hia neigl^ 
hours in cutting their paddy. This being dont 
the process of threshing commenced. No flails cr 
tlireshing machines of any sort are known to th 
'peasantry of the Vardhamana district. They plac 
on the ground a simple plank on an inclined plane 
the thresher stands at the head of the plane, take- 
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-lu'af of paddy by both his hands^ ami strikt'a it 
the plank with all hia force. 'riuiinp huc- 
thump, till all the corn ih la'aten out of the 
LM(ldy Htalk. Should some grains (^f paddy, aftiT 
opemtion, remain on tlie stalk, liie wliole of the 
^traw IS laid out on the yard, and some oxen tied 
in a line to a post are made to trc‘ad it ; and on 
-aeh occasions, contrary to tlio Mosaic inlo, tlie oxen 
invariably muzzled, to prevent them from inuncli- 
im' straw. The straw tliua trodden upon is tied in 
Ai-ps, and is called lo( — so named from the circiim- 
Htance that the straw has been tumbled about, ddns 
i<l IS sold dearer than the onlinary shaw, and i» 
1 ed for thatching huts. Tfio pachly rlum stored 
tif) in the granary, and the straw staelusi 

The harvest is followed liy a tV-tiVfd, greatly 
Mjoyod by the peasantry, ami c ilh-d inf<i s^niLr^mfi, 
r the ffMist of cakes. ft is ('.dh d frccn /o/d, 

tke, and siinkranti ^ the la^t day of .i montdi, as it 
fiUvays tak(\s place at tlie eiid oi (la* month /^oM/^a, 
^dnoh comprises half of iJccnnla i and halt of 
-inmiary. The festival lasts three days. Karly m 
'’i(‘ iJKjrning of the first day of tlie feast, Alanga, 
'^'o dan, and Adun batlnxl, and boded different kinds 
>\ [julse-like grain, kalni, barha(i (/dadr/?d hij.saul)^ 
'’uy (rhaseolus aur^n^), which tliey formed into a 
rt of thick paste. They irext evtracUd the kernel 
t the cocoa-nnt, mixisl it with tremdc*, and fried it. 

‘ liey then took out a large (juautity of nee, which 
fiad been previously pounded, made it into a pantsj, 
iiid formed it into innumerable small cups, which 
diey filled with either various kin<ls of the prepared 
pulse, or the prepared kernel of the (M>coa-niit, or 
and covered them up Thene nc^ balls were 
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then put in a hnndi of boiling water ; and in a ft ; 
minutefi the pifd was fit to be eaten. These cak < 
are usnally eaten witli neaclo. A larger sort < f 
cakes is usually pre[)ared, called ashes, which are ♦ 
two kinds, the dry and the und ; the former ber 
eaten along with tn'acli;, and tlie latter soaked 
milk. A thinner species, oallod sanickahlis, is V(‘' 
much esteemed. Alanga made heaps of these m - 
cakes ; and they were greedily devoured by 1'- 
members of the little household. On one of tb. 
festival days Alanga made a pifii of a monstrous si/o 
in the shape of a cat, which was offered to Shaslil' , 
the protectress of children. These mdo and scuii' • 
what unwliolcsoinf' , cakes may not suit the taste ' f 
retined palates, but they are vastly onjcyod by tii* 
peasantry, who get no harm by them. The feast < f 
cakes is attiMuhsl with games and sports similar t > 
those wluch take place during the festival of tic- 
new rice. I had almost foi gotten to tiuMition lha\ 
in tlio evening of the first day of the feast, tl h 
peasant boys of Kaiichaiipur sang in chorus son. • 
doggrel verses addrosseti to the harvest muntii, 
describing its uumuubered blessings, and prayin : 
for its annual i.-tnrm 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MATTEKfi HYMENEAL. 

Thus ben theay wcmMkI with polempnit# v 
And mtte foste sittitli ho and echo, 

With othir worthy folk upon the dey*. 

A1 ful of joy and bliH ib the paloya, 

And ful of infltnirucntH, au<I of vitaile, 

The moflt deinterous of al Ytaile. 

The Marchaund$i Tble. 

f flK reader has already come to know from the women 
'n’ the bathing of Kanchanpur that there has 

1 I t'Ti f(jr some time pubt some talk nlxmt our hero 
g ttmg married to tlie dauglitcr of Padnta Pal, and 
h(* may therefore ntjt unnaturally have onnie to the 
' ’!:elusion that wo purposely put Dlianamani in the 
’• vy of Govinda at the harvesl-tield, in ordt^r to 
' like up something like a court^-hij) lietween the 
t'-vo. We solemnly d(.‘clare that we liad no Midi pur- 

The fact ls, neither the hoy nor tlie girl knew 
^'\thmg of the affair. I'liey had not ihc irmott*Mt 
l a that their parents were contemplating tlieir union 
r life. Indeed, if Govinda liad known ii, In* neither 
' 'uld have been in company of tin- girl, nor 

''ould he have spoken to her; and if Dlianamani had 
^'lown It, she would have always. ke}>t 1 ( r.-^olf at a 
' ‘spoctable distance from Govinda — such i.s the ro- 
rve maintained by Bengalis in matrimonial matters, 
his may appear odd to the English reader, but it is 
h© simple fact. Not only is there no courtaliip io 
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Bengal, but if a boy and a girl, whom Prajapati u 
their parents had determined to unite together, were ' 
bo found walking together or speaking to each otlh 
their conduct would bo universally deemed unbecomn 
and indecent. Whether Qovinda^s interest in the gi 
was not Boinething warmer than simple friendship 
will not take upon me to determine ; but I have i 
hesitation in aaymg that Dlianamani was ancon 
of any tender feelings towards Govinda. The truth ' 
they were both igiiorant of the wishes of their paren* 
regarding themselves. 

Alanga, now that slie had become an old wom.e 
was anxious to see her grandson married befort* si 
left the world ; and Sundan, like every J5eiig,^ 
woman, thouglit it the highest hapj)iness of ! ' 
life to have a daiighter-in-law beside her, and ’ 
dandle a grandchild on hm* knees. Nor was Ihni; 
unconcerned in the matter ; hko every parent^ ai, 
especially every Hindu parent, he was ^^iiixio is tLi 
his cliihlren should get settled in life before his 
exit from tlie world. In casting ahuut fur a suitaU 
wife for (lovinda, their attention was natuially dins 
to the daughter ol Ikidma Pal, wlm was by no ineai 
opposed to the alli<uice. hJver} thing alni(' t h 
been settled, except a foimal bet rot hinent, hclui 
the harvest^ — though neillier (l.-vinila nor Dhaiiama- 
had any inkling of the matter. At ter the halve-' 
had been gathere<l, and the nee-eakes eattm, ih* 
actual betrolhment took place witli all its f<*nnaluies, 
and an auspicious day was fixed in the month of 
PhtUguii — 'be yu»n7i<hi, or marrmge-month of Hengal 
— for the celebration of the nuptials hlie reader 
need not f*\ar that we are about to inflict on him 
another deuenption of a wedding, though if we 
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! we ocnild hardly be bljimed, as i’h par 

tlie land of inarria^'-( Tlie sriifto ravo- 
. a.s at tlio marria^^(' of Malati and Madhnva 

^one tliroui^di ; the same oxelani.it a ais of a/-/ ' 
' uhif weie ntteiavi ; tla^o wne tlu' ,‘^>:nna 
. di ii^e ()1 twnnenc, tlie '-ame i»f nm u'al, 

ladier unrnu'-ieal f^xn the :.'^\iaiutn 8 

i 1 (he pi inrain-t I tin- '^oac 1 h w s on 

lU-^tarred h.u'k ot ( i * ^vn-da , ^hi "or pi.i\orM^ 

^ ‘itii" je^t'^ oM }u‘ woMirn, 1 1.0 eii( hind id nepfi.e 
‘ t < a o I • r ' o , t } u * - 1 n 1 V ^ } I • • I I o ^ ' 1 1 u 1 in i \ - 

t hon^^h tho-^o he-l woie '-n a 'n.indei 
all tho ladatiofia atnl liieiid^ <d h^dli tlit^ 

aiui (lie bl K lo^^’i « ■( 'III^ u hn \n (‘To nilivo-. ol ^ ho 

'■ \ writ} dll tli(^ h[;ot \11 iho rcdaln ns 

'j'lViiida wore tlioio, and aiiion^;^^ tlna/i Miditl 
1 hn L;aiia;^M r, lier Va<la\.i, and hoi hintii- 

■ '‘'j Kadonibini. to I'oioii, Alan^^^a and 

■■'liTi, wh^f dmin-r 'lio d,-v^ nl tln^ 

Miio, l)ni’doited with an iritimto iinoiint of 
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' iwhi uf Govindfi — hiH Mtirujaf, Ins / }iih 

1 tlie reel, were in constant attendarn e. every driy, 
1 partook of the general foblivity. ILiina Kijj>a, 
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the pedagogue, also came with hia crutch, to 
gratulate hia pupil on hia marriage, and recciv 
rupee for hia paina. ,Nor must we omit to 
the unfeigned joy of Rupa'a mother, the Vtum 
midwife of Krinchanpur, on tins occasion. \)\ 
ten daya she never went once to her own hut, 
ate and slept in Radaida hon^e, and was ns hu- 
any member of the houst^hold, thongli bmng 't 
inferior caste slio was prevented fi*om doing all ' 
sh could have wished She blessed the bride 
brid(^grooTn a thousand times, and often congratul; 
Alanga on her singular good foitnne 

You are bU^^^cd above most womiui,^^ said Urn 
nmUher to Alanga, a woman is conseh^red fortii: 
if nhe is blessed with a child, but your grands* ■ 
now married ; and you have also >een your gr l 
daught(*r^s child 1 What a fortnnatt' woman must n 
be! You must have been very holy in your fora 
birth, otherwise, why this wonderful ^ood fortm 
sjiying is fuliilled in your case-^ 

Natir nnti, 

Svargo ball. 

[That js, h© who 8 ©©h his graiuichild’s grandchild ligh^- 
i^udlo for himself lu the heiivens ] 

** I have semi onl^' my grandchild^a chi 
80 the saying is not (piite fuliilled ui my aise. 'I 
gods have, however, been very kind to me m keepi 
mo alive so long/^ 

You must be very holy ; you are mother Lakslr 
herself/^ 

How holy r If I wore righteous, would I ha', 
fiiifftirtnl so much trouble in my life?'' 
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^MVTiat trouble? You are like a queen! Yeii, 
111 * ‘re fortunate than a queen, for how few queens can 
thcur grandchild^H cliild ! 

‘‘0 IMpa'a mother! why call me fortunate when 
M it )^^<^hlen inoem of a son, (jayanun, has ht'en hittiM^ 
r.. ioith hy a snake? 1 must be a ^^n’at sinnc'r o> 
' i\(‘ (J(‘-ervod such a dreadful ealennt) ! Tlu* 

i't iiave been very air^ry wnth me l<> lia\e muO set'l. 

i Yi-itation. O iny dear (ja\a’ in\ iu<>on ot 

.V lost ti’eanire ! wduu-e ait tlmu'r \\ leua' are you 
/ iie^ leaving your inothei luii*?^^ 

''(rinni [inistressj, doii^t tlniik sm h tlioiipiits at 
'i'OiiulaN inarnage. Why gru've Nvhen V'U have, 
’ivinda on yiuir lap? The gods irc' tiis liit^, and 
' will yet have scjiis and dauglitei-, am] thiui \“ur 
■ art will overflow witli j‘>y/' 

“True, ]{upa^8 mother! but how (an 1 forj^^et my 
0 ir thiya devf)ur(Hl by tlie rutldi-'^ serpent? My 
' e^t IS going to split 'Witli soir<>w 

“ (jin)iif l(}a-ve oil th(‘-t* ‘'ud tliouglitH. No’v rejona* 

ii (JOvmd^L^^ inarnage, lilo'S him, and lie will remove 
,.] sorrow from your lieart/^ 

“The gods make my Gc*vinda immortal and per- 
‘ ' tly liappy * Hut as f(»r me there is no happiness iii 
ore for me. I slmU be liappv wlien I dii', ihe wind 
111 then enter into iny boiu*s. My wisli has now been 
‘ oiled; 1 have Heon my (h.vmda mariiud. i hav( 
'■a my viovnuia^a wnfe with my ' 1 h.ive m 

Ollier wish 1 can now die in peac( Let mu g( 
>w t(j some place of pilgrimage, and tluuf' end my 
^ retched da> 

“ UonT say ao, Ginni, Banibh that tlioupd.t fron. 

) 'ur mmd. Get up and ]otn in the merriment. Yot 
ill yet see Govinda^s cydld.'* 
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At thiH niomeut Badan came accidentally to t ^ 
^pot wlioro tho two old women were talking togetl, , 
ind Hoeing tears trickle down hifl mother's clu < 'r> 
Olid, ‘ Ytai are weeping, mother? You weep w'm 
. vorybody else is rejoicing!" Ahinga re])lifi‘, 
‘These are t(;arH both of joy and of gnel." Ihi i , 
if course, undei-stood that his mother was sorrow i ; 

■ n a(‘('oiiut of (layaram's untimely death ; he tii. i - 
:ere said, Mother! do not fill your mind wrh 
melancholy tlioughla on such a joyful occasion. (1 • . \ 
IhmI bei'ause his rice ha<l been linished, p u i 

iKtn/>i (allotted life) was over, thend'ore he went av. 
Who (‘oiild nworse tho fate inscribed on his h'l 
head? All sorrow iheteiore is ii.vt'h'^s. besides, }ci 
havi» your (lovinda. Di'light yisiiself in him. Hi i 
•iovindawili fie found equal to ^even Gayii's. Now, 
gt't up, mother! conu' with me; speak to tho'O 
women who have conn^ to rejoice with ub. Coinf* 
and look at tho sweet face of (iovinda'ij bride." S i 
saying, .Madan took hold of his mother’s hand, ami 
joined a company of women who wtu’o making theiii- 
meny. 
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THB SOaAU-CAMK. 

Thew wmyi of plfujtiufjr did oidain, 

For troffl and shrn!>-i, nt'.d :» i , Mu' hsU i'i 
Ot tlior© ar(’ \)\ hit© n p.Minu © f»-iipd ; 

Boino out the bIkx t iukI p' ipt ip f'JTl^^^^’d t^rirtuad | 

Buiiio cover i()o(< d I'kn in dt t j <*i m ■ ild , 

Botne cloven ii’d (\i ('i.dr' lu-* h* hold!) 

Thi'vr fihftrj»etirHl emU in c'n'h tlmn footling p'aco ; 

And the dry polos piodiu e a !i\ wn^ r-n-o 

J’h^ C>> ' ! '• t {Ih y h'n' t Ira n ilnHon), 

Likt every substaiit ml luishaiuhnan of tlu* dintriot 
of \birclhani>nia^ Hadtin }m<l n ‘-oprar-rane plard at loa^ 
luai tho paddy was p^albond ni, tlie ‘'iip^ar-cano 
vas almost Veady to ht> <'10, In.t it is (Mist ( anary to 
^"bilow the crop to rcinam in the fioM suinc' tirin' Ioii)'rT, 
w ordor tl,at tin* iunt‘ atluin t(' conHisI onry. 

^ n(> ^U'^ar-caiu* m T hoisd^ i < ut p{* nnrallv' a month 
dtor the })ad<ly liaivc.-l^ tlmi is to hav, ahmit the 
’‘n<l of Jann.ary or 1 ho ho^po! ninpp of I'hdiriiary — at 
‘ , fliich IS t h(' mmt om in t lio village r ,f K aindi -oi pur. 

V- the Hii^Mr-(’an(‘ is a valuahh^ m* [» to the Inn^pil 
'O', at, as iTs Old 1 1 V a 1 1< >jj n alt* od* <1 with lUir 

d)our and pains tljan tlmt of [lad'U^ and as India 
' 'ns sujipliod tlio ro^l of the w<;r]d^ arnoii^mt Mln-rft 
th(‘ Soutliom States of Ann^nc^a, witli the pr< < loim 
plant, we hope to be paid* ne<l for sayiiip a few 
'=vr»rdH on the manner in whieh it is ('ultnated. 

When III the previous yt»ar ihadaii hrwi cut hin 
Baj^ar-c>ane, he had loppisl f>fr the upper partw of th« 
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cane, and planted tliem in nurseries on the ed;^^ ^ 

the tank near his hou^e, whence they were to he te 
planted into the field, wlien the soil should bo r* 
to receive them. Unlike the piiddy-held, w!; 
requires only to be slightly scratcliod to (Misni> 
plentiful harvest, the* soil for the sugar-cane nr 
careful and repeated plongliing. As early as i 
beginning of March, the sod is turned up. 1 ’ 
fiidd IS ploughed three or four times, and sonudi? 
oftemor. It IS then manured with cow-dung^ ' 
eartli of crumbling walls, and mustard (ul-cal^ 
After this, tlie tieid is again jihmglu'd. The cl- - 
are then pulverised, and tlio field made Bmooth a 
level by drawing over every part of it, with tli 
help of bullocks, a bamiioo ladder, whicli serves tl 
purpose of a harrow. Tlie whole lield is next cov( o 
with parallel ridges of heapi'd-up earth, 
every ^ two of winch 13 dug a trench. In tlo 
trenches, the cuttings are planted at ‘the distan 
of a cubit, with the fingers closed, from each oth 1 
At the time of planting, ar(»und each cutting 13 put 
Bmall quantity of pulverised oil-cake, as manure. A 
the cuttings are invariably plant (xl long before tli 
rains set in, they re(niire to bo kept wet by artifici ^ 
irrigation from a neighbouring tank, whence watr 
is brought by a sluice, and thr(u\r. into the auga. 
cane-field by nioana of baskeds. This operation i 
repeated every day for abcnit a fortnight. Cow-dur; 
and oil-cakes are again applied to the cuttiiig.s, ar 
the earth round abmit them is turned up, IiTigatu*: 
commences anew, and continues tor four or five days 
and when the water is absorbed by the 3oil, tb 
earth of which the ridges consist is put round tht 
cuttings. This may be d^nsidered as the first proce«- 
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Should the cuttings T*ot take root hthI sprout, thr' 
process is repeated again and again, thl tin >)hjn(‘t 
IS aecornplished. When the p! uii ah 'nt ! » 

fi ot from the ground, some of the i <'], Inave^ an^ 
t'>^n ofT, and the ro^t tied r-'nnd Wntding fiU,. ’s 
L inied on at tliis tune; and sliould tiie plants hr. nnu* 
hir\ , they are again wateied As hv tins tinir 
Heaven sends nun in copious ^liowois, tlu' hnsh.and- 
man is relieved t)f tlie lahoiioiis and tionhlr one 
v'.rrk of irrigation, and liis attm.ti.ni is ehu^tiv 
on<cted to weeding tin* gard(M), and to its g'eirral 
^ajaTintendence. Constant in--pi<‘tion hrwi'vm*, 

T a < essfiry, as, not unfraMpient ly, a [leiiiliai sp(*i’i(‘s 
<'l inst'ct attacks tlie c.ane, and luahnjs tin* i.i.valC 
lah<nirri abortive. Cau' is also taken tlmt tin* plan- 
tation IS not robbe<l and spoiled by tlmt in I't li t na! 
tliu f, the jackal, an animal winch s^.^'ins to he par- 
ticularly fond ot cliewung tin* (aine, and of h\vallow^ 
iiig its sw^et juice. Such, in iirnc, is iIk' modr of 
cultivating sugar-cane in the viil.ipr ot Kanehanjiui 
In tiiG village thna* vaiieties <>[ ^ugai -muit^ nia* 
produced — tlio /h/n, the Kijult^ and Cir li,n}ih,n 
Tln^ last sort, which is blaekidi in <‘o!oiiip i>y far 
Hie longest and tin* stoutest of the thiar, he' inncj 
it is not grown at Kanchanpur, partly hecau it 
reijuires a more moist soil than il.at o} vhe village, 
hicii IS ratjinr ingh and dry, arni p>a’'llv !>» '-an-e 
the peasants an* 'U Mpmani tliat th >e ph a snigh* 
cane of tliat specie.^ g'lves oiit. non* juiM* than two 
of the others, it cie.tauis h S" s.o einirnir ni tUer 
Tfie K'ljule, the coh nr of which is d* * p puiphp 
believed to contiiin tlie large t amount of a*<’imime 
matter of the three vaneTnr , hut it so ofien crack^* 
of itself, through excess of ]iin ine^h, and i- apl 
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to be attack by wormf^ and insects, that it 
consali red not ecoriorn ical to grow it to any ^ ' 
amount. The Puriy thfTcfore, w}n< h \\hnt 
colour, tinged with a sliglit yellowislim^ss, and vnT 
:a ubont seven or eiglit feet in lieight, is go vs 
hiigrly, and, indei'd, may bo said to be nlni 
'\c'lu^ivfdy ('uHivated in the village (d KtiTielia. i [ so 
IvLily vine hriglit moiaimg in the delightlid n m- 
)f I'ohruaiy, Ibadan, Kalanninik, Gov'inda and ' 
fatiier- ni-law Padma IVil, and almnt a d<*?a‘n » 

an -^band men, wlio wc're elthei THUghbours or ii.'i 
id' Hadan, were seem bm-sy in tlie siigaro ane [ila C 
tion and its imnusiinte viemily. Som(3 wtTe eni* 
tlie '‘:nu‘ whIi the siekle , other’s wtna* taking ■ 
the dried leaves tovoring tlie emug and cutting «' 
the upper psrt of the ^talk ; and edhors still v'v*!- 
carrying the eaiu's thus cat and prc'jiared to tM 
luki^dldf or sugar-cane honseg which is a tMiipoi o 
hilt orcH'ted at no gin*at distance from tlift plantain n 
wliere ttie juice is pi’CNsed out of the cane an ' 
boiled down into molas^e-^. ddiis hut eamtains wh ^ 
la called a bam, or boiling-hcmso, an imnnmse furmc 
for boiling Hugar-cane juice in large cart lien ves'-cb 
It IS idleii a imn't 3 tliatch oi straw siippcn'ied bj 
bamboo postsS, but soiiKdiines llio boihng-house i 
(‘(mstriu'led in tlie open air, where the spot i 
shaded with mango or otlior trees. Just outside tii. 
boding-houso is the press fiu' sipUHvang-the juice oi 
I ho sugai-cane. It consists of l\\o ma'^sive woodei. 
^\hndt*rs, cut into notches all over, and furnished 
it hotli ends with wheels, or ratlier simple spokes, 
lor the spokes are not surmounted by ii ielloe, Tlie 
cy Unders aro placed so close as almost to touch 
oaeh otlier ; and it is through this intorstice betweeu 
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cylmJers that the canes are insertetl and criislud, 
^ t' juice falling into a large earthen rcceivei* j'l.u ed 
► ‘low. Two persons sitting opj)o-^ite to eacli (dlicr 
-tTt the cane between the* cylinders, whn li ari 
\ [it in perpetual motion by f(*ur persons. As I In 
binders are placed very clone to eacdi othei*, th<- 
fniiMn produced is very great when the canes are 
I ;-(U't(‘d l)et^veen tliein ; strong nien are thertd'nu^ 
[.Tide to work at the spokes. K/danuinik nas t!ic 
it -i Migar-rnill turner in the wiiolf^ village, d'heri' 
he was now, witli his two long legs jil.aa'd firinlv 
I)’; Mie opposite side of tlu^ tr(UKdi, tiurguig away at 
th ^* spokes with almost siijKU’lminaii ni length, now 
po 'Hf>g his lips togetlier when making a giaml 
pull, and now liallooing his associati's tt) excite them 
to gi*t on briskly. Our Iuto, who liad now developed 
ndo a strong, well-built Uiir(t-I:sh<i f ni/u p«Ms,snt, was 
fi' I \vorking at the sjiokes. Hadan ami Ihidma Pnl 
>^t!e msertn^ the canes b(*tw('en the cglirnhu’s 
N r IS this an easy task; indcasl, it m the mo^i 
: rilniH of all, since it not iintngm-utly liapf)t im 
' M tlio fingois g'*t jamiiiL'd Ixdwi'cu tlie CNlindoi ^ 

{ jnn e, taken out of the receiver, i.s put into tl’e 
‘''S-, l)en(*at]i which a glowing fii’o is kept- uj) t>v 
' • ' tiroiiien on oj>po^ite sides of the kiln, the find 
ig ehs'lly the dried hvives of tle^ ^iiLMr-c.'im 
i ' d. iNt ir each boiler stands a pea-int, wli^ r 
' !-• to stir tlie boiling juice, and to '^kirn it off 

(fMM.s <if large worrion spocuis or l.idh's 
It mu'it not be supposed that the uigur-cane 
* 1 e and press, which we have now d(‘serihcd, 
^'re -Jet up only for Badan's purposes. It was tfie 
'bur of a joint-stock company composed of all the 
^bandnien who grew sugar-cane living in the 
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Dort^KM’Ti an(] eastern divisions of Kanchanpn 
Idle ^11 j^^fir-cane of each of these was crushed uii , 
turned into []n4 or molasses in succession. We 
turTH'd into inola.^s^.s, iov Bengal hurbaiidmen i:io\r 
miinufii(*tui 0 s\igar, that being tho work of anotin 
(^Hsto, cjilled tho 77ioihik'i, ov the confectioner. Anotli* ^ 
sugar -cane house, with its attendant sugar-mill • 
pro^s, was set up nr the southern outskirts of tl - 
vill. I go for the bonoHt of the husbandmen of tK- 
southern and western divisions. I may state hert 
tluit c(M‘tain religious ceremonies are always goii' 
tlnough when Hindu raiyats set up the boiliug hou^< 
At the s(‘tt,ing up of Badan^s press, his family p^u^^^ 
Rain Dhan Misra, ('onseoratod it. Prayers wort 
offeri'd clnofly to two divinities — Lakshmi, the Indmo 
Demetor ; and Agiu, tho god of fire. ^Pbe first wa- 
not .so much thanked for past favours as prayed t( 
for future ones ; and the second was earnestly be- 
sought to preserve the sugar-cane house from fire, 
for it sometimes happens that through the nogligencr 
of tlie fn emeD the sugar-cane house becomfc.s rcslucc i 
to ashes. 

We have said above that a great deal of friction 
is produced in the sugar-cane jiross when the cane- 
are inserted between the cylinders. Tho cc»nsequonce 
of tins IS that tho [iross makes an unearthly noise 
The noise is quite deafening in the neighbourhood 
of tho machine, and can be heard at the distance of 
two or three miles, Diiy and night — for the opera- 
tion goes on all night — for three or four weeks 
together are the inhabitants of KAnchanpur regaled 
with this deUcioos music — a muBio which can be com- 
pared only with the ** jarriDg sound ** produced by 
the opening of the gates of hell, which on their 
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- gr^tocl harsh thundLi-/' and shook Erobns to 

- V)west bottom. 

Ihit tliough the village dulcMild has tliis drawback^ 
‘ h:is also its advantages. The paildy harvest-hold is. 
e have seen, a scone (»f niiul j<>y, but tlio siig.ii 
house is a scene of stdl greater joy. It is visiu^ 

: y ilay by every httle boy and girl in tlio villag* , 

( h ef whom receives one sweet ('ano aS a piOMoi. 

n the kind-hearted pcM^ants. M\ery day loads oi 
v,Mr-c’ano are given aw.ay to childrmi and liralimans; 

0 tlie peasants give them avsay with elu'erlul hearts^ 

' o\ing that ^lother Ijakshmi will bless them the 
'.iing year with a more abundant crop; and thc' 
’lie (,)f tlie niggardly and impious husbandman who 
nN away childi'on and Brahmans empty-handed from 
i* ^ugar-cane house is lield in execration by the 

le of the village community. 

Not only is the cane given away, but quantities 
i the juice ^hile lioiling are de.it out to children, 
come provided with vessels for tlu^ purpo.se ; and 

1 unfrequontly brinjals (egg-frmt) and other vi'ge- 

are thrown into the boilcTS, and then taken 
It and eaten with infinite relish by the children, 

- iltitiidea of whom are seen, at all hours of tlie day, 
iteriug about in the precincts of tlie sugar-cam 
to the great detriment of the village Hidioo’ 
Inch during those days has a thin attendance. 
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No finer dish 
Than broth of fish * 

Nothing ia aweeter 
Than lap of spinster : 

With joy all ye the name of Hari shoafc. 

Nitydnanda. 

.TfifE reader has doubtless got some inkling of the 
religion of Badan and his family ; but as religion 
forms a prominent part of the social and domestic 
life of Bengalis — the agricultural and working classes 
not excepted — we should be hardly excused if we 
did not speak of it at some length. The Hindu 
population of Bengal may be ranged under two 
classes, the S^ktas and the Vaishnavas : the wor- 
shippers of Sdkti or the Divine Female Principle, 
and the worshippers of Vishnu, or rather of Krishna, 
for though the. Hindus in general take the latter 
deity to be only a manifestation of the former, the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal regard him not as a part of 
Gh>d but as Puma Brahma : that is, the f^ and 
comjlete divine essence itself in human shape. The 
Bengal Vaishnavas, however, are the followers of a 
Bengali reformer of the name of Ohaitanya, whom 
they worship as a god, or, more strictly speaking, 
as an incarnation of E^rishna. Ima^ of Chaitanya, 
made of clay painted, and of the size of life, and 
thosa of hia two chief associates, Nity&nanda and 
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AdvaitiLnanda, are worshipped by them ; and in the 
Tillage of Klanchanpur a life-size image of Chaitanya 
is adored, under the name of Syama Suadar, by 
hundreds of the inhabitants. But the chief divinity 
of the Bengal Vaishnavas is Krishna, the cow-herd 
of Vrindavan near Mathura (Muttra); and his mis- 
tress, Radh^, the principal gopi (cow-herdess) amongst 
sixteen hundred women of the same occupation, 
receives equal adoration to himself. The sports and 
amours of Radha and Krishna form the subject of 
the Vaishnava^s daily meditation ; and there is no 
Vaishnava who has the slightest pretensions to piety 
that does not report the name of Hari or Krishna 
at least one hundred and eight times on a bead-rolh 
made of the stem of the sacred iulasi (basil) plant. 
This institution of the repetition of the name of 
Hari is called the sacrament of Uarindma, It is 
observed ty elderly men and women, especially 
widows. Alanga observed it punctually twice every 
day— ^once before her noon-day meal, and again after 
sunset. The words of this formula of devotion are 
as follows 

Hare Krishna ! 

Hare Krishna! 

Krishna, Krishna! 

Hare, Hare 1 

Hare, Rama I 

Hare, R4ma! 

R4ma, Kama! 

Hare, Hare I 

Aduri also occasionally told her beads, but not so 
punctually as her mother-in-law. 

The visiting of holy places is another part of 
VaishnavB devotion. 53ie three holiest places of 
Vaishnava pilgrimage are the groves of Vrindivao 
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near Mathuri, where the divine neat-herd Krishna 
romped about when a lad with the milk-maids ; the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri in Orissa; and Dvarak4 
-in Gujarath, once the residence of Krishna. But 
in the district of Vardhamana itself and its borders 
there are three places of .some sanctity. These are 
Navadvipa, the residence of Chaitanya, Ambika 
(Culna), where Nity4,nanda lived for some time ; and 
Agradvipa, famous for the shrine of Gopinath, the 
lord of the milk-maids. 

We have seen that Alanga felt that her cup of 
earthly felicity had become nearly full at the marriage 
of Govinda. She had now nothing brighter to look 
*to. She could now sing her Nunc dimittis and 
calmly devote the rest of her life to religion and to 
pilgrimage. She therefore made up her mind to 
visit first the holy places of the Vardhamdna district, 
and afterwards at some convenient opportunity to 
set out on the distant and somewhat perilous pil- 
grimage to Jagannatha. Aduri expressed great 
desire to accompany her mother-in-law. She said 
that as a widow she had no earthly object to live 
for ; it was therefore her intention to devote the 
remainder of her Ufe to pilgrimage. Though Badan 
and Kalamanik doubted the sincerity of her pro- 
fessions, yet they did not think it proper to put any 
obstacles in the gratification of her religious wishes^ 
they therefore compUed with her request, and the 
rather as their mother would thus have a companion 
in her peregrinations. In the company of two other 
women of the village, who went on the same errand, 
Alanga and Aduri set out on pilgrimage. Their 
plan was first to go to Ambikd, next to visit Mdlati 
at Durganagar which was not far from it, then to 
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go to Navad'^pa, and last of all to Agmdvipa, 
whence they resolved to return home direct. Our 
pilgrims, each of whom had a bundle containing one 
or two pieces of cloth, a quantity of rice, a small 
earthen pot of mustard oil, and one brass vessel, 
reached Ambik^ in two days. They went to the 
house of the Gosvdmis, bowed down before Syama 
Sundara, worshipped the foot-print of Nityaiianda 
under a tree, and bathed in the holy Bhagirathi, 
From Ambika to Durganaga was an easy journey of 
about eight miles. We need not say that Malati was 
delighted at her grandmother^s visit, and made the 
party as comfortable as she could. After stopping 
there a couple of days they went to Navadvif)a, the 
birthplace of Bengal Vaishnavism. There was not 
much to see there, for they were told that the house 
in which Ohaitanya lived was in the middle of the 
Bhagirathi, as the river had since changed its 
course and washed away a good part of the old 
town. 

From Navadvipa (the new island) they proceeded 
to Agradvipa (the fore island), where the great festival 
of Mahotsava (literally, the great rejoicing) had already 
commenced. Vaishnavas had flocked thither from all 
parts of the country, Vair^is, BauJs, Nagas, Nedas, 
and Nedis, in their grotesque habiliments, were all 
there. The music of the khol or mridanya and of the 
karatdla was heard day and night. They sang the 
praises of Gopinath in merry groups through the 
village. They danced with wild excitement. 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops the/ meet; 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many tinkling feet. 
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They shouted the names of Radh^ and Krishna till 
their throats became hoarse ; they foamed at the 
mouth ; they cut religious somersets ; men and women 
danced together promiscuously, the latter excelling 
the former in the violence of their gestures; many 
mridangas and haratdls were broken through violence 
of striking ; and many women had fits of devotional 
fainting. The excitement among the pilgrims — and 
their number was about fifty thousand — was immense. 
The joy of Alanga and Aduri knew no bounds. They 
seemed to be translated to Vaikuntha, the Paradise of 
Vaishnavas. 

While Alanga, Aduri, and their two companions 
were one day — for the festival lasted several days— - 
going round the parti-coloured groups of regular, 
that is, mendicant Vaishnavas, th6y were attracted 
to one particular group, where the music and the 
singing were more vociferous, and the dancing more 
violent than the rest. There was one<>actor on this 
scene to whom every eye was turned, partly on 
account of the violence of the music — if music that 
could be called, which was dissonance itself — which 
his karatdla sent forth, and partly on account ' of 
the vehemence of his devotional dance. lie was in 
state of primitive nudity, save and except a small 
bit of rag, called haupin; a red cone-shaped cap 
was on his head ; and his neck was encircled with a 
three-fold bead roll. He was singing, dancing, and 
shouting at a tremendous rate; now falling to the 
ground, now jumping up, and now twisting his body 
in varied contortions, as if in convulsions ; in a word, 
he was conducting himself in such a manner that 
anyone not acquainted with the manners ^of the 
Vaishnavas would think that the man had gone 
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But ^he madder a Vaishnava is, the holier, 
he w deemed by the people. As he was going 
through all this buffoonery, to the edification, doubrtess, 
of the spectators, his eyes met those of Aduri. 
Suddenly he fell down on the ground as if perfectly 
senseless, foaming at the mouth, his body trembling 
iind moving like a fish hooked by an angler. His 
friends immediately gave out that he was possessed 
of dasdj that is to say, was under supernatural in- 
fluence. When he lay thus stretched on the ground, 
Alanga and Aduri at once recognised him to be Prem- 
Bhakta Vairagi, the same who often came to their 
house for alms, and who acted as their guru^s legate 
on the (XJcasion of Govinda^s marriage. His com- 
panions lifted him up, and put a little water on his 
lips. Being still in a state of dasd, he was asked 
what he had seen. He said he had a sight of 
Gopindthji, who had revealed to him the interesting 
fact that th§re was one woman there standing 
amongst the group who was destined to be one of 
the most glorious of mendicant Vaishnavas. With 
ft view to the identification: of this favoured person, 
Gopindth had told him that the woman in question 
was a youTjg widow, who had come to the festival 
in the company of three other women, and who was 
at that moment standing under a tree in the north- 
east comer of the area. All eyes were turned to the 
foot of the tree ; and sure enough four women were 
standing there, one of whom^ Aduri, was a young 
widow. The leader of the Vaishnava group went 
up to Aduri, acquainted her with the subject-matter 
of the revelation vouchsafed to Prem-Bhakta, con- 
gratulated her on her singular good fortune, and 
added that, under the circumstances, it was her 
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duty to take bheky that is to put on the garb of a 
mendicant nun and to join the Vairfi-gi order. 
Alanga did not know what to make of the affair. 
The idea never occurred to her simple soul that any 
imposture was practised; and yet she felt it difficult 
to part with a friend whom she loved and who was 
a member of her household. Other Vaishnavas now 
came forward, and poured their oily eloquence into 
the willing ears of Adnri. After a few moments* 
hesitation she consented to take the bhek. 

As religious bigotry allows of no delay in swallow- 
ing its victims, Adnri was there and then made 
to go through the ceremonies, and admitted into the 
order. Vairagis, as men who are destitute of 
passion — for that is the meaning of the term — of 
course never marry; neither are female Vairagis 
given in marriage, they being like the angels in 
heaven ; yet a pious Vairdgi has a religious female 
companion, who is to him a sort of helpmeet, and 
an invaluable auxiliary in devotional exercises. For 
this holy purpose Aduri was entrusted to the care of 
Prem-Bhakta who was the instrument of her 
conversion. 

Poor Alanga, though a sincere Vaishnavi, could not 
help shedding tears at the calamity which had befallen 
a member of her household. With a heavy heart 
she started the next morning with her two com- 
panions, on her homeward journey. She had scarcely 
reached the door of her house at Kdnchanpur when 
she set up a loud cry lamenting the loss of Aduri. 
Sundari and Dhanamani rushed out on hearing 
Aliuiga's cries, led her into the house, and, on 
hearing of the fate of Aduri, joined their lameuta- 
♦ to bers 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

4LANQA 00E8 ON PILGRIUAaB. 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmerea for to aeken strange strondeB, 

To serve halwes oouthe in sondry londea ; 

And, specially from everie schires ende 
Of Bengala^ to Jaga/imath they wende. 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

" The Sethuyd was just here/* said Alanga to Badaii, 
as the latter returned from the fields ; he said I 
must be ready to start the day after to-morrow early 
in the morfiing. It is an auspicious day ; and all the 
yatris of this village and of the neighbouring 
villages will start on the same day/^ 

Badan said, So you have made up your mind, 
mother, to go ? I am very sad ; Sri Kshetra is at 
a great distance ; it will take you about four months 
to go and come back and to stay there. And the 
way is long aud tedious. My chest is almost break- 
ing to think of what may be in store for us.^' 

So saying the old husbandman burst into tears 
like a child. Alanga, wiping his eyes with the skirl 
of her 8d4h said, 

'' Babd Badan, don^t cry. I am going on religious 
duty, and not on pleasure. The gods will take care 
of me in the way ; Jagannath will protect me. Don^t 
be sad. And besides, you know whatever is written 
on my forehead will surely come to pass. Who can 
nndo the writing of Vidh4t4f*' 
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At this moment KfLlam^nik and Govinda came in, 
*nd were not a little surprised to see Badan weeping 
On being acquainted with the cause Kalamapik said, 

“ Mother, if you go I will also go with you. If 
you be sick in the way, who will put water mtc 
your mouth T How can you go alone f " 

“ I am not going alone. Baba,” said Alanga ; 
** you know six women of Kfinchanpur are going ; 
they will take care of me ; and the SethuyA will also 
take care of me.” 

“ The Sethuy4 has hundreds of people to take 
oare of, and as for the six women of our village, they 
oan hardly take care of themselves. Let me accom- 
pany you, mother.’^ 

“ How • can you come with me T If you come, 
who will till the fields? My son Badan is getting 
old and feeble, and Govinda is but a child ; you, my 
mnik, the treasure of seven kings, are the prop and 
stay of this house. If you come with»me how will 
this family get on ? No, child, you must not come 
with me. Mah4 Prabhu will protect me.” 

Govinda, joining in the conversation, said, “ But, 
grandma, what is the use of your going at all T yon 
can worship Jagannath here in the house. Every 
man’s mind is a temple of worship. I do not see 
the use of going to distant places to worship God 
Gud yan be worshipped in the mind.” 

” You have become a Pandita,” replied Alanga , 
« you have got wisdom by conversing with Khonda 
Mahisaya, end by reading the books the VArdha- 
m6na Padre Saheb gave yon. But I am an ignorant 
woman. I think there is great merit in going to 
Sri Kshetra.” 

" So there is,” rejoined Govinda ; “ pilgnmag# 
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is good for those who can afford it. But how can 
you, grandma, leave my mother alone in charge of 
this house ; as for bou she is but an infant.^^ 

know that, Govinda; but I hardly do any- 
thing for the house ; all the work is done by your 
mother and your wife. I only eat and sleep, that 
i^all. You will not miss me. You have got a golden 
wife, Govinda. She works day and night. She is 
Lakshmi herself in flesh and blood ; and because she 
is so active and energetic I am emboldened to go on 
pilgrimage. As for my safety, don^t be anxious about 
it; Jagannath v?ill protect me. DonH prevent me 
from going. mind is made up, and won’t be 

quiet. I have almost become mad for going.” 

Yes, indeed, it is a sort of religious madnesa 
which takes possession of old Hindu women, im- 
pelling them to go on distant pilgrimages, utterly 
regardless of the pains and troubles connected with 
the journey The Sethuya, or the pilgrim-guide, had 
for many days past been visiting Alanga, describing 
to her the glories of the temples of Jagannath at Puri 
in Ch’issa, and expatiating on the ineffable mei it of 
visiting those holy shrines. Alanga’s imagination 
was set on fire. She made up her mind to go. In 
her dreams every night she saw the armless deity 
in all his glory. Nothing would dissuade her from 
going. ITie auspicious day scarcely broke, when the 
Sethuyuj long before sunrise, came to the door of 
Badan’s house, and shouted, Jaganndtkji hi jay 
Victory to Jagannath.” The members of the house- 
hold had been up long before — as for Alanga, she 
had had no sleep through excitement. Alanga took 
up a small bundle of rice, clothes, and two brass 
vessels, tied a few rupees at one extremity of hw 
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sddi, and hid it in het* waist^ and bade farewell to 
all those that were dear to her. She embraced and 
kissed Simdari and Dhanamani, and put her right 
hand on the heads of all and blessed them. They 
all gave vent to tears, Sundari and Dhanamani crying 
aloud, as if they were never to see Alanga again. 
Alanga, choked with tears, at last pronounced the 
words, Sri Hari [ Sri Hari ! and the Sethuya 
shouted out, Jaganndthji ki jay a ! They both 
rushed out of the house, and Alanga did not look 
back, as that would have been an unfavourable omen. 

It is superfluous to remark, that Alanga, like the 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims that annually visit 
Jagannath, went on foot. The plan is to travel 
every day between twenty and thirty miles, and 
sonxetimes more, and stop at places called chatis or 
ddddsy that is inns, or huts, where are sold rice, ddZ, 
salt, mustard oil, fried rice, treacle, and a few other 
necessaries of Bengali life. As hundr^dg of pilgrims 
may be stopping at the same inn the same night, 
there can be no room for tliem all to sleep under 
sheds ; hence the great majority of pilgrims bivouack 
on the bare ground under the open sky, or at best 
under trees. It is easy to conceive that, under these 
circumstances, travelling all day and exposure at 
night generate disease, and numbers of ydtris or 
pilgrims die before they reach the holy city. It is 
not our purpose to relate all the incidents connected 
with the pilgrimage of Alanga to Puri, but briefly 
to indicate the stages of her journey. The Sethuya, 
Alanga, and the six other women of K^inchanpur, 
went to VardhamAna, and from that place to Medini- 
pur (Midnapore), through Chandrakona and Khirpai. 
At Medinipnr thev met with hundreds — it would hr 
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more correct to say thousands — who had come from 
all parts of Bengal, Behar, and the North-west, and 
who were on their way to the temple of the Lord 
of the World. It was at Medinipur that Alanga^s 
troubles commenced. After a weary day^s travel 
of thirty miles or more, she had to assist in the 
evening at the cooking of the evening and the only 
meal, and then at night to sleep on the bare ground 
under the open sky. An hour or two before dawn 
the march again commenced, and did not end till 
near nightfall. Day after day did she pursue her 
wearisome journey, and night after night did she 
sleep on the bare ground. From Medinipur the 
pilgrims went to Narayanagad, then Chhatrapal, then 
to Patna Jalesvara, and then to Rajghdt, where they 
bathed in the Suvama rekha, or the Golden Line. 
From Rdjgh^Lt they marched on to Valesvara (Bala- 
sore), the many temples in the neighbourhood of 
which they yisited ; then going by Panchagad, they 
went to Bhadraka, near which they crossed the 
Vaitarani, the river of death, the Brahmani, and the 
Mahanadi. They then came to Kataka (Cuttack), 
or the ^'Middle of the Mountains,” for the spurs of 
the Vindhya Hills make their appearance there ; and 
then passing through Gopinath Prasad, Balavanta, 
Sri Ram* Chandra Sasana, and Hari Krishuapur, they 
came to Puri, or the city, by way of pre-t)miuence. 

As we have brought Alanga to Srikshetra (or the 
Holy Field), we think it proper to inform the reader 
why the ground is holy, and briefly to recite the 
legend of Jagannath. Once on a time there lived a 
pious king of the name of Indradyumna, who, after 
he had performed great religious austerities, was told 
hy the god Vishnu to form an image of Jagannath, 
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and put in it the bones of the god Krishna, who had 
been killed by the chance arrow of a hunter, and 
whose bones had been put into a box by some person. 
On being asked as to who should be the architect of 
this image, the king was told that the image should be 
constructed by Visvakarma, the World-maker; so the 
king prayed to the World-maker, who agreed to 
make the image on the condition that, if he should 
be disturbed in his work, the image would be left 
incomplete. In one night the mighty World- 
maker built a magnificent temple on NiUchal, or the 
Blue Mountain — that is, Orissa; and then proceeded 
leisurely to construct the image of Jagannath, or the 
World-lord. But the pious king became impatient. 
Fifteen days had ‘^lapsed, and yet he had not heard 
of the completion of the image. In an evil hour he 
went to the spot to see what the World-maker was 
about. The architect, agreeably to the terms fixed on, 
immediately ceased from working, and thfi image was 
left without hands or legs. The king became very 
sad; but he was assured by heaven that the image, 
incomplete though it was, would become world-famous. 
The king invited all the gods to assist in the con- 
secration ahd deification of the image. Brahma, the 
supreme god, himself officiated as hierophant on the 
occasion, and endowed it with the power of vision and 
a living soul ; and the bones of Krishna were put into 
it. This is the image of Jagannath plabed in the 
temple of Puri, called the Pagoda by Europeans ; and 
it was to worship this legless and armless deity that 
Alanga, along with about two hundred thousand 
pilgrims, plodded on her weary way through hundreds 
hi miles. What Alanga did at Puri must be described 
the ensuing chapter. 
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All aroiind, behind, before. 

With frantic shout and deafening roar ; 

And the double, double peals of the drum are thet^ 

And the startling burst of the trumpet's blare. 

And the gong that seems, with its thunders dread, 

To stun the living, and waken the dead. 

SouTHiT’s KehanuL 

Never had Alanga seen so many human beings 
crowded together in so small a space as at Puri. 
She had been to Agradvipa, and had seen thousands 
of devotees worshipping the Lord of milk-maids ; 
but they were as a drop compared to the ocean of 
human heads which she saw in the Holy Field. There 
were pilgrims from all parts of India; from Bengal, 
from Behar, from the North-West, from the Central 
Provinces, from Madras, from Bombay, from the 
Deccan ; devotees of every religious persuasion were 
there, especially Vaishnavas of all orders and habili- 
ments. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed amongst 
the pilgrims. They spent their time in visiting all 
the temples in the neighbourhood, and especially in 
loitering about within the precincts of the great 
Pagoda, near which, within aii enclosure of stone 
wall, there are no less than one hundred temples. 
The attractions of vice were not wanting. The num» 
ber of courtesans and women of easy virtue waa 
immense ; and in the purlieus of the holy temple 

1 
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itself dwelt women who were destitute of all sense 
of shame. To AJanga, however, who sincerely believed 
in the divinity of Jagannath, and was diligent in the 
discharge of every religions duty, the scene was one 
of high devotional enjoyments 

The worship of Jagannath is always associated 
with that of his brother Balaram, and of his sister 
Subhadra. The image of each is a rudely constructed 
and ill-shapen wooden bust, of about six feet in height. 
The image of Jagannath is painted white, that of 
Balaram black, and of Subhadr4 yellow. Jagannath 
has mere stumps of arms, while Subhadr4 is destitute 
even of those stumps. On the whole, the two divine 
brothers and their sister are the ugliest of all the 
deities in the Hindu Pantheon. But though the 
ugliest, they are the most luxuriously fed of ail the 
gods and goddesses. At the time Alanga visited 
Puri, Jagannath had the largest establishment of any 
prince in India. It consisted of 3,000 families of 
servants and dependants, of whom 400 families were 
cooks. The deity^s daily bill of fare was as follows : — 
220 pounds of rice, 97 pounds of kaldi (pulse), 24 
pounds of mug (another sort of pulse), 188 pounds 
of clarified butter, made from buffalo’s milk, 80 
pounds of molasses, 32 pounds of vegetables, 10 
pounds of sour milk, 2i pounds of spices, 2 pounds 
of sandal- wood, some camphor, and 20 pounds of 
salt.’’ During high festivals, the 400 families of 
cooks, of whom we have spoken, are aU engaged in 
preparing food for the pilgrims, who buy cooked food ; 
and it is believed that within the court of the temple 
itself food for about 100,000 pilgrims is daily cooked 
and sold. No Hindu ever buys cooked food in any 
place, but the Holy Field is an exception to the rule. 
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Boiled rice in large quantities is bought by the 
pilgrims, is dried and taken to their respective homes, 
Txnder the name of mahdprasddj and in all parts of 
India, but chiefly in Bengal, one grain of this dried 
holy rice is eaten every day by every devout Vaish- 
nava, male or female, before ordinary food is tasted. 

The first great ceremony which Alanga witnessed 
at Puri was the Snan Yatra, or the Bathing FestivaL 
The image of Jagannath was brought out from the 
temple in great state by the Pandas, or priests, and 
placed in an open terrace, amid the deafening shouts 
of Jaya Jagannath ! Jaya Jagannath ! Victory 

to Jagannath! Victory to Jagannath 1^^ raised by 
myriads of spectators. Holy texts were then 
chanted, and water was poured on the head of 
the '‘Lord of the World/' the deity, thus bathed, 
was wiped, and presented with offerings by innumer- 
able votaries ; and was taken back to his abode. 

The other 'festival, the greatest of all the festivals 
of Jagannath, which Alanga saw, was the Ratha 
Yatra, or the Car Festival. On the appointed day — 
and it usually takes place in June or July the 
three idols of Jaganndth, Balarama, and Subhadra, 
were brought, or rather dragged — for they are actually 
pulled by means of cords fgC&tened round the necks 
of the images — from their thrones in the temple, 
and taken out at the Sinha-dvar, or the Lion Gate. 
When the deities made their appearance at the gate, 
shouts of " Jaya Jagannath ! Jaya Jagannath * rent 
the air. The images were then di agged in the same 
irreverent manner as before, by means of ropes, up 
an inclined plane, into the rathasy or cars. The cars 
are huge vehicles, five stories high, with a number 
of wheels, turrets, and flags. The car of Jagaimath 
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is 43i fe# High, having 16 wheels* of feet in 
diameter, and a platform 34^ feet squape ; the car 
of Balardm is 41 feet high, with 14 wheels; and that 
of Snbhadrd, 40 feet high, with also 14 wheels. 
After the stumps of the idols had been put in their 
places on the cars, hands, feet, and ears (all made 
of gold), were supplied to them ; and ordbrs to drag 
the cars were issued. It is impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm of the people at the first movement 
of the cars. From myriads of throats issued the 
shouts of '^Jaya Jagann^th ! Jaya Jagannath 
Hari bol ! Hari bol I accompanied by the harsh 
dissonance of hundreds of so-called musical instru- 
ments. To touch the holy ropes, or hawsers, by 
which ’the sacred vehicles were pulled, is reckoned 
an act of high merit ; hence the rush towards the 
cars is always great. In former days, men and womeii 
used voluntarily to fling themselves under the wheels 
of the ponderous chariots, and were crushed to death 
But, thanks to the humanity of the British Govern- 
ment, that murderous practice has been stopped 
The gods remained eight days in their cars, receiving 
the adorations and offerings of their devotees. On 
the ninth day they returned to their temples. Soon 
after their return, the* two gods and their sister 
were put to sleep, and as their sleep extends gene- 
rally from about the middle of July to the middle 
of October — a shorter siesta, by the way than that 
enjoyed by the earthly divinities of the Calcutta 
Gbvemment House, on the sublime heights of the 
Indian Olympus — the pilgrims commenced returning 
to their homes. 

It is when the pilgrims return from the Holy Field 
tiiat the horroi^ .of pilgrimage appear in their full 
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magnitude. Owing to constant exposurc^^ day and 
night, to the heat of the san, to the rains pouring 
every now and then in copious showers, and to night 
dews — for most of the pilgrims sleep in the open air 
for want of accommodation in the inns; owing to 
the immense mass of human beings crowded into a 
smaU space ; owing to the badnesKS and insufficiency 
of food — for most of the pilgrims spend nearly all 
their means of subsistence before they sot their face 
homewards ; owing to imperfect sanitary arrange- 
ments in the sacred city and its environs ; owing to 
these and other causes, no inconsiderable a proportion 
of the pilgrims fall victims to fever, to dysentery, 
and to cholera. The tract of country in the immediate 
vicinity of Puri becomes a vast Golgotha. Dead 
bodies are met with everywhere. The little river 
which flows near it is often covered with corpses. 
The great road from Puri towards Kataka (Cuttack) 
may be traced, by funeral piles on which dead bodies 
have been burnt, or by bones left by jackals or 
vultures ; while in the inns on the roadside may be 
heard every hour of the day and of the night the 
groans of dying men. On the pilgrim road to Puri, 
if anywhere, may be witnessed the shocking scene 
described by the poet : — 

He saw the lean dogs 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him 

From a pilgrim's slcull they Imd stript the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when the fniit is fresh ; 

Ana their white trunks crunched o'er their white skull 
As it slipt through their jaws when their edge grew dull ; 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could stir from the place where they fed { 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that repast 
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Poor Alanga left Pori with the seeds of disease 
sown in her system. On the second day after her 
arriyal at nightfall at an inn, she discovered all the 
symptoms of malignant cholera. The six women of 
K^nchanpnr who had accompanied her did as much 
for her as they could under the circumstances; in 
other words, they did nothing, for they could do 
nothing. They ^d not succeed in getting shelter 
for her in a hut. She was laid down under a tree 
all night. There was no doctor, no medicine. The 
six women resolved next morning to leave Alanga 
to the tender mercies of dogs and vultures. Early 
in the day, however, Prem Bhakta Vaii4gi and Aduri, 
who come on pilgrimage, and who were returning 
home, accidentcdly came to the tree under which 
Alanga was lying. The Vairfigi, who pretended to 
have some knowledge of medicine, made her swallow 
some drugs.^ But in vain. Alanga died the same 
afternoon, after an illness of less than twenty-four 
hours. No firewood could be procured for the purpose 
of cremation, and the rest may be imagined. Such 
was the end of Alanga, a woman estimable both for 
her intelligence, considering her station in life, and 
for her ciuuacter. 




CHAPTER XXXm 

BXlVaAL FBTBB AND THB YILLAa^ LSlOH, 

Learned he was in med’oinal lore, 

Tor by hla side a pouch he wore, 

Replete with strange hermetic powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder } 

By skilful ohymist, with great ooet, 

Bxtraoted fr^ a rotten post, 

Hudihrcu. 

TTBAK your father is sick, adngdt/* said Nands 
to Gk)vinda . one morning, as the latter w£is sitting 
on his haunches on the threshold of the door of his 
house and enjoying his smoke. 

^^Yes, last evening when he returned from the 
fields he was in a strong fever. And ^ night the 
fever was upon him and has not yet left him.^' 

'^You should take care, as the fever this season 
is of a very bad type ; are you th i nking of callmg 
a Voidyaf^' 

** What^a the use just now ? I hope the fever 
is of a slight character; it may go ofE by fasting 
one or two days.” 

This> in truth, is almost the universal practice 
in the viU^gos. In the first instance, in case of 
fever, no medicines are taken, but the patient is 
made to abstaiu from all food; and, as tc drink, a 
few drops of water are given at long intervals, and 
only when the sick man loudly calls for drink. Two 
days had already passed, and there was no remission 
of the fever, indeed it was every day increasing in 
strength, and the patient had already become very 
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weak. Kalamanik and Govinda both felt that the 
case was becoming serious, and that it was high 
time to call in the aid of a doctor. By the advice 
of neighbours they delayed one day longer, as it 
was imagined that if the fever were of a light kind 
It would go off after three days — the three being 
a magical number among Bengalis — but if it did 
not leave the patient on the morning of the fourtl, 
day, it^ would be necessary to call a Kavirfij. Tlie 
morning of the fourth day dawned, and Badan was 
worse. Kalamanik therefor© at once went to call 
a doctor. 

There were several families of the Voidya or 
medical caste at Kanchanpur, the male members of 
which have in succession been practising medicine 
from time out of mind. They were all called Kavi- 
rajes, or lords of poets, though none of them ever 
perpetrated poetry in their lives. The most eminent 
physician in the village was Mritunjaya, or the Con- 
queror of Death, though to speak the truth, he 
seldom cured any serious case which he took in 
hand. Bengali physicians have been facetiously 
divided into killers of ten,^^ killers of hundreds/’ 
and ‘^killers of thousands/^ and it is to this last 
class of heroes that Mritunjaya belonged. It might 
have been truly said of him : — 

Nor tjQgine^ nor device polemic 
Disease, nor doctor epidemic, 

Tho* stored with deletery med’cines, 

Wkioh whosoever took is dead sinco. 

Ever sent so vast a colony 
To both the under worlds as he. 

This trifling circumstance, however, did not detract 
froth his reputation as a first-rate physician ; for it 
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is argued that a physician can only apply proper 
remedies j he cannot annul the decrees of fate ; and 
if it is written on the forehead of a patient that he 
should die of a certain disease, no doctor in the 
world — not Dhanwantari himself — could cure him. 
That Mritunjaya had a collection of the best and 
rarest medicines was a fact admitted by every one 
in the village. He had the ingredients of several 
excellent aperients composed of five, ten, and eighteen 
different sorts of vegetables. Metallic medicines of 
various kinds, especially a famous one made of gold 
dust ; rasdsindhu of the first quality ; poisons of 
serpents of various species of the cobra] and oils 
of an infinite variety. But the richness of his labo- 
ratory was his least merit. For many miles round 
no Kaviraj had such perfect Dhdtiijnan, or knowledge 
of the pulse, as Mritunjaya ; and this must be 
acknowledged to be perhaps the most difficult part 
of the practicb of medicine. Nor was he less pro- 
found in his knowledge of the diagnosis of disease. 
It is well known that he never made any mistake 
in ascertaining the nature of the disease, though it 
<nust be acknowledged that he was seldom successful 
m grappling with it. The wonderful insight which 
he had acquired into the nature of diseases was 
chiefly owing to a diligent stu ly of those renowned 
medical treatises in Sanskrit which were written 
several centuries ago, and which showed such a 
miraculous knowledge of both diseases and their 
remedies, that he believed them, along with all hia 
brethren of the craft in Bengal, to have been com- 
posed by divine inspiration — indeed, to have been 
written by the finger of Mahddeva himself. For 
modern medicine, and especially European m6dicine,„ 
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he had a perfeot contempt; and it was one of his 
constant sayings that European doctors did not at 
all miderstand the treatment of Indian fever. He 
admitted the superiority of English to native doctors 
in surgery, but then it was hi6 opinion that surgery 
formed no part of the functions of a medical man, 
as surgical operations bdonged, properly speaking, 
W) the province of the barber. 

In our accomplished physician there was only one 
drawback, and that was that he was an inveterate 
opium eater. He began with swallowing every day 
a dose of the size of a pea, but the modicum increased 
gradually, till at last he used every day to gulp down 
a quantity sufficient to kill a horse. Owing to this 
habit he was seldom in a perfectly wakeful state; 
whenever he sat for five minutes his eyes were almost 
idways half-closed. As his practice was not large, 
and as a doctor's fee is very little in the villages — 
generally a rupee for curing a patient, who may 
require attendance every day for a fortnight or up- 
wards, and in case of non-recovery nothing at all — 
he was often in pecuniary straits. But whether he 
had his daily Dal and bhdt or not, the supp^ of his 
daily modicum of opium was absolutely necessary, and 
sometimes when the exact hour had passed away 
without his swallowing that precious drug, be became 
so sick as to seem almost to be in a dying state. 
Such was the redoubtable physician who now acoom* 
panied B^am&nik. 

On feeling Badan's pulse Mritunjaya found him 
in strong feve^ and ther^ore prescribed one of those 
aperient mixtures or pwMKcmB, which goes by the 
name of DasrnMa, so ci^ed from its being a composi- 
tion of the roots of ten different vegetables; but 
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before tbe mixture oo^d be prepared he made him 
swallow 'a couple of pills — a large number of which 

he alwa^ carried about with him in his pouch 

mixed with the juice of a pan leaf. The Dasmula 
had no effect ; and there was no remission of the 
fever. Various other mixtures and pills were tried 
succ^ively, but with little effect. Basdsindhu was 
applied^ but with the like result. Sadan was evi- 
dently in high fever. The members of his family were 
alarmed, and Rfimdhan Misra, the family priest, was 
recjuested to come to the house, and offer every day 
to the gods one thousand leaves of the sacred tulaai ; 
and various forms of prayers called Swastyayanas were 
offered, with a view to averting the displeasure of 
the gods and the recovery of the patient. Vegetable 
and serpent poisons were next tried by the Conqueror 
of Death, but no signs of victory were forthcoming. 
As a last resource the patient was made to swallow 
a deadly poison, which passed under the name of the 
hulpwwdld/i^ gv/ndo, or the powder of the Hubble-bubble 
seller f so called from its having been invented by a 
dealer in hookahs of the town of Vardhamdna. AJl 
these poisons, instead of contributing to Badan^s 
recovery, only made him worse. He became delirious. 
It was evident he was fast sinking, and there was 
not the remotest chance of his recovery. In order 
to prevent the spirit from departing from the body in 
a room, Badan was taken down one evening from his 
bed-room to the open yard, where shortly he breathed 
his last, amid the loud cries and lamentations of all 
the members of the household. That very night 
the OOTpse was taken to a tank called' Ndrdycm 8il, 
on the embankment of which it was burnt, as it 
is considered inauspiciouB to keep the corpse for a 
long time in the house. 
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THE SITUATION. 

They perished — the blithe days of boyhood had perished — 

And all the gladness and all the peace I knew I 
Now hare I but their memory, fondly cherished — 

Grod, may I never, never lose that too. 

Longfellow 

The morning of life, like the prime of day, is 
unquestionably the pleasantest and happiest period 
of a man^s existence. Devoid of all care and anxiety, 
having no experience of the asperities of life and 
the roughness of the world, the thoughtless youth 
eats and drinks, 'and takes his pleasure and rejoices 
in everything about him. * 

Govinda had hitherto lived a life of ease and 
quietude. It is true he had none of the elegant 
comforts of polished life ; it is true he laboured 
every day in the field, either at the plough, at the 
barn, or the field ; it is true he dined off only 
boiled rice and pulse, a vegetable or two, and some 
miserable looking fish, and washed down that food, 
not with wine, but with simple rain water; yet he 
felt himself as comfortable and happy as the proudest 
Eng^h tiobleman who rolls in wealth and magnifi- 
cence, apd to furnish whose table with delicacies, earth, 
ocean, and air are laid under contribution. What 
though Govinda ate only Puny a Sale (Basella lucidaj 
along with his coarse rice, and slept on a palm- leaf 
mat spread on a mud floor, his stomach was not 
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the less filled, neither was his repose the more dis- 
turbed on that account. Guvmda’s usual article of 
clothing, it is true, consisted of a single dhtcti wi upped 
round his waist, and dangling down perhaps a little 
below his knees, while both the upper and lower 
regions of his frame remained in a state of primeval 
nudity ; yet who shall tell me that the man who is 
covered in kinkoh and ' gold brocade is, on account 
of that circumstance, happier than he. As a peasant 
youth he spent most part of his time under the 
canopy of Heaven, inhaling the fragrant breeze of 
the fields, and holding communion, such as it was, 
with the beautiful, if somewhat uniforin, scenery of 
his native land ; and though education was wanting 
to enable him fully to profit from his daily contact 
with external nature, yet there was nothing in paddy- 
fields and mango-groves and hedge-rows, as m towns 
and cities, to corrupt his heart aud to brutalise his 
nature. • 

In most countries marriage brings in its train 
all sorts of cares and anxieties. It is not so in 
Bengal. Govinda got married, and even begat 
children, but he took no thought for the support 
of his wife and his children. It was Badan s business 
to provide for his daughter-in-law and his grand- 
children. The family treasure, such as it was, was 
in the hands of Badan. He kept in his own pos- 
session all the money obtained by selling paddy and 
molasses, and the- small sums he roahsud every 
month by selling milk and some of the products of 
his fields, like pulse, brinjal, palval, and other vege- 
tables. He paid rent at fixed periods to the zamind^r, 
or landlord, for the ground on which his house stood, 
and for the fields which he cultivated. He borrowed 
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money from the mahdjan^ or the money-lender, when 
fands were a minus quantity ; and though he con- 
suited sometimes with his son, the task of making 
both ends meet never fell on the shoulders of Govinda 
during the lifetime of his father. 

Next to Badan^ Alanga had had the largest share 
of care and anxiety in the management of the 
family; indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Badem did nothing without consulting his mother, 
who was endued with no little amount of common 
sense. Sundari, though the ‘ wife of the master of 
the house, had never been its mistress. That post 
was always filled by Alanga, without, however, the 
slightest jealousy on Sundari’s part ; indeed, Sundari 
often expressed her thankfulness for the privilege 
of being ouder the guidance of so wise and so 
affectionate a mother-in-law. 

But all this now underwent a change. Badan 
has been ^thered to his fathers, and Alanga has 
fallen a victim to the ** Moloch of the East.^' 
According to Hindu manners and customs, it was 
KAlamAnik^s business to take Badan^s place in the 
household; but though he was a brave fellow, and 
the sturdiest ploughman in all K&nchanpur, his 
defective intelligence incapacitated him for the task. 
Gk)vinda therefore became the master of the house,, 
and bis mother Sundari the grihmi or mistress. 
Hitherto Govinda had lived without anxiety. The 
colour and complexion of his life underwent a change 
immediately on the death of his father. How to 
support the family entrusted to his care became 
now the problem of his life. 

At such a time it may not be deemed unseason- 
able briefly to glance at the situation in which 
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Gbvinda now found himself. There has been no 
change ^ his homestead. There is the same big 
hut| with its two compartments, one serving as a 
dormitory, and the other as a refectory, or rather 
store-room ; there is the hut, in the verandah of 
which is the homely pedal; there is the third hut, 
which now serves the double purpose of a kitchen 
and a sleeping-room for Kdlaminik; and there also 
stands the cow-house as before. It is unnecessary 
to remark that death had made havoc of the family. 
Gay^r^m had been bitten to death by a serpent; 
Badan had been caitied off by fever ; and Alanga 
had died on the ^^holy field of Orissa. Mdlati 
was in her husband^s house at Durganagar, and 
Aduri, having become a mendicant, was wandering 
about the country in the company of her pious lover 
Prem Bhakta. There remained now our hero, his 
mother Sundm^ his wife Dhanamani, and his uncle 
K^lam&nik, who was still living in single blessedness. 

The fields which Govinda cultivated were pre- 
cisely those which his father had tilled; there was 
neither increase nor diminution in the number of 
bighds, Qovinda, however, commenced life with one 
serious drawback. His father had bequeathed to 
him the legacy of a small debt, which had been 
considerably increased by Govinda having had to 
celebrate in succession the funeral ceremonies of his 
father and grandmother. What made the burden of 
the debt galling was that it was contracted at a 
heavy rate of interest, namely, two pice a rupee per 
mensem, that is, thirty-seven and a half pel* cent, 
per annum, though the rate, as it was the usual one, 
was not regard^ as extravagant by any mahajan 
or money-lender. 



CHAPTER X^IX. 

TH* ZAMINDAB OP KANCHANPDB. 

Oar laird g«te in his racked rente, 

His ooals, his kain, an* a’ his stents ; 

He rises when he likes hi nisei ; 

His flunkies answer at the bell 

TTi# Twa Dogh, 

Oni morning as Govinda was sitting at the door of 
his house^ smoking and engaged in thought, he was 
accosted bj a person who had a thick bamboo club 
in one hand and a bit of paper in the other. The 
person who came up to Govinda was of stalwart size, 
being six feet in height, with a fine pair of mous- 
taches which joined the whiskers descending from the 
temples, and a thick beard brushed upwards. It was 
evident from his dress and features that he was not 
a Bengali, but a native of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Hanuman Singha, for that was the name of 
the person who accosted Govinda, was one of the 
ofiicers, or nagodis, of the zamindar of Kanchanpur, 
whose business was to bring them over to the 
goTYiG^td, who received rent and gave receipts. 

And what is that in your hand, Hanumdn 
Sing ? asked Govinda, 

"^Tn this paper is put down your share of the 
mdthot which is being levied from every rdiyat on 
account of the approaching marriage of the son of 
the zamindar 'u February next.^^ 

“ Mdthot I dear me I how can I pay mdthot, when 
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I am in arrears to the zammddr for rent, end largely 
in debt to other parties, chiefly on account of tho 
funeral obsequies of my father and grandmother T ” 
^^It is not much you will have to pay; and be^ 
sides it is only once in a way, as the Raya Chanil- 
huri^s son is not going every now and then to get 
married. You, along with other raiyats, are to pay 
only two annas for every rupee of rent you give to 
the Talukddr. The amount of your rent is toity 
rupees per annum, and surely it is not too much for 
rou to give five rupees. 

^^My dear sir, I am not in a position now to give 
any mdthot or abwah. It is all very well for persons 
well-to-do to pay their cesses. But surely the zainin- 
dar ought not reasonably to expect me to pay any- 
thing of the sort, since now I am in great distress. 
You speak of five tdkds not being too much, I can- 
not give five cowries/^ 

But yod must give. It is the order of your 
zamindar. Any how, you must produce the five rapoes 
either by begging, or borrowing, or mortgagiTig the 
ornaments of your wife, or selling your brass vessels 

You go and tell the gomastd that I am unable 
to pay.^^ 

What a fine fellow you are ! You have become 
wiser than your father, who regularly paid every 
mdthot demanded by his landlord. Come now, and 
get me the five rupees. 

Am I joking with you, Hanum^n Sing ? I have 
no money in the house. If you make a diligent 
search through the house you wiU not find even five 
payasas. Go and tell the zamindar when I have 
means I'll pay ; at present I can't pay." 

Well^ then, you ^onrself com© and tell the zamin - 
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ddr. And if you don't come willingly, I have orders 
to take you by force." 

Qovinda, perceiving that resistance was hopeless, 
agreed to go. He put away the hookah, took his 
^dmchhd, put it on his left shoulder, and went with 
Hanuradn Singha. 

The house of the zaminddr was the largest and 
best building in the village. Its entrance fhced the 
eouth, like most houses in this^part of Bengal, as the 
object is to avoid the sharp, cold, north wind in 
winter, and to get the benefit as much as possible of 
the delicious south wind which blows during summer. 
The outer gate of the mansion was built of solid 
masonry, with a colossal door of sdl wood, studded 
with huge nails, surmounted with the ‘ figure, in 
etucco and plaster, of a lion. As you go within 
through the gate, you see before you a courtyard of 
about sixty feet square, on the north of which is a 
large hall, and on the east and west suites of small 
rooms, extending from the sides of the hall, and 
meeting the long and high wall in the middle of 
which is the gate. This part of the house, including 
the courtyard, the hall, and the suites of rooms on 
the sides, is called Kdchhdri h64i (Cutcherry-house), 
where the zamindar holds his court, and transacts all 
affairs regarding his zamind^. The hall is covered 
with satrdnajas^ or Indian carpets, in the middle of 
which sits the zamind&r, propped up by pillows on 
all sides ; the divd^, the gomastd, and other oflficials 
squatting at distances varying according to their 
tdidk. Beyond this hall, and further to the noith, is 
another courtyard of equal area with the first, in 
front of which is a spacious hall, called the ddldn^ 
supported by arches, and on the two sides of^which 
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are covered vercmdahs/ two stories high, consisting of 
several small rooms. This part of the house is called 
the BdfUr^badi (outer-house), or the Ddlwn-bd4i» 
The i>4Wn, properly so called, is us^ed only on great 
religiou^ festivals ; the images are placed there, and 
all sorts of dramatic and pantomimic exhibitions are 
made in the open courtyard below, which on such 
occasions is covered with a large cloth canopy, called 
chandrdta/pa or moonshade. The hall of the Kdch- 
cha/ri>‘bd4i opens into the courtyard of the Ddldn- 
bd(fi ; but the regular entrance into the latter is by 
a lane on the left of the hall. Beyond the Ddldn-- 
bd4i is a third courtyard of exactly the same area 
with that of the other two, which is built round on 
all sides with covered verandahs similar to those in 
the Ddldn-hd4i, two stories high, containing a large 
Qumber of small rooms, with very few windows. 
This part of the house is called the antdh'pura^ or 
the OfUdar-m^/half or the zenana, properly so called. 
There are the women^s apartments, visited only by 
the light of the sun. 

Qovinda passed through the lion-gate of this 
huge pile of brick and mortar, walked on to the door 
of the hall, and putting his sheet round his neck, 
made obeisance to the zamind&r, who was leaning 
on one of those bolsters called tdkids, but which 
looked more like a huge bale of cotton than a pillow. 
The aamind&r was a large-built man, taller than 
ordinary Bengalis, and proportionately corpulent. 
He was sitting like a lion couohant. His eyes 
first attracted the notice of every one that appro^hed 
him. Bright, large, and rolling, they seemed to 
be sending forth every moment flashes of lightni^ 
rage; jmd Hie sturdiest peasant of K6nohanpnr has 
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confessed that there is no standing the fire of those 
two dreadful batteries. His voice was singularly 
powerful, of immense volume, and sounded, when 
he was in a tempest of rage, like the artillery of 
heaven. The silver streaks in his hair showed 
tliat he was between forty and fifty years of age. 
Jayachdnd R^ya Chauduri (for such was the name 
of the zamindar of Kanchanpur) was, strictly speak ~ 
ing. not a zamindar, but a middle man, for he only 
held a Patianitdluk under his Highness the Maharfi^jA 
of Vardhamana; but though he was only Pattaniddr , 
he was usually called the zamindar of Kdnchanpur 
and of scores of other villages lying round about. 
He paid 2,000 rupees a year to the Mahdraj^ for the 
village of Kdnchanpur : but it was generally be- 
lieved that he himself realised in rents about three 
times that amount. For the whole of his zamind^n, 
or rather pattani, he gave eighty thousand rupees 
to the Raja, but he himself has admitted that after 
paying the Sadar Jamd, his own net profit amounted 
to the round sum of two lakhs, or £20,000 a year 
Such immense profit could only be obtained by a 
system of rack renting, of illegal extortion, and of 
cruel oppression ; and it must be admitted that 
Jaya Chand belonged to a class of zamindars who 
were the greatest curses to their country. Not having 
had the benefit of an English education, unacquaiuted 
with Sanskrit, and possessing only a smattering of 
his mother tongue, he was an ignorant man ; and 
the natural selfishness of his character made that 
ignorance dangerous to those husbandmen who had 
the misfortune of being his tenants. Unscrupulous 
in his character, he did not hesitate to have recourse 
to any means, however illegal or dishonourable, to 
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screw ojat of his r&iyats as much money as he could. 
Of the 5 Saptam and the Pancham he often took 
advantage ; and many were the rdiyats who were 
mined hy his oppression. By forgery, by chicanery, 
by all so|^ gf fmud — for Jaya Chand stuck at nothing 
— ^he deprived many a poor man of his Idkh/rdj, and 
though by religion a Hindu, he did not hesitate to 
rob many a poor Brdhmana of his Brahmotra. He 
was the object of universal dread. His name was 
never pronounced by his raiyats except ^th’ exe- 
crations; and he wm so much feared that it is said 
that at his name the tiger and the cow drank water 
at the same ghdf. Such was the man in whose 
presence Q-ovinda now stood with folded hands, and 
with his sheet round his neck. 

^^Who is there asked Jaya Oh^nd R&ya 
Chaudhuri, of his divana. 

He is Qovinda S^manta, the son of Badan,'^ 
answered the ^v&na. 

He is the son of a worthy father. What does 
he wcmt V* 

Hanum^n Sing, advancing in front, said, 
" Mah4r&j ! He refuses to pay the mdthot for the 
marriage of your worship's son. I have therefore 
brought him before Elodawand.^^ 

** Refuses to pay mdthot I Is there any rdiyat 
of mipe who dare refuse to pay any mdthot I choose 
to impose f Did you not say, he is the son of Badan 
Samanta f Badan was one of the best and most 
obedient of my rdiyats. Is this fellow bis own son T 
Who has put such high notions into his head 

The divina now whispered to his master that 
he had heard Qovinda had as a boy attended the 
same sohoolmastei^s pdthsdld for lome years. Th# 
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lamind&r^ darting a fierce glance on Qovinda, said, 
So you have become a Pandita, and your eyes have 
got opened, therefore you refuse to pay the 
mdthot. I must forbid Rdma Rupa to teach any 
peasants^ sons; if he persists in doing it, I must 
break his other leg, fool that he is/^ ^ 

Govinda said in a faint voice, 0, Incarnation 
of Justice I I have not refused to pay. I dare not 
refuse. ^ I only said I am unable to pay at present. 
On account of the funeral ceremonies of my father 
and grandmother, I have got largely into debt, and 
my rent will be again shortly di^e. I will pay the 
mdthot afterwards, when 1 am able.^^ 

** Now, hold your tongue. This is my order. 
Within three days you must pay the mdthot., If you 
fail to pay within that time, you shall be brought 
here with your hands tied. Remember that. Divana, 
let the fellow go.^^ 

I beg the reader not to run awaj^ with the idea 
that all zamindars of Bengal are like Jaya Chand 
Raya Chaudhuri, of Ki-nchanpur. Amongst land- 
holders, as amongst every class of men, there are 
black sheep as well as white. Before this story is 
wound up I hope to present to the reader the picture 
of a just, humane, and philanthropic zamindar — tho 
father of his people; but the lines of our hero had 
fallen on unpleasant places, and it was his fate — so 
Govinda expressed himself — to have his homestead 
in the zamindari of a man who was a Bengal tiger 
in human shape* 




CHAPTER XL. 

POLITICS AT THE SMITHY, 

Low lies that houae where tohdcco inspired, 

Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 

And news much older than their weed went round. 

The Deserted Village, 

It is evening. The sun has long ago gone in his fiery 
car behind Mount Sumeni; the cows have returned 
from the fields, and have been shut up in their house ; 
the birds have slunk into their nests; the women of 
Kanchanpur have shown the lamp '' in all the rooms 
of their houses, to scare away ghosts and other evil 
spirits which might lurk in them ; and most of the 
peasantry, after the day's toil, are either smoking in 
their huts or making preparations for their supper. 
Kavera, however, and his son Nauda, are busy as in 
the day ; for their toil knows no intermission except in 
the dead of night. It is true that the people who 
frequented the smithy during the day for little jobs 
are no longer there, but their place has been taken 
up by friends who have come to enjoy an evening chat. 
But, friends or no friends, the father and son are 
never unmindful of their own business. Vulcan senior 
and junior have just taken out of the forge a large 
piece of iroo, glowing and red-hot, have put it on the 
anvil, and are belabouring it with their hammers 
and scattering about particles of incandescent matter. 

I swish ! swish ! go the paternal and the filial 
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hammerBj till the sound becomes changed, after the 
iron had cooled and been dipped in water, into dhip- 
dhdp / dhip-dkdp / dhip-dkdp ! While Kuvera and 
his son were at this exciting work, four or five people 
were sitting on a mat in the room. There was Kapila, 
the carpenter; Madan, the grocer; Chatura, the barber; 
Rasamaya^ the confectioner ; and Bokardm, the weaver. 
After the hammering had stopped and the piece of 
iron had been again put into the forge, Kapila said to 
Nanda — Have you heard that Govinda was taken 
this morning before the jamiddr^^ [Hindu Bengali 
peasants always call the landholder jamiddr, and not 
zaminddr], and warned that if he did not pay the 
mdthot within three days, he would be handcuffed and 
taken before jamiddr 

^^Yes, sdngdt told me on his return from the 
jamiddr's house. It is a great shame that poor 
people should be oppressed in this way, I do not 
think, however, that sdngdi should* yield in thi:^ 
matter. What have we to do with the marriage of 
the son of the jamiddr? That is an affair of his 
own. Why should we pay its expenses 

^^But is it prudent not to pay? The jamiddr is 
a rich noian; he has a band of Idthidls [club-men] 
under him. How can a poor man, like bandhu, cope 
with him.^^ 

Nanda, greatly excited, took hold of his hammer 
and said, wish I could give a blow of this on 
the jamiddr’s fat belly and send him to the house 
of Yama [the king of death]. What have we to do 
with his Bon^s marriage ? What have we to do with 
mdihots or abwabs ? We will only pay the rent 
fixed by the Koinpaum Bahadur [The Bast Indis 
Company]/^ Chatura, the barber, giving a sarcastic 
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amfle, eiid— “ WeU done, Nanda! You are a great 
hero! 'You show your heroism in the comer of 
your hut. You are a true 'palm-leaf Sepoy’— 

a very ,cheap sort of a hero! Bat here comes 
Govinda 

Ooviuda, Sang at ! You are very indiscreet. 

Don t you know that the jamidar^s spies are all 
about f If what you said just now were reported 
to him by an enemy, it would go hard with you. 
Don t speak so loud, for aught I know somebody 
may be listening from behind the wall/' 

Nanda. I don't care if it is reported to the 
jamid^r. It is impossible to bear all this oppression. 
His injustice knows no bounds. Is there* no God 
in the heavens? All the raijpats have got their 
bones fried through oppression. The Brahmanas 
are cursing him loud, taking the snored paita in 
their hands, and looking up towards the sun. It is 
time we all rdade a dharmagha( and refused to pay 
the iniquitous mdthoi. What say you, sdngdt?^* 
Qovinda. What you say, sdngdt, is all true. 
It is no doubt a terrible oppression. But what can 
w'e do? He is rich and powerful, and we are poor 
people. How can we fight with him ? 

Nanda. Then I suppose you mean to pay the 
mdthot ? 

Qovinda. have no choice in the matter. If 
t refuse to pay, he will ill-treat me, perhaps imprison 
me, and possibly set my house on fire: and it will 
be impossible to get justice done.^^ 

Nanda. say, is there no one above? Will 
He not punish the wicked jamidar ? 

Govinda, I believe the gods punish wicked 
men. But we do not see that in this life. Perhaps 
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in his next birth he may be punished. But I see 
no hope of his being punished in this life.^ 

Kapila. ** Friend, you are quite right. There 
is no use opposing the jamiddr. You should any- 
how pay down the mdtkot. You cannot prevail 
against the mighty.” 

Marian, No one is more against the iniquitous 
mdthot than I am. The jamiddr has no right to 
impose this cess on us. But how can we success- 
fully fight against him ? Tlierefore my opinion is 
that we should quietly pay the cess/^ 

Nanda, But why not make a dharmaghat ? 
Oovinda, That is easily said ; but with whom 
will you ^ make dhirymighut? Will all the peo{)lo 
of the village agree with us 7 Don't you know 
that fifteen annas (fifteen sixteenths), of the people 
through fear of the jarnidar will not join us, if we 
refuse to pay 7 And of what use will a dharmagJitii 
of half-a-dozen persons be 7 You aue very bold, 
sdngdt, but you want discretion." 

Bokdrdrn, I don't understand about dharmaghat 
or farmaghat, I know this, that, if we don't pay 
the maihot, we shall bo ruined. Besides, it is useless 
fighting against fate. It is his fate to be a jamidjir, 
and it is our fate to be his raiyats ; we must, there- 
fore, submit to his exactions, whether just or unjust." 

Nanda. ^^Well said I you, Bokdram, are a true 
hero. Sdhdsh I sdbdsh / " 

Bohdrdm. '^You need not ridicule me. I do 
not see any difference between you and me. In 
talk, you are as big as a mountain, but in action, 
you are like a mustard-seed. I know your father 
will at last pay the mdthot. Then of what use is 
this boasting 7 " 
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Ka/nda, my father pays the mdthot, it will 

b6 without my consent ; and, as he is the head of 
his family, he can certainly do whatever he likes ; 
but his paying or not paying will not alter my views. 
But, here comes uncle Manik, I am much mistaken 
if he consents to Govinda^s paying the mdthot. What 
say you, uncle Mdnik ? ** 

Kdlamdiiik, What about, Nanda f don’t bother 
me with questions just now. Let mo first take a v/hifl.” 

Govinda was smoking at the moment Kalarnaiuk 
entered the room, and he immediately put the hookah 
into his uncle’s hands. Amongst the higher and 
middle classes, it would bo doomed bad manners for 
a young man to smv>ko in tho pieH(‘n(;e of his tuUier s 
brother, but it is not considered so amongst IIjo 
labouring classes, and chiefly for tin's reason, that, 
as they always work togetlnu' in the field, where 
there can be no privacy, and, as tobacco is the only 
refreshment tbey enjoy, they are ol>lig(^d to smoke 
in the presence of their supenors. 

Kalamarnk gave three or tour hard pulls with his 
mouth at the hookah — indeed, the pulls weie so hard 
that the kalika blazed up — and then turning towards 
Nanda, enquired on what subject he wished to have 
his opinion. 

Nanda. What other subject can it be, uncle 
Manik, except the all engrossing one, of the nmi/toi? 
I wish to know whether you are going to pay the 
mdthot or not.’’ 

Kdlantdnik. ^*1 thought you knew me too well 
to ask such a question. 1 consider tlie noitlutl to be 
a most unjust imposition, and, as such, 1 c^m never 
submit to it. Forsooth I because his son is going 
to get married, therefore we, poor people, must pay 
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the expenses of the wedding 1 When the sons of 
poor raiyats get married, pray who pays the expenses \ 
Does the jamidar pay one cowrie T On the contrary, 
does he not on such occasions expect, and actually 
receive, presents f Such is the way of the world ! 
On the head which is already saturated with oil, 
more oil is poured, whereas we poor folk go entirely 
oilless/" 

Nanda. ''Well said, uncle Mdnik. I quite 
agree with you. We should not submit to injustice/^ 

Kdlamdnik. "That is what I say. But Govinda 
is like his father. He is a man of peace ; he has 
already made up his mind to pay. He is qujte 
frightened by the jamidar^s threats. If I were he, 
I would refuse to go again to the jamiddr^s outcherry 
and crack the skull of the first fellow that came to 
catch hold of me.^^ 

Oovinda. "But, uncle, would not that be fool- 
hardiness? I quite agree with you that the imposi- 
tion is unjust and oppressive. But what can I do F 
and what can you do f If I beat any of the jamidir^s 
servants, I shall be without doubt put in jail. Living 
in water, how can I quarrel with the alligator T The 
best plan is to live on good terms with him. If I 
resist, I am ruined.^' 

OhaUira. , " That is speaking like a wise man. 
How can we, poor and weak as we are, contend with 
the jamid&rF Dwarfs as we are, how can we hope 
to oat<^ the jmoon with our hands F Govinda is wise 
A up his mind to pay.^^ 

"People say that I am rash, and 
have not much sense. But it is said of over-sensible 

people, that a string is you know the proverb. 

No, no; I do not wish to be wise like you alL I 
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should to see the fellow that dares come to me 

asking for mdthot, Won^t I make him drink sour 
milk on^the spot, and perhaps send him to the house 
of Yama.^^ 

Govinda, Take you good care, uncle, what you 
do. By your boldness you may bring ruin upon our 
family. You are the strongest and bravest man in 
the village, but you cannot fight singly against one 
hundred men ; and the jamidar can muster five 
hundred men against us.^^ 

Kdlamdnik, ** Don^t be apprehensive of me, nephew. 
I am not a fool ; I will not bring ruin upon you.^' 
Kapilaj the bandhu, or friend of Govinda, who had 
been all this time quieiJy listening to the above 
conversation, said, ^^Is it not extraordinary that the 
Komp(mi Bdhddur allows all this injustice to be in- 
flicted upon 08 T Kompdni Bdhddur^ s rule is in many 
respects better them the rule of the Mussulmans ; but 
how is it that* in this respect it is worse ? How can 
Kompdni Bdhddur see without concern all this 
oppression of its own subjects by wicked jamidars V* 
Ohatwra. What a sheep you are, Kapil ! you 
think Kompd/ni Bdhddur cares either for our weal or for 
our woe I Not a bit of it. All that it cares for is the 
regular payment of the Jamd, So long as the jamidar 
regularly pays the Sadar Jamd, the Kompdni Bahadur 
does not enquire how he collects it, or how much he 
collects. Has not the Kompdni Bdhddur armed the 
jamid^ with those dreadful weapons, the haptam and 
the pancham, to the ruin of all its raiyats 

Madan, Govinda's mita, said : But I have alwaj^ 
heard old people say that the Kompani Bahadur is 
just and merciful. How then can it allow the 
jamid4rs to oppress the riliyats so much f The Sadat 
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7amd which the jamid/ir pays ia the blood-money of 
the rdiyata/^ 

Qovinda. The f^ct is, though the K(rmpdn% 
Bahadur ia just and merciful, it has made laws on 
the supposition that the jamidars have common 
honesty and humanity. The Kompdni Bdhddur never 
dreamt that jamidars would be so wicked.^^ 

Basamaya, But you don^t mean to say that all 
jamidars are wicked. The jamidar of my maternal 
uncle in Zilla Hugh is said to be a very good man. 
My uncle says that that jamidar is the father of his 
raiyats. He not only does not exact illegal cesses, 
but in a season of drought, or of inundation, lie 
exempts the raiyats from paying rent/^ 

Nanda. I daresay there are a few jamid.ars of 
that sort. But fifteen annas of them are tyrants. I 
should say fifteen annas three paysas out of the rupee 
are of that sort. They rob the poor, deprive 
Brahinanas of their rent-free lands, tind burn tlie 
houses of their raiyats. Why does Mother Earth 
suffer these miscreants to remain in her lap V* 

Qovinda, Sdnydt, you are always hot. Some 
crow will carry your words to the jamidar.'^ 

Nanda. I don't care if it does." 

The conversation detailed above was followed by a 
game of cards called Ordbu — Nanda and Govinda being 
partners on one side, and Chatura and Madan on the 
other; the rest of the assembly ranged themselves 
under the one party or the other as spectators. As 
Chatura was the best player of them all, his party 
won, having hoisted no less than three sixes and two 
fives to the disgrace of the other party. When the 
winning party hoisted a six, great was their joy, which 
they expressed by a loud clapping of hands. Not a 
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drop of wine or any spiritnons liquor had ever gone 
down the throat of any of those niral players — their 
only refreshment was the hookah, which ever and anon 
went round. It was almost midnight when oar village 
gtatesmen arose and went to their honses. 



CHAPTER XLl. 

BIPORB THl ZAMINdI^' 

Pve notioed, on oar laird^s court. day, 

An* mony ft time my heart’s been 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o* cash. 

How they maun thole a {actor’s snaah t 
H’ll stamp an* threaten, corse an’ swear, 

H*ll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 

While they maun stan*, wi’ aspect humble, 

An* hear it a*, an* fear an* tremble. 

Ths Twa Dog$m 

Thi next two days Govinda spent in earnestly debating 
in bis mind whether he should pay the cess or not, and 
he found no little difficulty in making <up his mind. 
In his own house l^e had talk on the subject with his 
mother and hia uncle, and they were of opposite views 
— the mother urging him to pay, and the uncle insist- 
ing on not paying and on abiding the consequences. 
The arguments of Sundari may be thus summed up : — 
It is a dangerous thing to incur Ihe displeasure of 
a powerful man, and especially of one's rajah. The 
jamidar can ruin us, can seize the crop in the field 
on pretence of arrears of rent, can carry away our 
cattle, can sell our houses, can imprison us, can kill 
us. How can you, then, my son, incur the displeasure 
of such a man T Fishes cannot afford to be on bad 
terms with the alligator of the tank." Kalamdnik, 
on the other hand, thought it would be great cowardice 
to submit to so iniquitous an exaction. He broke out 
against the zamindar in a most violent manner, calling 
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him hfc brother-in-law (wife's brother), and describing 
him aB the greatest sinner upon earth. Govinda’j^ 
father-in-law, Padma Lochan, was of the same opinion 
with his mother, thinking it madness not to pay. He 
moreover told Qovinda that he must not put faith 
in the empty declarations of people, some of whom 
though they use tall language, submit at last ; and 
that not a few people were mischievously inclined 
towards him, dissuading him from paying the mdihot 
only that they might witness Oovinda’s ruin. On the 
whole Qovinda thought it wise and expedient to make 
up his mind to submit to the zaminddr s exaction, but 
at the same time he deteimined to tell the landlord to 
his face at the time of payment that the imposition 
was illegal and unjust. 

On the appointed day, at about eight o'clock 
in the mbrning, Hanumdn Singha called at the house 
of Qovinda, and said that he was wanted at the 
zaminddrs ^utcherry. Tying the amount of the 
mdihot in his dhuti round his waist, he followed 
the tdidgir. The zarainddr was seated in his usual 
place, surrounded by the divdna, the gomastd, and 
others. Qovinda, putting his bathing-towel round 
his neck, made obeisance to him by touching the 
ground with his forehead. The divdna said, 

" Well, Sdmanta, have you brought the mdthot 
with you ? *' 

Qovinda, ** If the divdna mahdsdyd were to 
forgive me I should feel greatly obliged, os I am 
largely in debt.” 

Zominddr, “ You scoundrel, you still talk of 
being excused ? It is only in consequence of your 
father, who was a good tenant, that you escaped with 
impunity three days ago, when you refused to pay 
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the cess. I mean to pnnisli you well for delaying 
to pay, and for doing an infinite deal of mischief 
among my tenants, whom you were trying to dis- 
suade from paying/* 

Oovinda. ^*0, Incarnation of Justice! I never 
attempted to dissuade anyone from paying/* 

Zamindd/r, Har£mzada ! I am well informed, 
you did try. Did you not hold nocturnal meetings 
to discuss this subject f And did you not us© 
threatening language towards me?** 

Oovinda. I never used threatening language 
towards your worship/^ 

Zaminda/r. You did, you rascal; and if you 
again deny it you will be beaten with shoes. You 
mean to say you did not hold meetings at night 
for abusing me?** 

Oovinda. I do not know of any . meeting 
especially held for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of the mdthot, or of abusing you^ lordship.** 
Zaminddr. *^Were you not present in the shop 
of Kuvera the blacksmith two nights ago f and did 
you not abuse me then ? ** 

Oovinda. happened to be there that night, 
as I am there almost every evening, but there was 
no meeting especially called ; and I never said one 
word against your .worship, 0 Incarnation of 
Justice.** 

Zaminddur. "1 repeat, if you deny it, you will 
immediately get shoe-beating.** 

The divdna now suggested that perhaps it was 
not Govinda, but some other person at the meeting 
that abused the zamindar, though he must have 
heard it with approbation. 

Zaminddr So, 1 am sure it was this wicked 
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fellow who used threatening language. Well, if he 
did not, let him name the party who did.'' 

Untruthfulnesa not being regarded by the Bengal 
rdiyat as dishonourable, especially in dealings with 
landlords, Govinda had no hesitation in saying that 
no one at the meeting abused the zamindar. The 
samind^r, who had leceived from some unknown 
person an account, with considerable additions, of 
the talk at the smithy, became now furious, and was 
almost going to strike Govinda, when the divana 
interposed, and represented that he was too mean 
a person to deserve the distinction of being beaten 
personally by the great zamindar himself. The 
divana then ordered Govinda to pay down the mdthot 
and go away. While in the act of untying the 
money from his dhuti, he said, I am paying the 
cess; but the imposition is an unjust one. It is 
contrary to the laws of the Kompdni Bahadur/^ The 
zamindar could no longer restrain his anger, but 
got up, and taking into his hand one of his own 
slippers, struck Govinda with it, abusing him at the 
same time somewhat in the following strain : You, 
wife^s brother, ungrateful wretch, you accuse me of 
injustice I You, ghost of a peasant, you pretend 
to be versed in law; you dare teach me my duty! 
I will shorten your mouth by shoe-beating. This 
is only the beginning of your misfortunes. Worse 
calamities are in store, for you. I will ruin you till 
dogs and jackals weep and howl at your misery.^ 
Govinda had not courage enough to make any reply 
to this castigation and this outburst — indeed, he had 
already shown more than the average courage of 
Bengali peasants. He quietly bore the castigation 
and swallowed the insult, wiped his eyes and that 
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part of his body to which the shoe had been applied, 
paid down the cess, and left the cntcherry. 

The aamind&r and the div&na now entered into 
a conversation as to the extent of dissaffection created 
in the village, and both of them dwelt on the 
necessity of severely punishing Kldlam4nik who, it 
was said, was doing more mischief than any other 
man. The gomast^ mentioned the name of the 
young blacksmith as another dangerous fellow, who 
was always speaking against the zamindar; but the 
div^na, who was kindly disposed towards Kuvera, 
Nandah father, represented that the lad was in- 
discreet, using always high-flown words, but that he 
did no mischief, as he exercised no influence in the 
village. There was no doubt, however, of the guilt 
of Kalamdnik. It was only through his repre- 
sentations that Govinda had at first refused to pay 
the cess, and there could be no reasonable doubt 
that he was endeavouring to prejudice the other 
rdiyats against their landlord. But how was he’ to 
be punished T He was a most determined and 
obstinate character ; and as to personal strength, 
he had such an uncommonly powerful body, that he 
was more than a match for any three men in the 
village. It was deemed necessary, however, that he 
should be somehow punished. The zamindar im- 
mediately ordered Hanumdn Singha, who was in 
attendance, to go in search of Kdlamdnik, and to 
tell him that his landlord wanted to see him. The 
divdna said that Kalamanik was not likely to obey 
the summons, and that it would be necessary to send 
at least a dozen men to catch hold of him. The 
raminddr replied that should Kdlamdnik refuse to 
come, severer measures must be resorted to ; but 
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it was expedient in the fii*st instance to have recourse 
to less coercive measures. 

Hanumdn Singha, accordingly, went in search of 
Kdlamanik, whom he found in the field busily engaged 
in watering a field of sugar-cane. Seeing the zamin- 
(lar^s taidgir, he said, "aiallo, TTanumjin Sing! what 
brings you here ? 

Sanu, I have come in search of you, Md.nik 
Samanta.^^ 

KdlcL^ In search of me I WTiat have you to 
do with me?^^ 

Hanu. The jamidar wishes to see yon.” 

Kdla, ^'The jamidar wishes to see me I What 
have I to do with the jamidar ? I owe him nothing 
He may have to do with Govinda; but what on 
earth have I to do with him ? ” 

Hanu. I do not know the reason why he has 
sent for you. I simply obey orders.” 

Kdla. ^^I»am not the jamidaris servant that I 
should go to him at his bidding. Go and tell him 
I am watering my fields, and have now no leisure 
to go to the cutcherry.” 

Hanu, I advise you to come with me. Why 
should you incur the displeasure of the jamiddr for 
nothing ? There is, surely, no harm in going to 
him. He will not eat you up.” 

Kdla. Eat me up ! I should like to see him 
try to eat me up. Should he succeed in swallowing 
tne up, he would die of a pain in his stomach. 
Whereas I can swallow and digest many jamicMra 
like Jaya Chdnd B^ya Chaudhuri. Manik Samanta 
is too tough to be easily digested. Do you go and 
convey my reply to his summons.^^ 

So saying, Kalamdnik went pn, with greater 
energy than before, with the work of irrigation 
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Thou knowest the discontent, 

The ill-pent murmurB, which tliia man’s oppreieioni 
Hia cruelty and avarice, hath provok’d 
Amongst ail honest hearts in Schwytz. 

ScHiLLSR*8 Wilhslm Tdl. 

Ajionqst the peasantry of Western Bengal there is 
not a braver nor a more independent class than the 
Ugra-Kshatriyas, or Agnris, the caste of which our 
hero was a member. Somewhat fairer in complexion 
than Bengal peasants in general, better buUt, and 
more muscular in their corporeal forms, they are 
known to bo a bold and somewhat fierce race, and 
less patient of any injustice or oppfession than the 
ordinary Bengali r^iyat, who is content quietly to 
submit, even without a protest, to any amount of 
kicking. The phrase Agurir gond/r, or the Aguri 
bully, which has passed into a proverb, indicates 
that the Aguris are, in the estimation of their country- 
men, a hot-blooded class ; that they are fearless and 
determined in their character, and that they resent 
the slightest insult that is offered them. Fewer in 
numbers than the Sadgopa class, which constitutes 
the bulk of the Vardhamdna peasantry, they are a 
compact and^ united band ; and there is amongst 
them 4 sort of esprit de corps which is hardly to he 
found any other class of Bengalis. Naturally 
stronger and more industrious than other husband* 
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men, the Aguris, as a class, are in better circum- 
stance than the rest of the peasantry, and, in 
consequence *of their superior wealth, display a 
correspondingly higher spirit of independence. Hence 
it is iiot to be wondered at that the zamindar^s 
treatment of Qovinda should rouse the indignation 
of aU the Aguris of Kdnchanpur, Shoe-beating ia 
looked upon as a most degrading punishment, fit 
only for the lowest classes of the people ; and by 
how much the Aguris deemed themsel7e8 to be 
better than Bagdis, Dorns, and Hadis, by so much 
was their indignation roused at the insult offered tc 
one of their tribe. Kalamanik, when on his return 
from irrigating the sugar-cane field he hoard of the 
shoe-beating, became almost insane with rage ; he 
broke out into the most violent language, called the 
zaminddr all sorts of names, and vowed revenge to 
wipe out the blot with which the honour of the 
family had been tarnished. In the course of the 
day and the ensuing evening, almost aU the Aguri 
peasants of the village visited Govinda and KAla- 
manik in their house, expressed sympathy witl 
them, regarded Govinda^s cause as their own, and 
resolved to harass the landlord in every way they 
could. And yet what could they do F There were 
not more than twenty-five families of Aguris in the 
vdlage; and if their number were larger, how could 
they hope to be successful in a contest with a 
zamindiur, whose riiyats numbered by thousands, 
and who had em organised lathidl band of at least 
one hundred able-bodied men F Nor were the 
Sadgopas and other classes of husbandmen on the 
^ide of the Aguris. Accustomed as many of them 
were $0 be daily beaten, cuffed, and kicked by the 
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zaminddr and his deputies, they were straugers to 
that sense of honour which animated Ooviiula and 
his caste-men. So far from sympathising with 
them, they looked upon the Aguris as a very 
thin-skinned class, who made much ado about 
nothing. 

In the days of which we are treating (and it is 
about twenty-five years ago), it was ho[)eless for a 
rdiyat, or any number of raiyats, to cope surcessfidly 
with zamindars. The zarnindars were aimed with 
tremendous powers by the British Government, espe- 
cially by Regulation VII. of 1799 and V. of 1812, 
which empowered them not only to distrain the crops 
and cattle and all the property of tenants who are in 
arrears of rent, or aiipfiosed to be so, but to compel 
them to attend their cutcherries, and to imprison them. 
And the zamindars of those days were not gtmerally 
an honourable class. They made false charges against 
their tenants, refused to give receipts fof rents received, 
and had recourse to perjury, chicanery, forgery, and 
the thousand and one arts of knavery for their own 
aggrandizement and tlie destruction of the peasantry. 
Nor were the peasantry spirited enough to op[)ose the 
landlords in their higli-liauded measures. We have 
represented the Aguiis to be a spirited and brave 
class ; but it must be remembered that they were 
spirited compared only with other Bengali rdiyats, 
and Bengali rdiyats are, as a rule, a sheepish and 
submissive race. Were Bengal peasants like Irish 
cottiers, Orangemen, Ribbonmen, and the rest, zamin- 
ddri oppression would be impossible. An bid husband- 
man of the Aguri caste, speaking in reference to the 
mode in which they should endeavour to harass the 
uiaiKiiiid^ said — As most of us have already paid the 
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C0fi8, it "will not do to prevent the rest from paying 
it. In what precise way, then, should we vex the 
landlord 

Kdlamdnik. In my opinion, the best mode 
would be to deliver by one stroke Mother Earth 
of so heavy a burden as the wretch whom we call 
our raja. I could undertake by one blow of my 
club to dash out his brains.^" 

The Old Peasant, ^^Manik Saraanta, I fear you 
will by your rashness bring* all of us into great 
trouble. Should you kill the jamidar, you will 
get yourself suspended from the gallows at Vardha- 
rnana, and some of ns will perhaps be imprisoned for 
life or transported beyond the Black \V^at( 3 r. 

Kdlamdnik, Manik Sauuinfa will never do busi- 
ness in such an awkward manner as to imperil either 
his own life or the lives of his friends. Ihe act will 
be done, but thp hand that will do it wdl not be seen. 

The Old Peasant My son— I am old enough to 
be your father — dismiss such a horrid thought from 
your mind ; 'do not imbrue your hand in the blood 
of a fellow-creature. The gods will punish him. It 
is not for us to anticipate the decree of fate. We 
should content ourselves with giving him all sorts 
of petty annoyances. 

Kdlamdnik, But have you heard that I h^^e 
personally givei;i ihortal ofFence to the jamidar? e 
sent for me through Ilanuman Sing, and I refused 

to goP j . 

Old Peasant ^^What did he send for you 
for? Did Hanuman Sing ^ not tell you the reason 

why you had been called?^ 

Kdlamdnik, No reason was given, and it was 

therefore I refused to go. But I know the reason 
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wliy. Some miscliieToiis fellow, some tale-bearer, 
must have reported to either the jamiddr or the 
div^na, what I said the ' other night at Kuvera^s 
shop, I am supposed to be the ringleader; and 
the creator of disafiEeotion.^^ 

The Old Peasant. You were quite right in 
refusing to go. If you had gone you would 
perhaps have been dishonoured. You “might have 
been beaten with shoes or imprisoned,^^ 

Kdlamanik. Ah well ! let me see. If my 
name be Manik S^manta, the jamid^Lr will have to 
rue his treatment of Govinda.^^ 

The Aguri husbandmen of KAnchanpur, hqwever, 
did not determine upon the mode in which they 
should wreak vengeance on the zamindAr, But Kala- 
mdnik seemed to revolve some scheme in his mind. 
From the next day he seldom went to work in the 
field, but was seen to go about much jn the neigh- 
bouring villages. Not unfrequently he left Kan- 
chanpur early in the morning, long before sunrise, 
and returned at night, Govinda could not but notice 
this circumstance, but as Kalamdnik kept quiet when 
questioned about the matter, he thought it proper 
not to make any further inquiry. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
nsi I nss I 

Why flames yon summit — why shoot to the b^aat 
lliose embers, like stars from the finnafiaeui ^ast 
•Tia the fire^hower of ruin. 

Ca7nph$ll, 

Oni night when Govinda and the women were 
fast asleep, and when Kdlamanik lay half-awake 
on his bed, tossing from side to side, partly od 
account of the sultry heat of the weather, and partly 
on account of the bite of that little creature (the 
CiTtiex lectularius) which infests in shoals the 
dormitories of poor people in^ Bengal as in Englandi 
but whose inodorous * name in vernacular Anglo- 
Saxon we dare not mention in this history, in the 
event of some English lady honouring it with a 
perusal — I say when Kdlamanik- was in this state, 
his half- drowsy ears were assailed by the loud 
barkings of the house-dog Bagha. As Bagha was 
not in the habit of setting np such a loud howl at 
the dead of night, K^lamanik thought it strange; 
and the idea suddenly crossed his mind that some 
burglar might be, with a view to theft, making a 
hole in the wall of the big hut where the valuables 
of thb house were deposited Finding that the 
barking was becoming louder and louder, he got up 
from his bed, took in his Hand his bamboo-club 
which ^stood in a corner, opened the door, and weill 
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softly and slowly into the lane behind the huts. 
Scarcely had he entered the lane when two men 
rushed past him in great haste, and ran away with 
as great speed as their heels could carry them. One 
of these men he distinctly recognized — for the moon 
was atm in the heavens though not far from the 
horizon — to be Bhima Katal, the head of the 
fcamindaris band of club-men. Kalamanik called out 
and said, Bhime ! Bhime ! Thief I Thief. But at 
that dead- hour of night no one responded to the 
call, as all his neighbours were asleep. He at first 
thought of pursuing the two men, but finding they 
had already gone a great dist«ance alongside the tank 
far into the mango-grove, he gave up the idea, and 
went round to the back-side of the big hut to see 
whether any hole had been bored. On going to the 
south-east corner, he found to his horror that the 
thatch was on fire. His first thought was to save 
the lives of Grovinda, of his wife and children, who 
were all sleeping in the very hut the thatch of 
which was blazing. He rushed back into the house, 
knocked at the door of the big hut with his club, 
at the same time bawling out with all his might, 
Govinda ! Govinda I get up I get up ! fire 1 fire ! 
the house is on fire I Govinda, startled with the 
loud noise at the door, and the crackling noise of 
the thatch overhead, was on his feet in a moment, 
wakened his wife, and rushed out of the room with 
their children in their arms. Kalamanik rushed into 
the room, and seizing with both hands whatever 
clothes and other valuables he could find, brought 
them out into thb^ open'^yard. He then ran towards 
the - huts of his neighbours, and raised the cry of 
** Fire I fire I get up, neighbours ! Having succeeded 
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in rousing some of his neighbours, he, before their 
arrival, rushed back into the house, and ordered 
Govinda, who by this time had scarcely realised the 
horror of his situation, to bring kalsis of water from 
the tank whicbj as the reader knows, lay near the 
house, while he himself went up to the thatched 
roof of the big hut, part of which was blazing with 
fire. When Govinda brought the first ka/.s'i of water, 
some of the neighbours arrived and assisted in the 
work of putting water on that part of the hut which 
the fire* had not yet reached. One of these neigh- 
bours stood at the ff/idl of the tank and filled the 
/ralsi with water; it was then carried by a relay of 
men from shoulder to shoulder to the top of the 
bamboo ladder where Govinda was standing. Govinda 
put the ka/si into the hands of Kalamanik, who 
poured it over the thatch. Kalsi after kalsi of 
water was in this manner brought and poured on 
the thatch. But the attempt to save a part of the 
hut was in vain. The fire had spread itself to the 
highest part, which is the middle of the thatch, and, 
in spite of the frequent effusion of water, was making 
rapid progress. Kalamanik was obliged to coma 
down from the thatch, and resign the hut to the 
flames. Lest the other huts should take fire, they 
were copiously watered in the manner we have 

described. The bullocks and the cows were taken 
out of the cow-house, and put at as great a dis- 
tance as possible from the fire, for it is looked 

upon as a great sin if any member of the bovine 

species is allowed to be burnt; indeed, the penance 
which a householder has to submit to in the event 
of such a catastrophe is far severer than the 

penance he has to submit to if his wife or children 
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are consumed in the flames. In the meantime 
the whole of the big hut, which was the best, wa» 
on fire. The smoke ascended far into the heavens; 
the light which the blazing hut produced, lit up half 
the village; the sounds of phut, phut y doom, doom,*' 
which the burning bamboos and palmyra-beams sent 
forth, were heard from a great distance. The news 
of the fire was carried to every part of the village, 
and people from all directions came running to see 
the spectacle. All of them expressed much lip- 
sympathy, but few lent a helping hand. A^i, the 
god of fire, was, however, satisfied with consuming one 
hut, and the conflagration was stayed. Govinda, 
Kalamanik, and the other members of the little 
household, spent the remaining hours of the night in 
the open yard in front of the fire yet blazing. They 
had the company of a few sympathising friends like 
Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila the carpenter, Madan 
the grocer, Padma Lochan, Govinda^s •father-in-law, 
and a few other Aguris. They had not succeeded 
in saving anything excepting those few articles which 
K^lam^lmk had brought out. Whatever valuable 
things they had — and they were certainly very few 
— were burnt, including of course all the papers 
and documents belonging to the family. Kdlam^nik 
told them the events of the night, how the dog 
barked, how he got out of his room suspecting a 
burglar was at his work, how he had met Bhima 
Kotdl, the zamind^r^s head Idlhidl, 6md another, how 
they ran away, and the rest. All came to the con- 
clusion that the hut had been set on fire by Bhima 
Kot&l, doubtless at the bidding of the zanunddr. 
Next morning E141am4nik went to the Phantfiddr, or 
poliGe-constable of the village, informed him that his 
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big hut had been reduced to ashes, and that Bhima 
Kotdl wiia the incendiary. Bhima Kotal was sent for 
by the IsDnstable.’ Bhima's wife sent word that her 
husband was away a couple of days at his father- 
in-laVs house, which was in a village five miles 
distant, and that he had not yet returned. Klioda 
Bux, the village Phdndiddr, asked Kalamanik how 
he reconciled hia own statement with the fact that 
Bhima was not in the village the last two days ; 
but he and other Aguris who were with him main- 
tained that Bhima was certainly in the village yes- 
terday, and that his wife^s statement was false. The 
next morning Bhima retiirned to Kdnchanpur, for 
he had certainly been away after setting Govinda^s 
house on fire; an ^investigation was held by the 
Phmiiddr, and it was deposed by more than a 
dozen witnesses amongst the zamindar^s retainers 
that Bhima was not in the village the last three 
days, and witnesses from Bhima’s father-in-law^s 
village for the last two days ; the Phandiddr there- 
fore dismissed the case, and, at the bidding of the 
zamindfir, did not send any report of it to the 
Daroga of Mantresvar, his official superior. Most 
inhabitants of the village, however, notwithstanding 
this investigation, believed that poor Govinda s house 
had been set on fire by Bhima Sardar by the order 
of the zamind^. The indignation of the Aguris 
was roused still more than ever, and Kalaindnik, 
gn^ashing hia teeth in anger, thirsted for ven- 
geance. 
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(^0 TTith me to a notary ; seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, soch sum or siims as are 
Ejcpressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be out off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

The Mercha/itt of Venice. 

riow to reconstruct the best hut, reduced to ashes by 
the zamindar, now formed the great subject oi 
Govinda^s anxiety. The walls only were standing ; 
the straw- thatch, the bamboo frame- worlc, the palmyra 
posts and beams, had been all burnt down. The 
cost of erecting such a cottage — and cottages in the 
Vardhamana district are probably better built than 
those of other districts in the country — including the 
raising of the walls, could be hardly less than one 
hundred rupees; but, as the walls and the flooring 
remained intact, the roofing and the palmyra sup- 
ports would alone cost about fifty or sixty rupees. 
Whence could Govinda get such a large sum t Ib 
his money-box — for he had a small wooden box, of 
abont the length of a span — there was hardly any- 
thing, excepting perhaps one rupee and a few payasd, 
as it is reckoned ominous to keep the money-box 
quite empty. A peasant, however well-to-do, and 
Govinda *was confessedly poor, has no ready money 
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at any time, all his silver being in the shape of orna- 
ments, on the persons of his wife and children. A 
rdiyat^e wealth consists almost wholly in his mardi 
of paddy, pdlai of straw, and in his cows and bullocks. 
In all cases of pecuniary difficulty, the rdiyat's only 
resource is the iron chest of his mahdjan, that is, 
by way of eminence, the great man — the man of 
ail men in the village, who gives help to the distressed 
husbandman in the hour of his need. We have 
selected for the motto of this chapter, the words of 
Shylock^ but the reader must not suppose that all 
mahajans of Bengal are as hard-hearted and inhuman 
as Shakspeare^s model Jew. It is true that all 
mahajans, without exception, take usurious interest, 
but the husbandman gladly pays it; and we do not 
believe that, in Bengal at least, the money-lender 
is so much detested by the peasantry as a portion 
of the Indian press represents him to be. Indeed, 
but for the *good offices of the mahajan, many a 
Bengal rdiyat would have to cool his heels in the 
cells of some prison-house. The very next day after 
ifls house had been burnt down, Govinda paid a visit 
to his mahajan, who lived at no great distance 
from the smithy of Kuvera. 

Golaka Poddar, for that was the name of 
Qovinda's mahajan, was by caste a Suvama vaniha, 
that is, the banker caste, though of a lower order than 
that to which the Malliks of Calcutta, and the L^has, 
Silas and Mandals of Ohinsurah belong. He wm 
not a svarnahdra, or goldsmith, by caste, thong 
his chief business was to make gold and silver oraa- 
ments ; and he had the reputation of bemg the best 
ornament-maker for many miles round. But he was a 
master-goldsmith, having under him a number of 
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workmen whom he superintended. Pe also bought 
And sold ingots of gold and silver. He lent money on 
mortgage of silver and gold ornaments, or on interest. 
He had a shop in the town of Vardhamina in the 
immediate precincts of the Maharajahs palace, where 
business was carried on by two of his sons. The 
people all declared that Golaka Poddjir was the 
richest man in the village, though nobody would 
have thought so from the sort of house in which he 
dwelt or from his style of living. His house was, 
certainly, surrounded by a high brick-wali, the top 
of which was stuck with broken pieces of bottle, to 
make it difficult for thieves and robbers to climb ; 
but there was not on the premises a single brick- 
built room ; there were only several cottages of mud 
thatched with straw, though, it must be admitted 
the frame-work was of superior workmanship. He 
spent so little upon himself and his family, performed 
so few religious ceremonies requiring some outlay 
of money, bestowed so little charity on’^’either Brah- 
manas or beggars, that he was looked upon as a 
milder of the first water; and his namo was never 
pronountJed of a morning by anyone, lest the unhappy 
pronouncer should be deprived that day of his dinner 
for having taken on his lips so unlucky a name. 
Nevertheless, Gk)laka Podd^r. was a most respectable 
man ; he never cheated any one, and was honest 
and upright in his dealings. 

When Govinda entered his mahdjan^s house, he 
saw Qxjlaka sitting on a mat on the verandah of a 
neat cottage, with a touch-stone in his hand, and a 
piece of gold which he was rubbing against it, m 
order to asoertain its quality. He w€ts dressed in a 
•simple dhuti^ the upper part of his body being quite 
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naked.^ Ha looked like a man more than fifty years 
old ; 1:^ chest was largely covered with hair ; he had 
epectacles on ; and his hair was mottled grey. Eaising 
bis lie#.d arid taking off his spectacles, he looked at 
Govinda and said — Well, Siimanta, what^s the news T 
I am sorry to hear that your big cottage was burnt 
last night. Has the whole of it been burnt, or only 
a part of it T 

Oovinda. '^^The whole. Fodder mahdsaya. Not 
a bit is remaining. It is all ashes.*^ 

Oolaha, ^^Who could have done such a wicked 
deed f 

Oovinda. ^^What shall I say, sir? The poor 
are always oppressed. My uncle saw Bhima Kot^l 
running away towards the mango-grove in the 
company of another man, immediately after the fire 
had taken effect. 

Oolaha. Bhima Ko^al I and did you inform, 
the Phdn4idcft of it T 

Oovindat Yes, Uncle did. But you know very 
well, the Phdn4iddr is in the palm of the jamidar^s 
hand, The jamidar^s people came and gave witness 
that Bhime was that night and two days before in 
his father-in-law^s village five miles distant ; so the 
case was hushed up, and no report of it was sent to 
the Daroga of Mantresvar. Poor people never get 
justice.^^ 

Oolaha. Aye 1 aye ! So it is, Samanta. It 
13 a wicked world. I have seen enough in my day 
That ia one reason, S4manta, why I have taken no 
lands for cultivationj I do not wish to come in 
contact with any jamidar.^^ 

Oovinda. “You, sir, can afford not bo rent 
l^d, M you have plenty of gold and silver. But 
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what are we husbandmen to do ? Land is our 
life/^ 

OolaJca. True. What is to be done now ? 

Oovinda. Nothing, so far as punishing the 
burner of the house is concerned. But the hut 
must be thatched again. And who is to befriend 
me on this occasion except yourself ? You are 
really my annaddtd — the giver of rice.^^ 

Golakd. Samanta I You already owe me a 
considerable sum of money, and though I never 
have had recourse to the law-courts for recovering 
my money in any case, yet you must pay back the 
money to me soon. How can you afford to borrow 
more money ? 

Oovinda, But if I don^t borrow, how can I 
get on ? Shall my wife and children sleep at night 
in the open air ? If you don^t give me money the 
house cannot be built. 

Oolaka, ^'Well, let me see; how* much do you 
want 

Oovi/nda, Less than sixty tdkda will not 

do/^ 

Oold§a, Sixty tdkds 1 What do you want such 
a large sum for? The walls must be all there, tlie 
flooring is there, and perhaps some of the posts ; 
and you must have plenty of straw in your pdlai , 
and then, near the tank, you have some clumps of 
bamboo. Thirty tdkds will^ T think, be quite suf 
ficient.^^ 

Oovinda. Not one cowrie less than sixty tdkds 
All the posts have been reduced to ashes ; the straw 
in the ' pdlai is barely sufficient for the cows and 
bullocks ; and as for the clumps of bamboos near 
the tank, there is not in them one single bamboo 
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fit for ^building purposes, they are all young and 
iinfl oastmed/^ 

Ooldka. '' I can give you the money, certainly ; 
but wh|it I am thinking of is that the interest of 
the former debt, added to the interest of the present 
debt, Tvill make a large sum and press heavily on 
you. You must, of course, pay interest at the 'rate 
of two payasd per tdhd a month.^^ 

Qovinda. ** Of course, the interest will be heavy. 
But there is no medicine for this disease : I must 
somehow bear it.^^ 

Golaka Pbdddr brought out a piece of paper, 
wrote on it a regular receipt, which was signed by 
Govinda as well as by two workmen as witnesses. 
The silver was then counted out. 

On receiving the money Govinda and K^amdnik 
immediately set to work. Palm trees were bought 
and cut ; bamboos were brought from a village 
several miles distant, were slit, and turned into 
bdkhdris. In these and other operations Govinda 
and Kdlamdnik were materially assisted by Nanda 
the blacksmith, and Kapila the carpenter ; the former 
doing gratuitously all the necessary iron-wor^ in the 
shape of nails, hooks, &c., and the latter preparing 
the palmyra posts, the beams, and rafters. 
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THB TILLA61 GROG-SHOP. 

Pass ’where we may, through city or through town, 

Village, or hamlet, of this merry land, 

Though lean and beggared, every twentieth pace 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styeg 
That law has licensed, as makes Temperance reeL 

Some days after Govinda'^s bi^ hut had been reduced 
to ashes, Baba Jaya (Jliaad Raya Chaudhuri was sit- 
ting in Ills Cut cherry, or rather half sitting, half 
lying dowu, his elbows resting on a huge bolster, 
and smoking, by means of one of those monstrous 
pipes called snakes, which extended long and 
large^ lay floating many a rood;" when Jaya Chand 
was sitl^&ig in this interesting posilioib surroundcl 
by the pomp and circumstance of landlm li-*n, by lii> 
divaua, his gomasta, and mohurirs ; Bliima Sanhr , 
the captain of his clubmen, stood in the front 6f the 
room, and made a profound bow. Jaya Ohand raisi 1 
his head a little, took ofE the snake from his mouth, 
and said, Well, Bhima Sardar, whaCs the news 

Skim. Maharaj I everything is righti Ic 

Mah^rija 0 dominions nothing can go wrong/^ 

You managed the thing rather neatly, 
other night. Bub you were almost caught, and 
the fellow had once seized yoU| it would have beeu 
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all over with you ; for the rascal is not only as black 
but as strong as Yama/^ 

Bhim. ^'That fellow catch me! Mah^r^lj, by 
your blessing I have strength enough to fight alone 
and unaided with half-a-dozen fellows like him/" 

Jaya. Ah, weU, I don"t know about that ; you 
ire exaggerating your strength. That fellow must 
be stronger than you. If you are Bhim, he is 
Arjjuna, However, you did your work successfully. 
You deserve some haJ^hish (reward). 

Bhim, '^Mahdraj ! everything I have is your 
lordship"8. . In your lordship I live and eat and drink. 
What more could I expect 

Jaya Chand ordered the treasurer to give to Bhim 
Sardar two rupees. As the treasurer threw the rupees 
on the floor, the zaminddr said to the Sardar, ** Take 
that tdkdy and enjoy yourself with your companions."" 
The Sardar made another profound bow, repeating 
the words, ^^R^ma, Rama I Maharaj,^^ and went 
away. 

Leaving Jaya Ch^nd and his ministers to their 
confabulations, with the reader"s permission, we will 
accompany the Sarddr and see how he and his friends 
enjoy themselves. He, along with about a dozen of 
his companions, went to a grocer’s shop and bought 
some quantities of mudi, mudki, hdtds, phu(-lcaldi^ 
and pdfdlij and went towards the tank Krishna 
Sagara, below the high embankment of which lay 
the only grog-shop in the village. 

I suppose there were grog-shops in the country 
before its occupation by the British, but there is no 
doubt that the increase of drunkenness in the land 
is chiefly owing to the operation of the Abk&ri 
system of the Government. That three thousand 
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years ago the Aryan settlers in India were, as may 
be inferred from the Rigveda, hard drinkers and 
staunch beef-eaters, is probably true, but it is equally 
true that the inhabitants of India have been for 
centuries the soberest people in the world ; and it 
is sad to think that amongst this remarkably tem- 
perate people drunkenness should be introduced and 
extended by the foremost Christian nation in the 
world. It is all very well to say that the excise 
on spirits, which it is the office of the Abkari 
Department to collect, has a tendency to repress 
and not to increase the sale of spirits, as it makes 
them dearer than before ; but anyone who is 
acquainted with the working of that department 
must be aware that the practice belies the theory. 
The aim of the Abk^ri, like that of every other 
branch of the fiscal service, is to increase the public 
revenue ; but the revenue from spirits cannot be 
increased without an increase in their sale. It ia 
therefore the kirn of all Abkdri officers to establish 
as many grog-shops as they can in the country. 
To this State interference we owe it that there are 
at this moment, in the year of grace 1871, more 
grog-8h( ps in the country than it ever had since it 
was upheaved from the universal ocean. Now every 
village almost has a grog-shop, and the larger 
villages more than one ; though things were not in so 
bad a state in those days when the scene of this 
story is laid as at present. 

But to proceed. Bhim Sard&r ana his dozen 
friends went to the grog-sho|y, which was a small 
mud hut thatched with straw. They sat on the 
grouiid and ordered some Tcal$i§ of an intoxioating 
Uquid called dheno, prepared from dhdn^ ihat is, 
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paddy. ^ In tTiose days no European* wines, spirits, 
or liquors could bo had in the village grog-shop. 
Only two sorts were sold, one prepared from treacle, 
and tho other from paddy. The spirit distiUed from 
treacle ^aa rather dear for the poorest classes, who 
alone drank, as it was sold about eight annas or a 
shilling a bottle ; whereas dheno, or, as it used to be 
jocosely called, dhdnyesvari (that is, the goddess of 
paddy), 'which is simple fermented paddy and water, 
a gallon could be had for a trifle. A large handi 
of dhdnesvari, which is as much as any human 
stomach can contain, was sold for one payasd, which 
is a little less than a halfpenny. The thirteen club- 
men, including Bhima Sardar himself, sat in a row 
on the floor on their feet, without their bodies 
/)uching the ground, lifting up their heads and 
keeping their mouths open, as if they were going 
to catch the rain. The sundi (wine-seller), with a 
Jcalsi of dhdnesvari in his hand, approached them, 
and into the open mouth of the first person in the 
row he poured as much liquid as he wished to drink. 
In this manner the whole company, thirteen in num- 
ber, were served. ^ After all had had a drink, they 
opened their store of provisions, which consisted of 
mu(fi and mudki, hdtasaj phut-kaldi, and pdtdli, and 
fell upon them with the utmost fury. The mu4i and 
fYiudhi were in such large quantities that when put 
on a piece of cloth on the floor they made a hillock. 
But in a short time the whole was demolished. As 
they ate phut-Jcaldi they became very jolly, and 
cracked i^y a joke; some of them rolled on the 
mud floor, and thus gave unmistakeable signs of 
intoxication. After the provisions ^d been all 
demolished# they again called for dlux/tiycs^vcCrtf and 
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the $un4i again served them in the manner I have 
already described, pouring into their upraised 
throats as much of the liquid as they wanted- 
They now prepared their hookahs and smoked 
tobacco, * 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine. 

With hookah in hand, some half- tipsy, and some 
entirely so, they left the grog shop, and passed 
through the village, dancing and wild with merriment. 
I have heard it said by some of the inhabitants of 
K4nchanpur, that of an evening respectable Brahmans 
of the village sometimes visited the grog-shop. I 
believe the statement is true, but still there is no 
doubt that the grog-shop was visited mainly by the 
lowest class of inhabitants, a class lower than that 
to which our hero belonged. 



CHAPTER XLW 


THE INDiaO-PLANTER OP DURGANAOAB. 


He finds his follow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and having power 
T*enforoo the wrong, for snob a worthy oanse 
Doome and devotes him as his lawful proy. 

T7w Task. 

Thi reader will perhaps recollect that, a long time 
ago, we left the little family of Durganagar, giving 
his first rice to the infant Yadava, the son Of Mad- 
hava ; since then no noteworthy evont had happened^ 
excepting that Malati once paid a visir to Kan- 
cjianpur on ^he occasion of the celebration of the 
Qsual purificatory rites, which, amongst the Sudras, 
always take place one month after the death of an 
individual. When she first heard of her father^s 
dangerous illness, was anxious to come to Kan- 
chanpur, but her mother-in-law dissuaded her from the 
journey; when subsequently the tidings of her father's 
death reached her, she hastened to her native village to 
be present at the purification. Her stay, however, 
had been short; and she had returned again to her 
own house at Durganagar, of course walking all the 
way on fo43|||tas her husband was too poor to pay for a 
pdlkiy the only vehicle used by the wealthier classes 
in the country, where the roads — where there are 
such — are in such a state, that no four-wheeled car- 
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riage can possibly pass on them. M&dliaya and 
M&lati^ the most affectionate conple at Durg&nagar, 
were happy in each other^s company, but as no 
earthly state is susceptible of unalloyed happiness, 
each had a cross to bear. The crook in M41ati^s lot, 
as the reader knows, was the unhappy temperament 
of her mother-in-law, who, true to her name, was 
every hour of the day distilling nectar, in the shape 
of cross words, rebukes, threats, and ill-natured lan- 
guage of every sort, to the never-ending torment of 
M^lati and K^dambini. These nectarine outbursts 
could be tolerated if they were occasional, but the 
Wise man^s saying was realized in Sudh^mukhi, that, 
a continual dropping in a very rniny day, and a con- 
tentious woman are alike and poor Mdlati felt 
with the said Wise man that, ^^it was better to dwell 
in the wilderness, than with a contentious and angry 
woman/^ And to the wilderness she would have fled, 
or would have, like Aduri, turned a^Vaishnavi, if 
if she had not been either a wife or a mother; but 
her conjugal and maternal ties chained her to her 
homestead, made, however, uncomfortable by the 
ebullition of an unhappy temp&t*. The crook in 
Mfidhava's lot was of quite a different sort ; it 
consisted in his relation to the indigo planter of 
Nildangd. 

Nildang^ (that is, the Field of Indigo^') was 
not, properly speaking, a village, as it consisted only 
of an indigo factory, together with scoip of huts, 
in which dwelt the Bun4 coolies (chiefly^e natives 
of Chota Nagpore, and the Sonthal Pergunahs) who 
worked in the factory. The residence of the planter 
was a fine-looking house, with an immense compound, 
in which there was a beautiful avenue of the stately 
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fir, introduced into the country since its occupation by 

the Bi^liflh. In front of it there was the factory pro- 
perly ^ called, where were carried on the complicated 
operations of indigo manufacture. Round about the 
factory, but at some distance, stood miserable huts, 
in which lived the Buna coolies of whom we have 
spoken. The planter was an English gentleman of 
the name of John Murray, who, though not the 
proprietor of the factory, was its manager and super- 
intendent, the factory itself being the property of the 
Bast India indigo concern, one of the richest indigo 
joint-stock companies in the lower provinces, and 
which supplied the English market with the largest 
^ quantity of the blue dye. As the raiyats of Bengal 
find it difficult to pronounce English names aright, 
they generally lengthen and widen them agree-^ 
ably to the genius of their mother tongue, and make 
them correspond to some Bengali names or sounds. 
By this interfesting process, Campbell is turned into 
Kambal (a blanket) ; Larmour into Ldl Mohana 
(a sort of Bengali sweetmeat) ; Sibbald into Subol 
(a Bengali personal name) ; Saunders into Sandes 
(a sweetmeat) ; Brown into Varuna (the Neptune of 
the Hindu Pantheon) ; Maskelyne into Maskil (trouble) ; 
and Baldwin into balad (that is, a bull). Agreeably 
to this system of metamorphosis— each instance of 
which is as remarkable as any sung by Ovid— 
Mr. Murray, the planter, was called Mari, which in 
Bengali niews either flogging or the plague. And, 
truly, whotf we consider the relation in which Mr. 
Murray stood to hundreds of the peasantry in the 
neighbouring villages, we think he merited the cogno- 
men, for he was constantly in the habit of beating 
refractory coolies and riiyats with a sort of cat-o'- 
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nine-tails, which he christened under the name of 
gadddhdr, or the cluh-wielder. He was, for this and 
other reasons, looked upon as the plague or the pesti- 
lence. Mr. Murray, though a young man of about 
thirty -five years of age, had a sunburnt complexion, 
for he was constantly out in the fields inspecting the 
plantations. Early in the morning — that is to say 
about seven o^ clock — he had his chhotd hdzri (break- 
fast), which consisted of a cup of tea, a slice of 
bread, and a half-boiled egg; mounted on his Buce- 
phalus, and rode many a mile, with his insepar- 
able companion, gadddhdr, in his right hand. He 
did not return home till about ten o^ clock, when 
he held a sort of court, hearing petitions from 
coolies and raiyats, and giving decisions on them. 
At about one o^ clock he had his breakfast, pro- 
perly so called, when he consumed quantities 
of claret and brandy. In the afternoon he again rode 
out, more for pleasure than for business, and had 
his dinner at about eight at night. It is also 
certain that he compelled unwilling raiyats to take 
contracts for indigo, forcibly seized the lands of pooi 
and helpless husbandmen, and sowed them with indigo 
seed, burnt the houses of many, imprisoned them in 
his factories, anfl employed his Idthidls (club-men) to 
plunder villages. And yet if anyone saw and conversed 
with Mr. Murray, it was difficult to believe that he 
could be capably of such acts. He was a gentleman of 
good family and of some education. His manners, 
especially to ^Europeans, were exceedingly pleasing. 
He kept an open table, and his hospitality to Euro- 
peans was proverbial. He paid a monthly subscription 
of ben rupees to an English school established in a 
aeighbouring village for the education of native 
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youth; he had a large medicine chest out of which 
he used to deal out freely quinine and other drugs 
to the sick people of the villages, and his name, I 
believe, has been found in the subscription lists of 
the Tract and Bible Societies, and even in the reports 
of one or two missionary societies carrying on their 
operations in Bengal. How all this tallies with his 
barbarous inhumanity towards the peasantry, his 
oppressive measures, and his acts of spoliation, I do 
not pretend to understand, but there is no doubt that 
both these classes of facts are true> and it is the 
business of a philosopher — not of a matter-of-fact 
historian Uke myself — to reconcile them. ^^ladhava's 
father, Kesava, had in an evil hour taken da dan, as 
it is called, that is, advance-money, from Mr. Murray, 
for cultivating indigo in his fields, and ever since, 
he had been supplying the factory with many cart- 
loads of the plant every year, till the day of Ins death. 
He often tried, to get out of the muddle, but that 
was impossible. Whoever once touched the indigo 
planter’s advance, became a slave for evermore. 
Somehow or other, whatever quantities of the indigo 
plant Kesava gave in at the factory every year, he 
always remained a debtor to the planter. For the 
debt of one year he was obliged to sow indigo the 
next year, and the sowing went on every year simply 
because the debt was never cleared. A raiyat’s debt 
to the planter descends from generation to generation. 
No matter what heaps of the indigo plant the raiyat 
brings into the factory, the debt has the singular 
faculty of never getting cleared off. Agreeably to 
this self-perpetuating faculty of the factory debt, 
Mddhava felt himself bound hand and foot to the 
planter. Though he hated the name of indigo, yet 
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flow he must, as against his name in the factory books 
there was the everlasting debt. He would have 
gladly paid ofE the debt in the shape of money, in 
order to rid himself of the incubus. But the planter 
would not receive it. The debt was not an ordinary 
one, which could be paid off by specie; it was advance- 
money — originally it was so with Madhava^s father — 
and must be paid off by so many bundles of the 
indigo plant ; and as Madhava^s bundles of the 
plant which he raised in his own fields had the 
singular faculty, when taken to the factory, of never 
coming up to the prescribed measure and quality, 
his debt went on increasing and increasing, till it 
became something considerable for so poor a peasant 
as he was. The planter, like the Old Man of the 
Sea in the Arabian Nights^ Entertainments, never 
left those upon whose shoulders he had once got 
up till he ruined them. Before concluding this 
chapter, however, it is as well to rema^^ that we do 
not regard every Bengal rdiyat as a saint, and every 
indigo-planter as a blue devil. Some planters are 
benevolently disposed, but the system which they 
follow, being pernicious in the extreme, is sufficient to 
convert the gentlest of human beings into ferocious 
tigers, unless, indeed, they choose to bring ruin upon 
themselves. And even more than this. There are 
some indigo-planters in Bengal who are not only not 
hated by their rdiyats, but loved by them, and looked 
up to as their Ma^bdp, that is, mother gmd father. 
But the planters of whbm we speak are not Euro- 
peans, neither are they natives. They are rich East 
Indian gentlemen — they are confined to the district 
of Pumeah — not birds of passage, like the Europeans, 
whose only object is to make money and then ran 
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away to morry England as fast as steam can cai^y 
them tut men born and bred in the country, and 
who purpose also to be buried in it. They are kind 
to the|r raiyats, and their rdiyats look up to them as 
benefactors. Such planters — alas, that their race is 
dying ^ out I — are like the better sorts of zamindars. 
And a$ for the raiyats, no doubt some are dishonest, 
trying to evade cultivating indigo after taking 
advances, and sometimes taking advances from two 
planters, if they be sufficiently near each other, for 
the same crop. But making every allowance for the 
dishonesty of the rdiyat, there is not the slightest 
doubt that a fearful amount of injustice and oppres- 
sion has been exercised upon the he^^^less cultivator 
by the powerful indigu-planter. 



CHAPTER XLVn 


THB ADVANCES. 

And from his coffers 
Reosiv’e the golden earnest of our death. 

King flwry f. 

Therk are two systems of indigo-plauting, the 
nijdbdd and the rdiyati. In the former, the planter 
cultivates the plant on his own lands, of which he is 
either the zamindar or which he has taken on lease 
from a zaminddr; and in the latter, he gives advance 
of money to the rdiyat on condition that he should 
cultivate the plant pn his own lands and sell it to 
the planter at the factory rate. In the nijdbdd 
system there is not much room for oppression, for 
the planter cultivates the plant on his own land by 
his own men and at his own cost; and if there be 
any oppression, it is not extended to the peasantry, 
but IS confined to his own servants and coolies. 
The rdiyati system is th^ fruitful mother pf innu- 
merable evils. In this system the raiyat enters into 
a contract, in which he stipulates to supply the 
planter in the season of manufacture with a certain 
quantity of the plant at fixed rates, and obtains 
advance of money in order to help him in the cul- 
tivation. No dou^^ there are cases in which dishonest 
raiyats, after receiv»ng the advance, do not produce 
the plants at the proper time ; but tliese cases are 
fpw and tar between, owing chiefly to the fact that 
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the planter is infinitely more powerful than a single 
r^iyat or a number of rdiyats^ and can maintain his 
rights by law or by force. It is the nuyats who 
BiSter most. The contracts are very generally forced 
upon rdiyats who are unwilling to take them. To 
the English reader this may appear strange^ but /t 
is a simple fact; and it will not appear strange when 
we consider that the peasantry of Bengal are weak 
and spiritless, and are unable to resist the all but 
omnipotent planter. The unwillingness of the raiyats 
bo take contracts fgr the indigo plant arises from the 
fact that indigo cultivation is not remunerative to 
the raiyat. It exhausts the soD more than other 
crops. The rate at which the raiyat is paid for the 
indigo-plant which he cultivates is, though nominally 
“ust, in reality ruinous. When the husbandman takes 
his plant to the factory, it is me^u^ured by an officer 
of the planter called ojanddr, or weigher, or rather 
measurer.' This officer is provided with an iron 
chain six feet long, which he puts round the girth 
of the plant, and wdiatever quantity of the plant this 
chain encloses is, in the language of the factory, 
called a bundle. The bundle is six feet not only in 
girth but also in length, and as generally, unless 
in an exceptionally good season, the plant does not 
attain the reCjuisite length, it is placed on the 
ground and put end to end with the stalks outwards, 
and the whole is pressed with the utmost force of 
the measurer, who is selected tor the strength of ^ 
arms. The rdiyat who measured the plant ^ 
own field and found it to be, say, bIx bun es, 
to his astonishment at the factory that it h^ become 
reduced by the Procrustean process to which it is 
subjected to only two bundles. He wrmfirs ifl n 
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m despair ; he weeps. But there is no help for it. 
The ojanddr has found it to be only two bundles. 
At this rate the rdiyat, of course, is never able to 
produce his full tale of the plant, and is accordingly 
put down in the planter's books as a debtor by the 
difference. This happens every year, and the debt 
is ever on the increase. 

One day towards the end of March, Mddhava was 
ploughing his field, when Mr. Murray in the course 
of his morning ride made his appearance, Mid stood 
under a tree which was not far off. Madhava imme- 
diately put the plopgh into the hands of his com- 
panion, and advancing towards the planter, made a 
profound bow after the Hindu fashion, that is, 
bending down his head and touching the forehead 
with joined hands. 

^^Well, Madhava, said*: the planter, see your 
land is ready for sowing. Are you going to sow 
“indigo in this field ? Ilaziir,'' ^id Madhava, 

'Mf I sow indigo, what will my family eat? I have 
prepared this field for paddy, but if indigo be sown 
in it, I shall be without food." You don^t mean to 
say you are not going to sow indigo! You must 
come and take advance to-morrow ! besides, you owe 
me some money. As long as that debt is not dis. 
charged you must cultivate indigo.” 

KhodAwand 1 I will pay my debt in silver. 
What can I do f I will borrow the sum from the 
mah^jan and pay Hazur.” 

Pay your debt to the factory in silver! Who 
ever heard of such a thing T I suppose Nava Krishna 
Banerjea has been tampering with you.” 

Gurrib Purwar ! no one has been telling me 
fcflything. I find that by cultivating indigo T only 
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los6 f J do not got any profit, and my granary of 
paddy i remains empty 

cultivating indigo you only lose ! Who has 
put tl^s bright idea into your head? Your father 
cultivated indigo for me every year; he never lost 
anything by it; you have become wiser than your 
father f I find a great many husbandmen of this 
village are refusing to take advance. There must 
be meaning in all this. The wicked zaminddr must 
be at the bottom of it all. I must teach you all 
and the zaminddr a lesson. You must come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, you will feel the consequence.^^ 

Khod^wand I forgive me this year. I am unable 
to obey Hazur^s order.^^ 

Take care, fool, what you do ; don^t be led away 
by the evil counsels of designing men. Come and 
take advance, and cultivate indigo. 

Excuse me, Khodawand ! this year J will pay 
Hazur in cash. Have pity upon me, 0 Incarnation 
of Justice, and grant my petition 

You are a great fool, Madhava ! You are rush- 
ing headlong into destruction with your eyes open. 
I tell you, when I am angry with you, no said (wafers 
brother), not even the zamind^, will be able to protect 
you.^' 

I know Hazur is omnipotent, hke the gods. 
Who is able to contend against Haztir ? How can 
I make Hazur angry, and live ? Have mercy upon 
an innocent man/^ 

You an innocent man I I believe you are the 
ringleader of all the malcontents of this village. 
You have* been dissuading them from taking advance, 
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and the zamindar has been promising to support you. 
But I shall see who supports you/^ 

Khodawand, I never dissuaded any one from 
taking advance. I am too insignificant a person to 
have any influence upon other people. I look upon 
Hazur as my protector. I pray Hazur wiU be 
pleased to grant my humbi© petition.^^ 

Your petition cannot be granted. You aro 
a dishonest fellow. You owe money to the 
factory, and you now refuse to sow indigo. But I 
will see to it that you do sow indigo in your 
field.^^ 

Khodawand 1 be pleased to consider that the 
debt, properly speaking, is my father^s, and I am 
quite willing to pay it in full in silver.^^ 

^^You are very kind! Dare you say that you 
are not bound to cultivate indigo for the factory, 
when your name is in the factory books as a debtor? 
If you say that again, you will get something on 
your back immediately. Now, listen. Come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, your ruin is certain ; and not only your rum, 
but the ruin of all the sdlds of this village who 
refuse to sow indigo. Now, remember what I have 
just now said. You know Murray Saheb means to 
do what he says.^^ 

Hazur 1 Madhava was going to say 

something, when Mr. Murray, turning his horse^s 
head, said, No more words ; no more of youi 
impertinence and cantered off. 



CHAPTER XLVllL 


rHB ZAMINDAR OF DURGANAGAK. 


He ia a noble gentleman ; withal 

Happy in ’a endeavours ; the general voice 

Bounds him for courtesy, beliaviour, language, 

And every fair denioarjour an example i 
Titles of honour add not to his woith, 

Who IB himself an honour to liia title. 

Fo') il . 

Thk reader will have gathered, from the conversation 
between Mr. Murray and Madliava that several 
[peasants in the village of Durganagar had refused 
to take advances for cultivating indigo in their fields. 
As such refusal on the part of poor and spiritless 
raiyats waa quite unusual, at least in those days, Mr. 
Murray was right in supposing that they had been 
f)romised support by the zamindar. The fact is, 
the village of Durganagar was the property of the 
Banerjeas, or Bandujes as they were called, a wealthy 
Eaminddr family of Dakshinpalli, a large village 
situated on the Bhagirathi a few miles distant. The 
old zamindar, who had jogged on well with Mr. 
Murray, had lately died, and his son now managed the 
property. This young man, Nava Krishna Banerjea 
by name, was quite different from his father. His 
father belonged to the old school, bad received ns 
English «)dacation, and was somewhs*’ V)08e in his 
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principles. He oared not for the welfare of his 
r^iyats, and jbherefore did not interfere with the 
indigo-planter in his tyrannical career. He felt that 
Mr. Murray was a powerful planter, having scores of 
club-men under him, and that he was in high favour 
with the Deputy Magistrate, the Magistrate, and the 
Collector of the district, who sometimes partook of 
his hospitality ; he therefore took care not to quarrel 
with him. Nava Krishna, on the other hand, was 
not unacquainted with English ; he had studied for 
some years in the Sindoo Oollege of Calcutta, and 
become animated with liberal and patriotic sentiments. 
From his childhood he had heard and seen a good 
deal of the oppression exercised by Mr. Murray and 
his predecessor at NilddngA on his fathers own 
riiyats, and often regretted that his father did not 
afford them svfficient protection. The histories of 
Greece, of Rome, and of England, which he read at 
College, introduced him to a new world of ideas, and 
as he grew in years his hatred of the oppressors of 
the peasantry began to increase. At Debating 
Societies, which were numerous in those days, he 
used to denounce the oppression of the indigo - 
planters, and sometimes sent anonymous letters to the 
Calcutta newspapers praying for justice to poor and 
ill-treated r&iyats. After leaving College, he became 
a member of the British Indian Association in 
Calcutta, where he used usually to reside, and fre- 
quently spoke at its meetings, advocating measures 
for putting a stop to the oppression of the 
planters. .^ was he unaware of the oppressive 
oonduot ^ Of'^^leTeral aamind&rs. He regretted this 
for the" saike" of the poor peasantry, and for the 
sake of the class to which he bcdong^, as he looked 
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apon ^se zamind^ as a disgrace to tLeir order. 
Nava K^hna was, it thus appears, one of those few 
zamkd^ who know the duties attached to their 
station, N^ho was actuated by public spirit, who was 
inspired; by liberal and patriotic sentiments, who had 
sympatly with the down-trodden raiyats, and who 
was honoi^ble in all his actions. The number of 
such zatninddrs was very few ^ in those days, but, 
thanks to the spread of English education in the 
country, it is daily on the increase. On his acces- 
sion to the gadi he made a general proclamation 
throughout his estates that there was to be thence- 
forth an end of all injustice and oppression, so far 
as he himself was concerned, in his zamindari; that 
might would not be allowed to prevail over rights 
that he would protect, to the utmost of his power, 
all his own rdiyats from the unjust interference of 
strangers ahd outsiders; that all abwdbs, mdthots, 
saldmis, and other cesses, which were illegal, should 
cease; and that he was determined, according to 
the measure of his means and ability, to promote 
the welfare of all his tenants. The accession of Nava 
Krishna to the landlordry of Dakshinpalli was 
greeted by the peasantry of the district with an 
enthusiasm similar to that of the people of Ayodhyi 
on the consecration of Rama to the regal office. 
The joy of the people knew no bounds. The oldest 
nihabitanto wept through excess of delight when 
'hey heara the words of the proclamation. They 
compared the new zaminddr to Rdma the son of 
Oasaratba ; they said that they now had the prospect 
'>f dying in peace, leaving their children and grand- 
children free from all oppression, and happy in the 
enjoyment of their rights; and the old women ot 
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a hundred villages lifted up their hands towards 
heaven and blessed the young Rdja (for such they 
Btyled him) who had now mounted the zamindari 
throne. Nor was Nava Krishna satisfied with merely 
issuing a proclamation. He strictly enjoined on all 
his servants, from the corpulent and well-greased 
divdna to the piyadas, to be just and honourable 
in all their dealings with the rdiyats, to avoid all 
unjust demands in the shape of saldmis, ahwdhs^ 
and pdrbanis; adding at the same time that any of 
his amlas that disobeyed his injunctions would be 
dismissed from his service at the first offence. The 
divdna, who was an old sinner of the most orthodox 
type, and who had done no little work in his day 
in tl^e line of raiyat oppression, remonstrated against 
the impolicy of such a procedure. He represented 
that lying, knavery, chicanery, and evep forgery, 
were necessary to the successful maijagement of a 
zaminddri, that without such weapons the estate 
would be a losing concern ; and that if his young 
master persisted in so insane a policy, the zamindari 
would soon be brought to the Collector's hammer. 
Nava Krishna remained deaf to these remonstrances, 
and indeed hinted that if the divdna could not 
manage the estate according to the policy he had 
adopted, his services might be dispensed with. 
From, this time the divdna not only remonstrated 
no longer, but became loud in the praiSfe of the 
policy which his master had initiated. The subor- 
dinate amlas took their cue from the divdna, and 
all seemed^ fi|>parently to be convinced of the supe- 
riority of justice and right over injustice and 
oppression. But this was not all. Nava Krishna, for 
the education of his tenants of every^ description. 
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^tablislied several vernacular schools, on the model 
of Lord Hardinge's schools, in his zaminddri, and 
at Dakshinpalli set up an Anglo-vernacular school 
at the head of which he put a class-fellow of his 
in the Hindoo College. He also set up a dispensary 
for the gratuitous distribution of medicines among 
his raiyats, at the head of which establishment he 
placed a graduate of the Medical College of Calcutta, 
on a salary of 100 rupees (£10) a month, whose 
business it was not only to superintend the dispensary, 
but also to attend professionally to as many sick 
people as chose to come to that establishment for 
help. He also wrote to Mr. Murray, the planter, 
with whom he had formed acquaintance in his youth, 
a friendly letter, in' which he dwelt on the poverty 
and helplessness of the raiyats, and urged upon him 
the equity as well as the good policy of treating 
them with justice and clemency; and concluded with 
expressing th^ hope that his own tenants at any 
rate would not be compelled, contrary to their 
wishes, to take advances for sowing indigo on their 
own fields. It was on this account that Mr. Murray 
said to Madhava that he had been encouraged by 
the zamindar. Such was the zamindar of Dakshin- 
palli, the representative of a class of Bengal land- 
lords which, I am glad to say, is every day on the 
increase. 

Shortly ^st harvest in December, about 

forty raiyats of Durganagar, including in the iiumber 
our friend Madhava, had been to Babu Nava Krishna 
Banerjea, whose tenants they were, represented to 
him the utter unprofitableness of indigo cultivation, 
mnd the injustice and oppression to which they are 
invarial^^ly subiected, and begged protection from him 
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as their landlord. Amongst those forty there were 
r4iyats who had been cultivating indigo for a number 
of yearSj others who had been the previous year forced 
to do so, and others still who had not hitherto 
cultivated the plant, but who had been warned that 
they must take advances immediately, otherwise they 
should be subjected to ill usage. There was nothing 
new in all this to the zaminddr, for he was well 
acquainted with those practices. He warmly took 
up the cause of the rdiyats, especially as they were 
his own tenants, with whom the indigo-planter had 
nothing to do whatever; advised them to decline 
taking advances to cultivate indigo on their fields 
if they thought that cultivation was prejudicial to 
their interests ; and offered his willingness to lend 
any sums of money to those rdiyats who were in debt 
to the planter. It was after this conference with the 
laird and his tenants that the conversation between 
Mr. Murray and Mddhava took placey which I have 
recorded in the preceding chapter. 

As Mr. Murray had used threatening language 
towards the raiyats of Durganagar, Nava Kirishna 
thought it necessary to keep a number of men on the 
spot to prevent the outrage. At the same time he 
thought it proper to send to the Daroga of Sagarapur, 
within whose jurisdiction the village of Durg&nagar 
lay, a representation to the effect th^t the planter of 
Nilddngi had used threatening language to|rardB the 
husbandmen of the above-mentioned village, and that 
a raid upon the raiyats was highly probable. He 
further requested the Darog&, in pursuance of his 
duty, to prevent the outrage. Having sent this 
representation to the Thdn^ (Police Station) he made 
acme preparations and told his men to be on the alert 
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AliL i^OUT INDIGO.* 

Why did all-oreating Natnra 
Make the plant for which we toil P 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must diess the soil. 

Think ye, masters irou-hearted, 

Lolling at your jovial boards, 

Think how many backs have smaxrted 
For the ga%ns your weed affords. 

Cowper, 

Whili Mr. Murray is devising measures for the 
punishment of the recalcitrant raiyats of Dur- 
*gdnagar — ^wh^se only crime was that they refused to 
engage in a cultivation which was notoriously dis- 
ewivantageous to them — and while Nava Krishna is 
making preparations for the prevention of any 
violence upon those raiyats by the planter, I may 
take this opportunity to tell the reader all about 
that wonderful plant, the dye of which is so highly 
valued in the markets of Europe, and the production 
of which has been always attended with so large 
an amount of human suffering. 

Th# indigo plant, which must have been grow- 
ing in a wild state ever since the upheaval of the 
Indian continent from the bed of the universal ocean, 


• For much of the information contained m this chaptei, 
the author is indebted to Mr. Colesworth Grant e elegant 
treatise* entitled “ Rural Life in Bengal. 
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was hardly turned to any profitable account til) 
English skill was applied to its cultivation and manu- 
facture. There are two ways of cultivating the indigo - 
plant by the ordinary method of cultivation^ 

that is, by ploughing the land and sowing the seed ; 
and secondly^ by a process called chhitdni. In order 
to explain this second mode, it is necessary to remind 
the reader that, owing to heavy rains in Bengal, the 
rivers, whose name is legion, overflow every year, 
and inundate both banks to some distance. At the 
end of the rains, when the waters recede and the 
rivers fall, there is left on the banks, as on those of 
the Nile, a deposit of loam, which is taken advantage 
of by the Bengal raiyat. These chadds (chiirs), as 
they are called, are ready-made fields, where the 
seed can be scattered without the preliminary pro- 
cesses of ploughing and harrowing, provided the 
sowing takes place when the mud is soft. The 
process is called chhitdni, or scatterihg, since the 
seed is merely scattered over the mud by the hand, 
without preparing the ground. Hence the sowing 
of the chadds must take place immediately after the 
receding of the waters, that is to say, in. the month 
of October. The sowings on the ordinary lands 
cannot take place before the month of February; 
or March, or even April, long after the paddy crop 
has been gathered in, the ground ploughed and 
harrowed, and the early rains, called by Anglo-Indians 
the ehhoid harsdt (the little rains), have moistened 
"the soil. Though there is an interval of about five 
months between the two sowings, the crop of both 
the low and the high lands is reaped nearly at the 
same time, the harvest of the high lands being 
gathered, at the utmost, only four or five weeks 
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later than the crop of the low lands ; and both the 
reapings take place before the heavy rains set in 
in June or July. 

The indigo crop, though it exhausts the powers 
of the soil, and is in every respect unremunerative 
to the rdiyat, does not require much labour. Human 
exertion is hardly necessary, boon Nature doing 
nearly the whole. Two days after it is sown, the 
seed germinates, and in the course of a week the 
whole field is covered with an infinite number of 
plants about half an inch in height. In June the 
plant ' becomes about five feet high, when it ia 
considered to be full-grown. It is then cut. In 
nijdhdd cultivation, the planter cuts his own indigo 
and brings it to the factory in carts or in boats, 
according to the situati?)n of the plantations. In 
rdiyati cultivation, the iiusbandmen,' who have taken 
advances and have cultivated indigo, must cut the 
plant and c&rry it to the factory at their own 
expense. Then begins the process of measuring, 
which has been described in a previous chapter, and 
in which so much injustice is done to the poor 
cultivator. 

The plant is next put in the vats. The vats, 
which are solid masonry, are a range of brick 
buildings, or rather pits, open at the top. They 
are always in pairs, a higher and a lower series^ 
the higher ones communicating with the lower ones 
by means of openings which may be stopped with 
plugs when necessary. The vats are generally 
twenty-one feet square, with a depth of about three 
feet and a half. In Mr. Murray's factory at Nil- 
dang^L, which was a large one, there were no less 
than twelve pairs of vats. The upper vat is now 
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filled with the indigo plant, which must be done 
eoon after it is cut, otherwise it will ,rot. The 
plant is then pressed by means of a number of 
bamboos put upon it. Over these bamboos, at right 
angles to them, are placed large beams of adl wood, 
which serve further to press down' the plant and 
bring it to a general level. 

Then commences the important process of steep- 
ing the plant in the vats with water. The water 
is brought from a river through aqueducts and 
Chinese pumps, tiU the plant is completely steeped. 
It is allowed to remain in this state for about 
twelve hours. The plug of the upper vat is now 
removed, and the liquid, saturated with the colour- 
ing matter of tlie plant, is let off into the lower 
vat, into which no plant htri at all been put. The 
dead plant, technically called sithi, whose colouring 
essence has mixed with the water, is then removed 
and spread out to dry; but it is net completely 
dried till after the lapse of two or three months, 
when it is stacked, to serve in future the purpose 
of fuel for the factory boiler and of manure for 
the fields. 

We must now attend to the liquid in the lower 
vat. It is first subjected to the process of beating, 
A number of men go down into the vat, each 
furnished with a piece of bamboo about five feet long, 
flattened at one end, like the oar of a country boat. 
With ’ these bamboo sticks the blue devils of the vat 
beat about the liquid in a most picturesque manner, 
ranging themselves in a variety of positions, putting 
their bodies into every conceivable postnre, and often 
tegcdhig tS^mselves during the operation with singing 
in a ohoruB — the object of the whole being to separate 
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the colouring matter, technically called the grain^ 
from Ihe liquid. ^ The beating, which lasts usually 
about iiwo hours, is put a stop to when the grain is 
found to be separated from the liquid, and ready to 
precipitate. The liquid is now allowed to rest for 
two hours, when the grain precipitates and subsides 
to the bottom of the vat. The water, now separated 
from the bluish grain, is drawn out of the vat by 
means of a series of plugs, and carried through an 
aqueduct into the river. The liquid colouring matter 
is then carried through another aqueduct, pumped 
into the boiler, and subjected to the process of 
ebullition by means of huge furnaces fed with the 
sithi of last yearns manufacture. Then follows the 
process of straining, which is effected by means of a 
monstrously large piece of American sheeting. The 
thickish liquid is then pressed in a variety of ways, 
till all the water is drawm out, and the grain formed 
into solid blocks, which are then cut into cakes. The 
cakes are next stamped with the name of the factory, 
and exposed to dry in a room furnislied with bamboo 
shelves. They take about three months in drying; 
after which the cakes, weighing eight ounces each, 
are packed in boxes, taken down to Calcutta, and 
shipped off for the Indigo Mart in Cannon Street in 
London* Such is a brief account of indigo manufac- 
ture, as it is carried on in the indigo districts of 
Lower Bengal and of Behar. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with dauntlosa breart, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Gratis Elegy, 

The day following that on which Mr. Murray had 
given notice to the peasants of Durgfinagar that they 
should either immediately accept advances, or be pre- 
pared for the worst, Madhava, having nothing par- 
ticular to do in the afternoon, put his bathing-towel 
on his shoulder, and, taking in his hand the hookah, 
the cup of which was diffusing around the sweet 
odour of tobacco, wended his way^ to ^a vahula tree 
growing in the middle of the village. On the brick- 
built platform around the tree he found four husband- 
men sitting ; he joined them ; others dropped in ; and 
in the course of a shoyt time the number of peasants 
under the tree amounted to about twenty. They were 
all dressed in dhutis, which went down as far as the 
knees, the rest of the body, both upward and down- 
ward, was, of course, naked. Some of them had the 
gdmchhdf Or bathing-towel, on their shoulders, and 
- others had it not ; but considerably more than 
half the number had each a hookah in his hand. A 
great deal of smoking, coughing, and expectorating 
went' on in the midst of talk on various subjects ; but 
the chief burden of the conversation was the threat 
of the planter. MAdhavfv, addressing a peasant whose 
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hair was silvered over with age, and who had just 
finished ono of those long fits of coughing into which 
e invariably fell -whenever he applied his lips to the 
hookahj said, 

^^And what say you, Mnrabbi?^^ (The word 
murabbi is equivalent to the English word ''Governor'^ 
in coUoquial English.) « What is to be done at this 
time difficulty ? 

1^6’^ old peasant answered, 

What shall I say, hdbd Mddhava ? I have be- 
come old; three stages have already past, .and the 
fourth and last stage only is remaining ; a few days 
more and my body will be reduced to ashes. I am 
for peace. The whole of my life I have been culti- 
vating indigo for the Saheb of Nildanga; I have 
suffered much. What is the good of resisting the 
Sdheb now, at the fag end of my life ? You are 
young ; you have before you many years of enjoyment 
and of trouble. * If you be successful in your resistance 
I shall be glad — not for my sake — but for the sake of 
you all. But I doubt whether your resistance will be 
successful.^^ 

It is not our resistance, murabbi. Who are 
WG ? We cannot prevent Mari Saheb from doing 
anything. Our kind Raja has promised to assist 
us.^^ 

It is all very well for the jamidar to promise to 
assist us, but you will see that he will not be able to 
protect us. All topiwdlds (hat-men, that is, Europeans) 
are brothers to each other. The magistrate and the 
judge will always decide in favour of their white- 
skinned .brother.^ ^ 

WTiat are ' you driving at, old man T said a 
third party, in a somewhat angrv tone. Do you 
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advise us to take ^ari Sdheb^s advances, and go on 
ojltivating indigo till tlie day of our death f Old 
age seems to have taken away your sense/^ 

Don^t be angry/* said the old man, have seen 
enough of opposition, in my day, to the Sdhobs oE 
Nilhuthis (indigo factories) ; but those Sdheba can 
never be put down. They always come off victorious 
from the struggle. I say, therefore, it is uselesy to 
contend. It is wisdom to submit.** 

It would be madness to submit,** said a fourth 
peasant,, who seemed to be somewhat better dressed 
than the rest, and to exercise some sort of authority 
over the assembly, ^^it is better fo die than to 
cultivate indigo. The moment you touch the cursed 
gold of the planter, you are done for. Your debt 
is never liquidated. It increases year by year. The 
best portion of your fields is selected by the planter 
for sowing indigo. When the plant is cut and taken 
to the factory, it is found always less*than when you 
measured it in the field. You get less paddy than is 
Bufldcient for the support of your family; and thus 
eating the food of your own house, as the saying is, 
you drive buffaloes in the wilderness. Mari Sabeb 
is a merciless creature, like all indigo-planters. Pro- 
vided he gets his indigo. He does not care whether 
poor husbandmen live or die. His only object is 
to make money, and then to go away to his native 
land. But there is justice in the heavens. The 
man that builds happiness on the ruin of other 
people can never prosper. Such is the decree of 
the gods. No, no, we must not submit May the 
gods make Nava Krishna Bibu immortal I He has 
promised to befriend us. With his help we will 
oppose the wicked Feringi’' 
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This speech of the respectable-looking husband- 
man, who in fact was the mandat, or headman of 
the village, elicited general applause from the audi- 
ence, on which the old man wept. Madhava, after 
the applause had subsided, said, 

'\i^at the mandat has just now said is exactly 
my opinion. We ourselves cannot contend against 
the Nilkar (indigo manufacturer), but, if the jamidar 
be on our side, what can Mari Saheb do ? 

The mandat, who had . now worked himself up 
into great excitement, said in a loud voice, 

*^Mari sdldjce mdroV^ (strike the scoundrel Murray,) 
Mari sdldJce mdro f that should be our battle-cry. 
The indigo-planters have been the rum of our 
country. Before those sdlds came, this country waa 
as happy as Ayodhya in the time of Rama. But 
now everything has gone to wreck and ruin, - They 
oppress us ; tljey beat us ; they imprison us ; they 
torture us ; they kill us ; they dishonour our wives 
and daughters. Down with the indigo -planters^! 
Down with the blue monkeys ! Atari sdlake maro I 
These words, which were repeated with great 
energy and fierce gesticulation, produced a tremen- 
dous sensation in the assembly, and all exclaimed, 
Mari sdldJce mdro I But the old peasant, who had 
hitherto been silent, could no longer contain within 
himself. He stood up, with the eternal hookah in his 
hand, and said— '"We shall see, friends, how you beat 
Mari Sdheb.- I have seen enough of the heroism of 
my countirymen. You are like moimtams m words, 
but in action you are like the mustard-seed. Yon 
have big mouths, but little chests. You talk b^^^ 
when yqu see the face of a S4heb you shrink into 
uothinsr " When Mari S4heb comes with his bands, 
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you will all run away, like dogs, putting their tails 
between their hind legs/^ The assembly was greatly 
excited, and some of the young fellows proposed that 
the old man should be turned out of the place, when 
at that moment the gomaitd of Bdbu Nava Krishna 
Banerjea came to the spot. On seeing him they all 
stood up, and made him sit in the middle of the plat- 
form of masonry on a mat. He had come, he said, 
to inquire, in the event of a raid on the village by 
Mr. Murray, what amount of opposition the people 
could make. The people there assembled declared 
their readiness to stand on the defqpsive. There 
were no swords in the village, excepting a few owned 
by the pdiks^ or the village police. But though 
.swords and spears were wanting, there was no lack 
of bamboo clubs; and the peasants all declared that 
they would be ready to wield their clubs at the 
bidding of the zan^inddr. The gorj^asid then, ad- 
dressed them in a short speech, in which he dwelt 
on the iniquities of indigo planting, and on the neces- 
sity of union amongst the peasantry with a view to 
put down all oppression. He also assured them of 
the earnest determination of the zamindar to stand 
by his tenants, to free them from the oppressiou of 
indigo-planters, and to promote their welfare in any 
way he^ could. The rSiyats were d^erjoyed at thi» 
announcement, and they shouted out — ^'May- Nava 
Krishna B&bu become immortal! May he^Uve for 
ever!^^ The plants then went away to ^|heir 
houses. 
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For why P BecatiBe the good old rule 
Suffioeth them ; the simple plao, 

That they should take who have the power, 

Aryi they should keep who can. 

Wordsworth, 

Twbntt-fivb years ago there was hardly an indigo- 
planter or zamindar in Bengal who had not a regular 
establishment of Idthidls or club-men. The keeping 
up of such an establishment was considered a neces- 
sary item of expense, as it was deemed impossible irr 
those days to manage either an indigo factory or a 
zaminddri -witjiout an armed force. Mr. Murray had 
the reputation, such as it was, of being the owner of 
one of the finest bands of Idthi^ls in the country. 
They were usually fifty in number, which was his 
peace establishment ; but the number could be con- 
siderably increased on the occasion of an affray 
-conducted on a large scale. -These club-men were, 
for the most part, natives of Pharidpur (Furridpore) 
and Pabna — the two districts in Bengal noted for 
thei^-exceUent IdthidU; there was a sprinkling also 
oi' godlds (milk-men) of Santipur, who are said to be 
ipi^ngst the most stalwart and spirited peasants in 
ther6<^cyitry; and there were besides a few up-country- 
mto, Vho were, however, usedas a sort of reserve force 
for timbepHof; omergenoy. These last had been mitia 
ink>7^ mysteries of firing muskets, which were 
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seldom used in ordinary village frays. The majority 
of the club-men were furnished with clubs made of 
bamboo. The Idthidls were also called sa/rMw6Xdsy 
that is, wielders of sa/rkis, which are bamboo clubs 
having at end an iron spear-head. These sa/rkis are 
used not only for striking the enemy at close quarters, 
but thrown at him from a distance. Hence in a 
fray a club-man is furnished with about half a dozen 
iorkisj one of which he keeps in his right hand, 
ready for use either at close quarters or at a distance ; 
and the others he carries in his left hand successively 
to supply the place of the one in the right hand. 
Besides these tarkis the Idthidl is furnished with a 
shield, which he carries in his left hand along with 
the sarkis. The shields are usually made of rattan, 
the Indian cane, covered with cow-hide ; though a 
better class of shields are covered with the more 
valuable and less penetrable hide of the rhinoceros. 

Early one morning, long before sunrise, about 
fdrty or fifty of Mr. Murray^s sarkiwdlds, suddenly 
emerging from a mango-grove beside a tank with 
lofty embankments, raised a loud shout, and ap- 
proached the peasant huts of Durgdnagar. Scarcely 
had the husbandmen washed their eyes after getting 
up from their beds, when the club-men fell upon 
them with fury. The zamindar^s people were 
scarcely ready ; but even if they had been quite 
ready they would have been no match for the 
practised club-men of Mari Sdheb. Not that Bengali 
zaiiiind4>rs have smaller establishments of club-men 
than European indigo planters, but the fact is that 
the father of Nava Krishna Banerjea, having been 
prudent enough never to pick a quarrel with Mr. 
Murray or his predecessor, his club-men, for want 
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*of e^rcisej had become rusty, and had almost 
forgotten their vocation ; and Nava Krishna himself 
too enlightened and humane a zamindar to pay 
much attention to the improvement of his military 
resources. The peasants, who had no sarhis, could 
not offer determined opposition; and the club -men 
of the zamindar, unaware of the exact time of 
attack, were not in readiness. The villagers, how- 
ever, soon assembled in large numbers, and pelted 
the foe with brickbats and pieces of broken hdntfis. 
They also came out with their hoes, their axes, and 
their sickles. The veteran sarhiwdlds of Mr. Murray, 
who ^was himself on the scene, riding on a milk- 
white Arab, and fortified with fire-arms, soon 
became masters of the field. 

About this time, however, the IdthidU of the 
zaminddr appeared on the scene of action, and 
rushed into the fight with great impetuosity. Both 
parties threw; sarkis against each other ; the com- 
batants drew nearer and nearer till they came to 
close quarters. For a moment the zamindar^ s party 
seemed to be gaining ground, when Mr. Murray fired 
off two pistol shots, to the infinite consternation of 
his opponents. These latter now took to their 
heels. The factory people pursued them and the 
villagers to some distance, captured some of tne 
raiyats, entered into the huts of the peasants nnd 
plundered them. Several on both sides were wounde d, 
but not seriously. The only person who had received 
a bad wound was our friend M^dhava. As the first 
fury of the assailants had been directed against his 
huts, he had defended himself with some spirit, and 
had in consequence been pierced by a sarki. Smarting 
with the wound, he had concealed himself in a thicket 
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near hia house. The $a/rhiwala$ of the &ctory, on 
their return from the pursuit of the zaminddr’^ men, 
found Mddhava in the bush. They caught hold of 
him and took him away, especially considering that he 
might die of his wound, which would greatly em- 
barrass the planter. The prisoners, about twelve in 
number, including Mddhava and the ntandal — the 
same who had spoken with vehemence against the 
plantyer— ^were handcuffed and taken away by the 
sarJciwdlds, who rent the air with shouts of exultation, 
Mr. Murray him self bringing up the rear. On reach- 
ing the factory grounds the ma/ndal and the other 
captives were confined in a large go-down> but 
Midhava alone was taken, by the planter's ordera 
towards the river side. 

It is but doing simple justice to Mr. Murray t^ 
state that he had not the least desire to kill or even 
severely to wound any of the rdiyats of Durganagar ; 
his object was merely to intimidate them into sub- 
mission. Nor did he wish that their property should 
be plundered \ but as he could not be present at the 
same time in every part of the scene of the conflict, 
his men plundered, without his knowledge, whatever 
valuable things came in their way. What became 
of the prisoners, and why MAdhava was separated 
from the rest, will be told in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LII. 

W^T HAPPBNIBD IN FATHER-IN-LAVs HOUSl, 

And wone than all, and moat to be deplored. 

Am human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

OhainB him, and tasks him, and exacts hiis sweat, 

With ■tripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weepi, when she sees looted on a beast. 

Th$ Task, 

Ik the high and palmy state of indigo -planting in 
Bengal, every factory had a large go -down-looking 
room, which passed among the men of the planter 
tinder the soubriqxtst of Sasurbddi, or Father-in-laVs 
House. However it may be in other countries of 
the globe, in Bengal at least most men regard their 
sons -in-law with the utmost kindness a ad affection. 
Whenever la young son-in-law goes to the house of 
hifl wife^s father, he meets with the warmest reception 
from every member of the family ; he is coaxed and 
caressed beyond measure ; he is presented with 
valuable gifts ; and of feasting and jollification there 
is no end. Hence one^s father-in-law^s house is 
looked upon as the happiest and sunniest spot in 
this world of care and anxiety. The go-down in 
the indigo-planteFs factory, which went under the 
nftme of father-in-law^s house, had none o t 
.attractions. It was not the sunniest, but the 
.gloomiest room on the factory premises; no other 
presohts were given in it than kicks, cims, shoe 
beatings, strokes of tbe cat-o -niiie-tails called 
gadMihar, racking pams prodnced by pressing th* 
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chests of prisoners against two bamboos; no music 
was ever heard in it except the wailing of distress 
and the sigh of despair; and as for feasting, the 
whole of it was comprised in a handful of hhdt and 
ddl once a day, just sufficient to keep the bones 
and flesh together. The fact is, the go-down is a 
veritable dungeon for incarcerating, on the planteris 
own authority, all defaulting and recalcitrant husband- 
men, and was called Sasurhdifi, or Father-in-law^s 
House, in bitter irony. Of course there was no 
furniture in it, not even a mat to sit upon ; there 
were only some instruments of torture, like bamboos, 
old boots, one or two sarhis, and a number of cane 
switches. There was only one small hole in the 
upper part of one of the walls, which was not a 
window but an apology for one. Such was the 
room in which the mandal of Durgdnagar and his 
ten fellow villagers found themselves. They had not, 
however, been a quarter of an hour in it when they 
saw entering by the door the dreaded ^ari Saheb 
himself, his redoubtable divana, and two of those 
formidable looking sarkiwdlds who had- signalized 
themselves in the recent fight. The planter seated 
himself in a chair which was brought in, the divdna 
and the sarkiwdlds standing ou either side of their 
august lord. Mr. Murray called the mandal to him, 
and thus addressed him: — ^^Well, mandal, you are 
now the mandai of a broken-up village, as the 
Bengali proverb has it. What has become of your 
boast — ‘ Mari Saheb sdldke maro (beat the scoundrel, 
Mr. Murray) T ^ 

Mandal. ^'Khod4wand, I never used these words I 
Some enemy of mine must have told you a lie 
order to ruin me.^* 
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Planter. " You are a lyiug rascal, like the whole 
of your race. Do you think I do not know every- 
thing that passes amongst you ? You and that other 
rascal, Mddhava, threatened to heal me, and per- 
suaded the other husbandmen to opj^ose me and fight 
with my men. The camindar Said promised to pro- 
tect you. Where is now your father, Nava Krishna ! 
Let him now protect you/^ 

MandaL Hazur is all-powerful ; Haztir can 
either kill me or save me. Elodawand, show mercy 
to a poor peasant like me.^^ 

Planter. You are guilty of such heavy crimes 
that you deserve instant death ; and no father of yours 
can save you. But I will spare you under two condi- 
tions. One condition is that you immediately take 
advance for indigo; and the other condition is that 
when the police make an investigation of this affray, 
you aflSrm, with Gaiiga-water in your hands, that no 
affray did take place, that you were not brought by 
force into the factory, and that you willingly took the 
advances.'^ 

Mandal. ^^Dharma-avatdr ! (Incarnation of Jus- 
tice 1) I shall be ready to swear that there was no 
affray at all; but Hazur will excuse my not taking 
advances. 

Mr. Murray was highly incensed at these words, 
and ordered the sarhiivdlds to put the mandal down 
on the floor, and to torture him with bamboos. These 
two messengers of Yama immediately caught hold of 
the prisoner, threw him down on the floor, and began 
pressing his chest with a bamboo. 

The mandal, agonising with pain, shrieked ^^0 
father 1 O mother I My life is ^ ^ save 

mol*' 
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Mr. Murray, enjoying the scene, and being in ar 
jocular vein, said — ''Let me see which father of yours 
will now come to your help. Come now, why have 
you not kept your promise to beat Mari Saheb? 
SarkiwalaSj get^n smartly with the bamboo/^ 

The mandal yelled out again in a yet shriller tone 
— "O father! O mother I My life is going, going, 
going I Give me the advance, S6heb ! 

The garkiwdld^ immediately stopped in their work, 
the mandal was put in a sitting posture, and a tumblei 
of water was given him tp drink. 

Mr. Murray said he was glad the mandal had so 
soon been brought to his senses, and expressed the 
hope that the lesson might not soon be forgotten. The 
other ten prisoners, who were eye-witnesses of their 
friend^s agony, when asked whether they would take 
advances, readily agreed to the proposal. They were 
all removed from the sasurbd(fi to the daphtarJchdna , 
where papers of agreement were drawn up and signed, 
by the mandal in writing (for he could read and 
write), and the other prisoners by a cross mark ; and 
advances were given. They were then dismissed by 
the planter, who warned them that if they gave 
evidence against him before either the Darog^ or 
the magis^-'ate, he would, on an early opportunity, 
bum thei. houses and put an end to their lives. 
About noon they left the factory and went to their 
village. 

As for Mddhava, the reader knows that, instead 
of being sent to 8astt/rbd4i, he was taken to the 
river-side p the reason was this. Mr. Murray per- 
oeiv^ed by a glance at Mddhava's wound, that, ii 
not fatal, it was Very serious ; if the police got hold 
biro, they might make a serious tsase of the whole 
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affair; henca it was necessary to ^ove him out of 
the Way. I not mean to say that Mr. Murray 
resoWed to kill him outright; of such cold-blooded 
mur|er, I believe^ though rough and inhuman in 
his dealings with the raiyats, he was incapable. 
On the contrary, Mddhava^s wound was dressed by 
a barber attached to the factory, who generally dis- 
charged the functions of a surgeon. After this, he 
was put into a boat, and sent away privately in 
one of the planter's own boats to a distant factory, 
away from the - scene of the affray and the police 
investigation which was sure to follow. 



CHAPTER LIII. 


THB POLICE INVESTIGATION. 

'Tis gold 

Wliioh makes the true man kill’d, and saves the thiet ; 

Nay sometimes hangs both thief and true man. What 

Can it not do, and undo ? Cymheline 

The reader will doubtless recollect that the zammdar 
Nava Krishna Banerjea, had, before the occurrence 
oi the a:£Eray, sent notice of the planter's threat to 
the Dar%a of the Thda4 of Sagarapur, requesting 
l&m .to j>revent the outrage. But Nava Krishna had 
been forestalled by the indigo-planter, Mr. Mun-ay 
had, on the very day of his conversation with 
Mddhava, sent word to the Daroga that, in order 
to bring some recusant raiyats of Durganagar to 
their senses, he would be obbged to have recourse 
to some measures of intimidation ; and that he must 
not, in consequence of any representations the 
zamindar might make, interfere with the planter's 
dealings with his defaulting rdiyats. The Daroga 
jumped at this notice of Mr. Murray, as he knew 
4 t would bring him gain. There was always a good 
understanding between the indigo factory of Nil- 
ddnga and the Thand of Sdgarpur; indeed, the 
indigo-planterrtjould not have committed half the 
outrage he dfa conimit, without^ the connivance of 
the police; and this connivance was obtained — 

be too^ vulgar a word — n^^ faitleed, 
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by bnbes— for so honourable a gentleman as Mr. 
Murray must be presumed to be incapable of giving 
a bpbe — but by presents of money, given eitlier 
before, or immediately after, the perpetration of an 
outrage. Such being the case, the Darogd was always 
thankful whenever he heard of an intended affray. 
In case of an affray, the Daroga usually manages 
to get money from both parties ; but, in the present 
case no money — call it a gift, a present, a donation, 
or a bribe, if you please — could be expected from 
Nava Krishna Banerjea, as he had sedulously set his 
face against corruption from the commencement of 
his administration. On receiving representations from 
both- Mr. Murray and Babu Nava Krishna Banerjea, 
the Ddrogd had no difficulty in adopting his course 
“My best policy/^ said he to himself, ^^wilJ be 
not to stir in the matter at all, but to wait tiU the 
affray is over, and then immediately after to repair 
to the scene of the conflict, and make the most of 
the business to enrich myself ; and as that raw youth, 
Nava Krishna, inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, will, I fear, not give me a single paysd, I 
must screw from Mr. Murray as much as I can, 
especially as he will be victorious in the affray, 
and will doubtless cause much injury to the raiyats/^ 
Such were the calculations of the Darog^ ; and he 
was not mistaken. 

Immediately after Mr. Murray had set free the 
captive rdiyats, he sent an express to the Darogd, 
informing him of the result of the affair. The 
I^drogd forthwith ordered his pony to be made 
ready, and then proceeded in state with the Baksij 
the jamaddr, half a dozen harhandd^esy and a 
Bcore of chaukiddrg. As his way lay through the 
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village of Dakshinpalli, he had an '"interview with 
Nava Krishna, who gave him a detailed account of 
the affray, including the capture of the r&iyats, the 
tortures inflicted upon them, their subsequent release 
€tfter advances having been forced upon them, and 
the disappearance of Mddhava, who perhaps had 
been killed in the fray. He denounced in forcible 
words the^ violent conduct and tyranny of the 
indigo-planter, and called upon the Ddrog4 to send 
a truthful report of the affair to the magistrate. 
The Ddrogd quietly said that he must not form any 
opinion of the affair without holding an investigation 
on the spot; that in all affrays both parties are 
generally to blame, though the degree of criminality 
on one side may be greater than that on the other ; 
and ger^tly hinted that his sending to the magistrate a 
report favourable to the zaminddr depended chiefly 
on the zamindir himself, Nava Krishna, though 
4 he undehstood the hint, took no notide of it, but 
urged on him the propriety of his sending, as^ a 
p<d&^ officer, a truthful report to the magistrate. 

The Darogi was not disappointed, as he had 
not expected any doucemr from Nava Krishna, and 
proceeded on his way more and more confirmed in 
his mind of the good policy of sending in a report 
favourable to the planter. There was one fact he 
learned from the zaminddr which gave him great 
satisfaction, and that was the disappearance of 
Mfidhava. He thought Mddhava must have been 
killed in the fray, and that the planter must have 
either thrown his body into the river or buried it 
iu the factory grounds. The t)4rog4 deemed this 
to be a perfect God-send, as it would enable 
tdm ' to extort a large bribe from the planter. 
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Gloating over tliis unexpected good fortune— for 
police ^officers, as a rule, live on the ruin of the 
raiyats:j — the D4rog6 proceeded on his journey, and 
reached Durg^nagar in the afternoon. 

Th# advent of a Ddrogd into a village in Bengal, 
is regarded with the same horror as the entrance of 
a body of Prussian Uhlans into a town of France was 
regarded by the French during the late Franco- 
Prussian war. Requisitions become the order of the 
day. Soon after the Ddroga entered Durganagar, the 
barJcanddzes and chaukiddra went on a foraging expe- 
dition. In the course of one short hour an incredible 
amount of provisions was obtained. From the Muham- 
madan inhabitants were extorted fowls by the dozen 
and eggs by the score ; and the Hindus gave large 
quantities of unboiled rice, pulse, vegetables, mustard 
oil and clarified butter. The provisions which they 
collected must have suflS-ced the officials of the Thana 
of Sagarapur fcJr a whole month. Nor were provisions 
the only thing extorted. Timid raiyats gladly gave 
copper, and even silver, in order to purchase the 
goodwill of the formidable myrmidons of the police. 

The Daroga held an investigation on the very spot 
where the affray had taken place, which was not far 
from the house of Madhava. There was nothing to 
show that any affray had taken place, for the aarJciwaldi 
of the factory had carefully abstained from making 
such depredations as might leave traces of the outrage. 
Besides the Darog4 and his subordinates, and the 
raiyats themselves, there were present on the spot 
the gomaatds of the planter and the zamindar, who 
Were watching the case on behalf of their masters* 
Before the depositions were taken down, the goTrtastd 
of the nlauter drew aside the Bakai, who is a po ce 
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officer next to the Ddrogi, and, indeed, his right hand, 
and talked with him for a few minutes. The Baksi 
resumed his seat next to the Darogd and whispered 
to him. What formed the subject of conversation 
between the planter's gomaatd and the Baksi of the 
Th&n6 has not transpired; and I should be aban 
doning my character as a veracious historian were 1 
to put down in this authentic narrative a guess of 
mine own ; the gomaatd of the zamindar, however, 
declared that the Darogi was offered a large bribe 
through the Bakai. Be that as it may, the depo- 
sitions began now to be taken down. The reader 
will scarcely believe me when I say — nevertheless it 
is a simple fact — that the raiyats, one and all, in- 
cluding the mandal himself, swore that no affray had 
taken place, that no raiyats had been captured, and 
that they had willingly received advances from Mari 
S4heb. The reason why the raiyats perjured them- 
selves must be plain to the reader — they were afraid 
of Mari S^heb, who had proved himself to be stronger 
than the zamindar. They believed the zamindar to 
be animated with the sincere wish of doing them 
good, but it was evident he was unable to cope with 
the planter. To lean on Nava Krishna would be 
to lean on a broken reed. They therefore at once 
denied that there had been any affray. One ugly 
fact remained to be accounted for. What had become 
of M^dhava? The rdiyats all declared they did not 
know; indeed, they had not seen him at all during 
the affray. 

When all these depositions had been taken down, 
the D^rogd,. with* an air of triumph, turned towards 
the gomaatd of the zamindar, and said, What a lot 
of liars these Hindus are! (The DarogA himself 
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was a Muhammadan, The zamind^r's representations 
are nOw proved to be all false. I now see tb rough 
the whole. From the beginning to the end it is 
a truttiped-up case of the zamindar’s. He has got 
up the story of the affray in order to involve Mr. 
Murray in trouble; and it is clear to my mind as 
noonday that the zamindar himself has concealed 
Madhava in order to bring a heavy case against good 
Mari S4heb/* Agreeably to these views, the Bakst 
drew up, on the spot, a report for the magistrate to 
the effect that the Diroga had been to the spot of 
the alleged affray, and examined every witness that 
could be brought forward, and found that there had 
been no affray at all. That the story had been 
evidently invented by the zamindar to bring Mr. 
Murray into trouble ; and that it was highly probable 
that Madhava had been concealed somewhere by the 
zamindar himself. . , 

The Daroga returned the same evening to tne 
Thani, after « having had an interview with ilr. 
Murray at the factory, where his hand was we 
oiled. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

mAshata^ wn >. 

Tb« ondiMorared oonnirj, from whoM bom 
No traveller ratnmg. 

flbmUl 

Thi r&iyata of au indigo district will tell you that 
one of the inodes in which the planter punishes 
those whom he deems most dangerous is to make 
them drink the water of seven factories/^ A r^ijat 
of some pluck, some village Hampden/^ is spirited 
away, and sent from fectory to factory — ^for one 
indigo concern has generally several factories — ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case; and this 
mysterious translation from place to^ place ends in 
his exit from the stage of the world. We must do 
Mr. Murray the justice to remark that before the 
affray he had not the slightest intention to spirit 
M^dhava away, and send him the round of the 
factories; but the severe wound which he had un- 
fortunately received in the mel^, left the planter no 
choice, it M&dhava had been allowed to remain at 
Durg&nagar after having been wounded, it would have 
been highly prejudicial to the interests of Mr. Murray, 
as the wound alone would have been sufficient proof 
of the affray; and if he hcul died in consequence oi 
the wound, in the course of a few days, the planter^ s 
oate would have been more serioos. Hence the 
necessity of kidnapping M4dhava away- The first 
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^aoto^y to which he was carried was’ ten or twelve 
miletR distant, but here he Was not kept for more than 
twent 7 -fonr hours. The magistrate, believing, on the 
itreni^h of the Ddrog^’s representations, that there 
h^ |►een no affray at all, and that the zamindar had 
hiddo^i Mfidhava in some secret place in order to get 
ifr. Murray into trouble, had issued orders on the 
zamindAr immediately to produce Mddhava, on pain 
of heavy penalties. Though the zaminddr was as 
innocent in the matter as the unborn babe, he was 
obliged to take measures for ascertaining the where- 
abouts of the planteri s captive. The police were also 
active' in the search, not so much in obedience to the 
magMtraWs orders as with a view to obtain illegal 
gratification from the party in whose custody the 
missing MAdhava might be found. The zamindAr’s 
spies and the ehauhiddra of the ThAna were forthwith 
set in motion, and they found out that the boat 
which carried MAdhava on board had sailed towards 
KulAdaha. 0a this circumstance being known to 
the ajssistant planter, the wounded prisoner was sent 
to the next factory on the Bhagirathi named Serpadd, 
which, though distant only a few miles from the 
former one, had the advantage of being situated in a 
different district, namely, Hooghly. But the spies and 
chouhiddr^ followed the fugitive to that place ; there- 
fore it became necessary to remove Madhava to some 
far-off factory in Eastern Bengal. The boat touched 
at several &ctories in the way, such as Krishnadh^m, 
It^dh&nagar, Ohakradwfpa, S^risamudra, at each of 
which places the prisoner was taken ashore and kept 
ft few hours, till he reached Maulaviganja, on the 
banka of the Ichhamati, the factory of which was 
detei^npduod to be hia prison- Poor M4dhava, how 
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ever, had not long to live. In conse(Juence of hia 
renoioval from place to place, hia wound, which waa 
utterly neglected, festered, and scarcely had he been 
landed at the ghat of the planter at Maulaviganja, 
when he died. His remains were neither \)urnt nor 
buried, but were simply thrown at night into the 
river, which carried them to the Bay of Bengal. 
Such was tho end of Mddhava, the victim of the 
planter's cupidity. 

It was after a long time that the news of 
Mddhava^s death reached his family at Durgdnagar. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the affray, his 
wife and mother supposed that he had been carried 
along with the other captives to the factory at 
Nildangd; but when all returned excepting Madhava, 
their grief knew no bounds. Consumed with grief, 
they waited day after day, and week after week, 
and yet no tidings came of the object of '^heir 
affection. Malati wept by day and by night. She 
broke her silver ornaments and cast them aside ; 
she often dashed her head against the floor through 
despair ; she scarcely ate or drank anything. The 
mother of Madhava became almost mad with despair. 
She became ten times more furious than ever : it 
was impossible for any human being to approach 
her. At last a chance traveller announced in the 
village the news of Md-dhava's death. We will not 
attempt to describe the state into which the women 
were thrown on hearing the melancholy tidings. 
Sndh&mukhi became insane, and hung herself one 
night on one of the bamboo rafters of her sleeping 
hut. Klfidambini went to her late husband's relatives, 
who were not unwilling to support her. M^lati 
sold off the huts and everything else she bad, and, 
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taking ^ her son Yadaya with her, came to 5j6,n. 
chanptir and took up her abode with her brother. 
Govinda was ill able to support his sister and her 
son. Nor was it necessary. By selling her late 
husband^ s property she had got about one hundred 
rupees, with part of which she traded, and part she 
lent out on heavy interest. The trade which she 
carried on was this. She bought paddy, turned it 
into rice, and sold it. The proceeds of this little 
trade, together with the interest of the money lent 
out, were suflficient to supply her wants and those 
of her son. The boy was also able in a short time 
to earn a little money, about a shilling a month, by 
tending the cows of neighbours and by gathering 
cow- dung every day, which Malati turned into cakes 
and sold as fuel. 

As in the course of this narrative we shall not 
have occasion to mention the name of Nava Krishna 
Banerjea, the ^ zamindar of Durganagar, we may 
remark once for all that, though often opposed by 
the indigo-planter of Nildanga in his honest 
endeavours to protect his tenants and to ameliorate 
their condition, his exertions were crowned with 
complete success ; and there is no name in the long 
roll of the zamindars of Bengal which stands higher 
for philanthropy, liberality, uprightness of conduct^ 
and public spirit than the honoured name of Nava 
Krishna Banerjea. Concerning Mr. Murray, of 
whom the reader will not hear again, we may state 
that the Hob Roy principle which he adopted 
the simple plan that they should take who^ have 
the power, and ^ey should keep who can —did 
him little good. His oppression created universal 
disaffection ^unong the peasantry, and produced an 
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ontfareak some years afterwards ^ and he had 8r> 
completely mismanaged affairs that the Bengal 
indigo concern, of whom he was a servant, were 
obliged to shat up shop and sell the factory to the 
highest bidder. 


C5HAPTER LV. 


THl LARES AND THE PENATES. 

HaUf Ceres, bail, bj thee from fertile ground 

8wift tpringf the oom, and plenty flows around. 

KaUimachoi, 

Thi reader wiD probably remember that, before 
speaking of the affairs of poor M^dhava and the 
indigo -planter of Durganagar, we left our hero re- 
oonstmoting the big hut which had been reduced to 
ashes* A peasant's cottage is not so easily built, 
or rather thatched in the present case, as the reader 
might suppose. One reason of the delay is that the 
matericds oannot be had ready at hand; and even if 
they can be gdl ready, the peasant has not the means 
to buy them. Bamboos could certainly be had at 
KIAnohanpur, but they were dearer than in some 
villages ten or twelve miles off, where they were cheap 
because they were plentiful. Kalamdnik had to go 
to one of these distant villages, select some bamboos 
in a plantation, cut them down, and bring them to 
K&nchanpur; but as there were no roads for carts, 
the bamboos had to be brought on the backs of 
buUockSi and one bullock could hardly carry more 
than four Tong and stout bamboos. But the bamboos 
thus brought were not fit to be used immediate y. 
It IB always advisable to season them' by keeping 
them soma time soaked in water. The bamboos were 
therelor^, thrown into the tank near Qovinda a ouae 
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After they had lain for some days in water, they 
were taken up ; some of them were cut for posts, 
and others were split and smoothed and turned into 
laths. Then the paimjrra trees had to be cut, sawn, 
and smoothed for beams and rafters. Ropes and 
strings could certainly be purchased, if not at Kan- 
chanpur at least in Vardhamana, but that would be , 
too expensive for the poor family ; Kdlamdnik and 
Govinda had, therefore, to spin them, by a reel of 
the primitive type called dhera, from the hemp which 
grew in their fields. Then again the paddy-straw, 
which was in the stack, and which was the food of 
the cows, was not fit to be used for thatching pur- 
poses unless it had been subjected to some process. 
The bundles were all loosened : bullocks, strung 
together in a line and tied to a post in the centre of 
the yard, were made to tread upon them in order, 
to remove from the straw any grain of paddy that 
might not have been thrashed out ; %ad then the 
whole was tied again in long bundles of picked straw 
called lo(. Day after day, week after week, did Kala- 
manik work incessantly at the thatching of their hut ; 
and when the madkachd (the ridge of the thatch) 
was laid on, their joy was as great as that of the 
Jews when they saw the completion of the temple 
of Solomon. 

The hut thus thatched was not used for human 
habitation without the performance of some religious 
ceremony. Uneducated and poor as EIAlamdnik and 
Govinda were, they had, like most Hindu peasants, 
a deep sense of religion. No new house, or an old 
one rebuilt, is in Bengal ^ed without a religious 
ceremony. The Lares and the* Penates had to be 
invoked and reinstated in their former seats. Besides. 
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Ihe case of the hut of which we are speaking was a 
peculiar one. It had been reduced to ashes by 
BrahmA, the god of fire ; and though they knew that 
the act had been perpetrated by the orders of the 
w^icked zamind^Lr, it was looked upon by the superstitious 
family as a judgment from heaven. There were^ 
therefore, especial reasons for consecrating it. When 
the last wisp of straw was put on the madkachd, and 
everything was complete, Ramdhan Misri, the family 
priest, held within its walls a solemn service, repeated 
mantras, and invoked Oanesa and the fire deities 
But the deity chiefly worshipped on this occasion 
was Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, the D6m6tor 
of the Hindu Pantheon, whom Vishnu had obtained 
at the churning of the ocean. There is not a single 
Hindu family in all Bengal, however poot*, which does 
not regard this goddess with peculiar veneration. She 
is the Lar familiaris of Bengali Hindu houses; all 
prosperity in life is owing to her auspicious influence, 
The favour of Lakshmi makes a man rich, her dis- 
favour makes him poor. When a household is in 
afiluent circumstances, Lakshmi is said to have taken 
up her abode in it ; and when it is reduced to poverty, 
it is said to be Lakshmi-chhddd — that is, deserted by 
Lakshmi. Hence she is worshipped in every house. 
She is usually represented as a handsome young lady, 
painted yellow, sitting on a water-lily. But it^ not 
in this form that she is worshipped in every Hmdu 
household, and especially in every Hindu peasan s 
household. Her more common symbol is a 
measure^ called kdthd, painted with ® 

with paddy, adorned with a garland o 
covered with a white cloth, and encompasse wi 
a number of cowrie shells. This is the pa a um 
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a Hiada household’s prosperity — ^it is the Bengal* 
rAiyat’s most sacred symbol. . 

After the religious ceremony was over, a fe^v 
Brdhmans were feasted — three, I think, was the 
number, as Govinda was too poor to entertain more — 
and presented with a little money called dahshind. A 
few friends and relations were also feasted, and thus the 
feast of dedication was over. ALfter this the hut was 
used for household purposes. 

People may call this fetichism if' they choose, but 
it is impossible not to have rpspect for that deep 
religiousness which underlies the Hindu character 
even in a common Hindu peasant. Though the rites 
are superstitious, they are not meaningless; thej 
indicate the existence of an essentially noble and 
supersensual sentiment ; they show that, even in an 
uneducated peasant, there is something which could 
not have been either inherited or developed from a 
monkey ; they are an acknowledgment that human 
happiness is dependant on the smiles of an unseen 
power, and that all prosperity flows from the bounti- 
ful Author of all Good. 



CHAPTER LVL 

A OAIJ^ DAT. 

Therefore saorifioe they unto theii* neh, 

And bum inoense onto their drag; 

Beoaose by them their portion is fat, 

And their meat plenteous. 

Hahakkuk. 

It was in} the sunny month of Chaitra (half of March 
and hftTf of April) that all the artizans of Kau^ 
ohanpur had their day of worship and festivity. 
This was the pujd of Visvakarma, the World-maker, 
the Hephatstos of the Hindu Pantheon, the patron of 
arts and manufactures in the holy land of Bharata. 
The celebration, like all Hindu pujds, was partly 
religions and psurtly social. On that day the sound 
of the hammer, which is never still, was not heard 
in the village, nor did any of the artizan class pursue 
their ordinary avocations. It was the yearly Sabbath 
of Bengali artizsms. Visvakarmd, the engineer of the 
celestials, is represented by the figure of a man 
painted white, having three eyes, wearing on his 
head a crown, a necklace of gold, and bangles cm 
bia wrists, and holding a club in his right hand. 
But the imaffS is seldom made, its place being sup 
plied the implements and tools in the vanous 
departoents of mechanical labour. 

sriaian, worships the tools of his trade in 

owp howie."' 
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that day Q-ovinda set np in a corner of hid 
house the plough, the hoe, the sickle, and other 
implements of husbandry; Nanda, his hammer, his 
anvil, and his bellows ; Kapila, his axe, his wedge, 
his inclined plane; Chatura, his razors, his baain, 
and the sharp instruments for paring off the nails, 
Bokdrdm, his loom and shuttle; the fisherman, his 
nets, his rods, and lines ; the oilman, his oil -mill ; 
the potter, his wheel ; the mason, his trowel and 
plumb-line; the shoemaker, his awl; the washer- 
man, his beetle, his mallet, and his ironing instru- 
ment — they all washed and cleaned these implements, 
and set them apart for the day from ordinary use. 
The worshippers themselves, after performing their 
ablutions in the . village tanks, were dressed in their 
holiday’s best. The religioua part of the ceremony 
was soon over. The prayers recited by the Brah- 
manas expressed not only gratitude for past favours, 
but a desire for future ones. It is superfluous to 
remark that the implements of handicraft, which are 
set apart for the day and presented with flowers and 
offerings, are not themselves worshipped; and the 
best proof of this is found in the fact that those 
implements are not regarded with any degree of 
reverence on other days. The great Architect of 
the Universe, the Master Mason, is worshipped by 
these simple artificers without any other visible repre- 
sentations than the symbols of the arts; and we 
cannot but think that this periodical and public 
acknowledgment of the Creator by the working 
classes of Bengal is to be infinitely preferred to the 
absorbing' secularism and practiced atheism of the 
proletariat of^some of the countries of Europe. 

The religious ceremony is followed by festivity. 
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^at day, the blacksmith, the carpenler, the weaver, 
the barber, the husbandman, eat better dinners 
than perhaps on any other day in the year. Nor 
does each one selfishly eat his own dinner by himself. 
The richer artizans give feasts to their poorer brethren 
of the same craft. Though the system of caste 
does not allow a blacksmith to dine with a car- 
penter, it does not seem to us to impede the flow 
of brotherly kindliness between members of two 
different guilds. There is no country in the world 
where the spirit of caste is not to be found in some 
shape or other. In India, caste is practically based 
on occupations, people who pursue the same trade 
forming one caste by themselves; in England, it is 
based chiefly on money, the richer class forming the 
Brahmanas, aud the poorer, the Ghanddlas of English 
society. In its practical working, though not in its 
theory, the Indian system of caste is hardly worse 
than the English system. In England, though a rich 
goldsmith dines with a rich cotton spinner, he does 
not admit to his table a very poor member of his 
own guild ; in India, a rich goldsmith does not dine 
in the company of a rich cotton-spinner, but cheer- 
fully admits to his table a very poor goldsmith. In 
our opinion, this particular phase of the English 
system of caste is a great deal worse than that of 
the Hindu system. 

The feast over, the peasants and the artizans 
betake themselves to all sorts of amusements. As 
on the occasion of the Nav^nna, or the new rice, 
they engage at this festival in all sorts of sports , 
they phty at ha4u-gu4y'; they angle in the t s, 
they play at guU~4dn4d; they shwffle cards, ey 
sing songs, accompanied with instrumental ^nusic , 
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they form themselyee into companiee in differejit 
pai^ of the village^ and sit, and smoke, and talk, 
under trees, on matters affecting their craft, or tell 
stories, of which, like all simple men, they are 
immensdy fond. 



CHAPTER LVII. 
eIlamanik. 


In the dust be fell t 
3o nonrlshed long in some welUwatered spot, 

Crowned with green boughs, the smooth-skinned poplar fair* 
Doomed by the builder to supply with wheels 
Some splendid chariot, on. the bank it lies 
A lifeless trunk, to paioh in summer airs. 

Homer. 


The reader might have inferred from what we said 
in a previous chapter that ever since the time 
when K ^lama Tiih incurred the zamindir^s displeasure, 
he had been meditating on some dark design, and 
with this view had been visiting the villages round 
about K^chanpur, As he never fuUy disclosed 
his mind to anyone, it is impossible to ascertain 
the exact nature of that design, whether it was an 
intended personal attack on the zamindAr himself, 
or some scheme of daring robbery in the zamindar's 
house. But whatever its nature might have been, 
the hand of Fate prevented him from accomplishmg 


^Sjr^ChlLnd Riya Ctauduri was seated one 
morning in his cutoherry when Bhim^ Kota , e 
leader ot his olub-men, approached him and made 
him dbeiaance. Jaya Chind said You seem 
^4 Worthless feUow, Bhime; you have not been 

able to do anything with tb»t wicked fool, ^ 
who defied my authority, and who 
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seems to be sowing tbe seeds of disaffection amon^ 
my tenants' not only of this village, but of all the 
villages round about. Can^t you get rid of him?^’ 
Bhim, Incarnation of Justice! had I only 

known that such was your honour^s wish, Mother 
Earth would long ago have been rid of him.^' 

Jaya Ohdnd, ‘‘ But did you not know that 
that was my wish f I have hardly pleasure in any- 
thing so long as that fellow walks about at large. 
He will do an infinite deal of mischief if he is not 
arrested in his course.^^ 

Bhim, I thought your worship wished merely 
that that fellow should be beaten. But if I had 
known that the Incarnation of Justice wanted to get 
rid of him altogether, the deed would have been 
accomplished long ago. What cannot Bhim Sardar 
do if ordered by your honour? Order me to bring 
the milk of a tigress, and I shall do it. Give but 
the word, and Klalamanik^s head will be brought 
this instant.^^ 

Jaya Ohd/iid, I do not want that exactly ; but 
I wish the thing to be done without noise.^' 

Bhim. ^^It will be done to-day, Khodawand.'^ 
So saying, Bhimd Kotdl went away from the 
cutcherry, consulted the zamindar^s goinddsy or spies, 
—for he maintained a regular system of espionage-- 
as to the movements of Kalamdnik in the evenings, 
and accordingly adopted measures. 

It was evening when Kalam^nik left the village 
of KAdrd, just four miles to the north-east of Kan- 
chanpur, whither he bad gone in the course of the 
day, for reasons knowu. x)nly to himself. The cows 
had all come home from the meadows, on which the 
ahades of evening were fast descending. The tract 
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atod Kdnchanpur wAs a 
plamj of #hich is to be found in many 

district. It was one vast 
padd|-fii^d,^iiiterriiptc(l by no hamlet or village, 
the which disturbed the monotony of 

nevei|^1ffing paddy were a tank here and there, 
and ^ a^litha tree pn its embankments. The 
peaaijtlitfl of K^r4 told Kalam^nik that he should 
spend n^lit with them, as night had already 
coveri^' the plains, and there were no intervening 
villageis. ^ But Kalamdnik would not be dissuaded 
from setting out. Conscious of his own immense 
strength, and naturally foolhardy, he laughed at the 
id^ of tdihidls attacking him in the way. Wrapping 
his bathing towel round his dhuti on his waist, with 
hia thick bamboo club in his right hand, he plunged 
into th^ encompassing darkness. There was no road, 
the path lay over paddy fields from which the harvest 
had b^en recently gathered. He went on rapidly, 
with giant-like strides. ile met with no human 
being on the solitary pluius, ihe birds even had taken 
shelter on trees which skirt the villages ; and except- 
ing the chirping of the grasshoppers and the occa- 
sional flight of some belated night-bird, there was 
no sign of life in the darkened plain. He had pro- 
ceeded more than a mile when the moon emerged 
from the horizon, and shot forth her friendly beams. 
Kdlemhinik walkod faster and faster. There was no 
fcan Ms dauntless breast. He had now nearly 


come :^al£ the way where there was a large tank, 
COvSiS^ Vfith at|Uatic plants, and a tall asvaiha tree. 
At of the tree Kdlamanik descried from a 

S^tigh thp moonlight, the figure of a 
hnh^ ill a atanding posture. * As the nearest 
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villages^ on all aidea rotmd^ were about two miles 
distant from the spot, he wondered who jbhat person 
oould be ; but as he considered himself more than a 
match for half-a-dozen men, he fearlessly went on 
his way. No sooner had Kldlam&nik gone within 
about twenty yards of the tree, which lay in his 
path, than he heard the yoice of Bhim& Kot^ accost- 
ing him in the following style — Welcome, brother 
Kdlamdnik ! welcome I We have been waiting for 
you for a long time.^^ Kdlamdnik, nothing daunted, 
said — So, Bhime, yon have come here to meet your 
doom ; and with that he sprang forward like a 
tiger and made Bhima^s shoulder feel the weight of 
his Herculean club. In a moment Bhim4 fell down, 
and lay sprawling on the ground. Before Kdlamdnik 
could give a second blow, he found himself sur- 
rounded by about a dozen club-men, who had been 
sitting on the water^s edge. Dire was the conflict. 
K^amdnik maintained the struggle with superhuman 
valour, wounding many of his assailants. Victory 
for a long time hung in the balance, when Bhima 
got up from the ground, and joined his comrades. 
A thump of Bhima^s club brought Kfilamdmk to the 
ground ; and as he lay stretched, like a palmyra tree 
felled by the woodman^s axe, the Idthidh belaboured 
him with their clubs till KAlamdnik was no more. 
As the club-men had, by anticipation, brought two 
hoes with them, they dug a trench on the side of the 
tank, threw in it the corpse of K41amdnik, and 
covered it up with arth and turf. For three days 
up one at Kdnchanpur knew of the fate of Kdlam^nik. 
!)n tbe fourth day some passfers-by saw the remnants 
a dead body lying on the side of the tank half- 
way between KAnchanpur and |Cddrd. . The grave 
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M been dug open by jackals, and the corpse half 
devoured; but it was not impossible for those who 
knew K^lam&nik to make out that they were hU 
renwins. Through the influence of Jaya Chand the 
affaw was hushed up, and as the hands of the police 
officers were wbll oiled, no report on the subject was 
aent to the magistrate of the district. 



CHAPTER LVin. 

THS PANCHAM. 

fHiey ooYot fields, and take them by Ttolencp; 

And houses, and tak^ them away ; 

8o they oppress a man and his house, 

Eyen a man and his heritage. 

MicaK 

Ok 9 day about noon, when Govinda was ashing 
his feet in the tank adjoining his ^ house, after 
returning from the field, a paper was put into his 
hands by one of the peons of Jaya 0h4nd BAya 
Chaudhuri. The purport of the paper was a demand 
for some ninety rupees and odd, -being the amount 
due to the zaminddr on account of arrears of the 
rent of the fields which he cultivated. The paper 
also csontained a jantd ifn^il hdkip a statement which 
exhibited the grounds on which the demand was 
made. Govinda was thunderstruck. To make use 



^ in arrears/^ said Govinda to himselfi ^^to the 
ssamind&r^ and in arrears to the amount of ninety 
idkds I ^0 gods ! what is this T Am I awake or 
t direaming ? Surely the paper is not intended 
me.. .But sure enough my uimie is on it. Have 
31 r^ot p4^d every pupasd of the 'rent? Q go<^, how 
allow such iujustioe to perpetrated on 
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|Tt8 iflf thBit when the zanundfir gav8 orders 
to |Bhim^ B[ot^ to bum the big hut of Qovinda, it 
wei i;iot with a view merely to bum the hut itself, 
an^ thus mfliot on him the loss of property, but 
ohfdfly with a view to reduce to ashes those receipts 
wl]|ch the jMiminddr had given him on the payments 
of ' rents ; and now that those receipts had been 
destroyed, Qovinda was entirely at the mercy of 
his landlord* And Jaya Oh^nd was determined to 
stretch to the utmost those vast powers with which 
the Ihw h^ invested him for the ruin of Qovinda. 
l^ere were two Begulations in the Revenue Code, 


whioh Jlp*e the dread of every raiyat in the country. 
Th^siS^yWe the Haptcum (or the seventh), and Pancham 
fifth), so-called from the numbers those 
B^rotetions bore in the Fiscal Code. The one was 
Be^^ation VII. of 1799; and the other was Regu- 
V. of 1812. The former Regulation em- 
po^red landholders summarily to arrest and to 
im^^riBOn any tenant who was a defaulter, or was 
8u|^^K>aed to be a defaulter ; and the latter empowered 
the^ to distrain and sell off to the highest bidder 
property of a raiyat who was a defaulter, or 
who was Biipposed to be one. The object which 
Government h^ in giving such extraordinary powers 
to landholders was to enable them to realise their 
rente regularly, and transmit them punctually to 
the bublio exchequer ; but, in consulting its own 
intefmt^ the Government virtually consigned the 
entire peasantty of Bengal to the tender mercies of 
a most cruel and rapacious aristocracy. Happily, a 
more f^ghtraed and humane leg^lation hs« ^en 
awear the oode^ those iniquitous regulations j 

biC ft :W woriJiy of note that, fpr half-a-century, • 
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those *horriJ)le engines of oppression were allowed, 
by a Government calling itself Christian, to grind 
to the dust many millions of probably the most 
peaceful people upon earth. 

Go’^da was not in arrears to the amount of 
even a farthing. To Golak Fodder, the money- 
lender, he owed^ a considerable sum, but to the 
zaminddr nothing. He knew the nature of the 
beast, and therefore took great care not to fall 
within his clutches. But Govinda had reckoned 
without his host. It mattered nothing to Jay a 
Chdnd, though a tenant whom he wanted to ruin 
had paid up his rent; it was not difficult “for him 
to make the tenant out to be a defaulter by the 
arts of chicanery, perjury, and forgery, in which he 
was so great an adept. And in the case of Govinda 
it was the easiest thing in the world, as all his 
receipts had been destroyed. 

^ The property of Govinda was attach*ed ; his crops 
in the field, now ready for the sickle, his mardi of 
paddy in the yard of his house, his cows, and all 
his personal property, were attached by a process 
of law. On the sixth day after the attachment, the 
pho4osh-dmvn, or Sale Commissioner, who was en- 
titled to a commission of ten per cent, on the 
amount of money realised by the sale, gave notice 
of the . sale of Govinda^s property, fixing the day 
and the. hour of the day. Ibe terrible Pancham 
i|ist left one little loop-hole for the escape of the 
Ifiotim; but that lay beyond Govinda's power. It 
provides that a tenant whose property has been 
attached, may, ’within five days, enter into a bond 
before the Collector or Sale Commissioner, with 
'good securilyi binding himself to institute a sum- 
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•maiy suit, within fifteen days from*the date of the 
bond, for the trial of the demand, and to pay 
whatever sum may be adjudged to be due, with 
interest. But where was this good security to 
be ^ot f Govinda tried all K^nchanpur, but none 
was forthcoming, 

At last the terrible day of the sale arrived. 
Govinda^s crops of paddy, and sugar-cane, and 
other products, his store of paddy in the house, his 
cows, were all knocked down by the hammer of the 
ruthless phodosh-dmin. All his personal property 
was also knocked down. But the proceeds of the 
sale had not yet come up to the zamindar^B demand, 
plus the commission of the sale-officer. It was given 
out that there was valuable property with the women 
and children, who had shut themseives up in one 
compartment of the recently rebuilt big hut. With 
the help of a police officer, who was in readiness, the 
door was 'broken open, amid the shrieks of the 
women and children. All the brass vessels were 
ta^en possession of, and put up to auction. The maw 
of law was now satisfied, and our hero was completely 
rained. 



OHAPTHR LDL 

THl BAIYATg' ICAaNA OHABTiu 

► 4 peMantry, their ooiuitry*i pride. 

The IkmUd VSUag^ 

Tbm year 1859 witnessed a great change in the 
^tns of the Bengal riiyat. Act X. of that year 
is justly regarded as the Magna Oharta of the 
peasantry of Bengal ; and though, owing -to causes 
inherent in the r6iyat himself, namely, his ignorance 
and the consequent want of spirit, that celebrated 
piece of legislation has not done him all the good 
it is calculated to do, it must be adipitted that it 
has effected his legal emancipation. 

Anyone that has paid attention to the subject 
of the tenure of lan^ in Bengal can hardly deny 
that that tenure is based on the right of labour. 
He who clears the land of jungle becomes its owner. 
It is true he pays a certain share of his profits to 
.GoVei^ment, .or to the zamind^, who is usually a 
collector of tax appointed by Qoy^mment ; never- 
theless the right ownership liee with the dearer 
the jungle and the occupant of die soiL This 
dieory jonderliee all legislation on m * this 

Xt is ^pUed itk the proteotiom giten to 
occupants^ and in the right with whioh the 
^l^wShtests an oconpant for a o«rt^ period^ to keep 
^oss^ion of ^d ^on the p^jwenjt of a cos- 
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tteic^ mt The zamindar, on the other hand, 
praotwaHy regards himself as the owner ; and hence 
there I has been, ever since the effecting of the 
Perm^J^®^^ Settlement, a perpetual struggle between 
the r^yat aiid the zamind4r, the one insisting on the 
payment of a fixed rent, and the other endeavouring 
to enhance that rent under all sorts of pretexts. 

Bat periodical enhancement of rent wets not the 
only haii^dship to which the Bengal rdiyat was sub- 
jected. Cesses, called ahwahsy of various sorts were 
levied, though not authorised by law. The celebration 
of the marriage of the zamindar^s son or daughter, 
or of the rdiyaPfl son or daughter, the performance 
by the zamind&r of a puja or religious ceremony, or 
the observance of the thousand-and-one social customs 
of the land — all these were taken advantage of by 
the landlord to exact money from the raiyat. The 
number of these abwabs was, and, we are afraid, 


still is in S9m^ parts of the country, so great that 
the amount of money extorted in this illegal way 
far ^exceeded in many cases the rent justly due for 
the occup^on of the soil. 

But thia was not fidl. The zaminddr was armed 


by law with extraordinary powers, which placed the 
r^yab entirely at his mercy. One act allowed him 
to let the rent accumulate till it became so heavy 
that th.e rdiyat was unable to pay it, and was con- 
sequently ruined.' An other law allowed him to dis- 
train^ lucrely on lu3 own declaration that the rdiyat 
intend^ ' to 4ikbaoond« And a third law empowered 
him the riiyat^s attendance at his cut- 

oheny, to flog him almost to death. These two 
last penally called the pancham and the haptam, 

spread ttUd desolation throughout the country. 
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ifrom this terrible oppression Act X., of 1859, 
delivered the Bengal i^iyat. That Act, passed 
through the exertions chiefly of Mr, Edward Currie 
and Sir Frederick Halliday, abrogated the hated 
pdneham and haptam. It declared that any raiyat 
who has occupied land for more than twenty years 
can never have his rent enhanced. It declared that 
a rdiyat, who has occupied land for more than twelve 
years, is entitled to receive a lease at a fair and 
equitable rate; and any enhancement of rent that 
is to be made, is to be made on certain conditions. 
It ruled that no enhancement can be made without 
a yearis previous notice, with a view to enable the 
raiyat to contest his liability. It made it com- 
pulsory on the zamindar to give a receipt for the 
rent he receives. And lastly, it declared the exac- 
tion of ahwaha to be a punishable offence. 

Such were the provisions of Act X., of 1859. 
If this act had been passed a few months earher, 
(5^ovinda would not have bhen ruined; but as the 
haptam and the pancham had their full swing, hh 
property was sold to the highest bidder. Govinda 
was now perhaps in a more helpless state than at 
the time when his homestead was reduced to ashes 
by the orders of the zaminddr. He had hardly 
recovered from the effects of that conflagration 
when he was plunged into fresh distress. Though 
his homestead was standing, he was rendered penni 
less. Inexpressible was his grief, when, the morn- 
ing after the sale, he saw his house stripped, not 
only of the comforts of life— if a Bengd peasant 
can be said, to have any comforts at all — but 
even of its necessaries. As Govinda was some 
what undemonstrative in liis nature, he did nol 
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givelTent to extravagant expressions of grief.’ He 
Bat down on liis liaiinclies^ and^ crossing 
feis ^»rinB on his knees, rested his head upon them, 
and silently wept bitter tears. The women, how- 
ever/ were not so quiet in their demonstrations of 
griefc They imprecated the wrath of the gods on 
the hfead of the zamindar, poured maledictions not only 
on him, but on his ancestors up to the fourteenth 
generation. They cursed the very gods themselves 
for taking pleasure in heaping calamity upon calamity 
on poor people jike themselves ; they violently struck 
their foreheads with the palms of their hands, and 
exclaimed, Oh, Vidhata ! why did you write all 
this on our foreheads ? 

Gk)vinda, however, had no leisure to indulge in 
unavailing grief. He had to feed seveml hungry 
months, which, like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
were continually crying, Give, give!^^ The wants 
of his family roused him from his momentary stupor, 
and impelled him to adopt every means in his power 
for the support of his wife and children. Of means 
he had scarcely any. He had, in fact, nothiifg to 
fall back upon except the good-will of the ever 
rea^y ,GK)lak Podddr, the money-lender. Golak 
kindly came to his rescue, and Shylock though he 
was, he was so greatly affected at Govinda^s pitiable 
situation, that, on this occasion, he lent him money 
on less interest than formerly. It took Govinda, 
however, a long time to be restored to the state in 
which he had been before the panckam and the 
hcLptam were brought to bear upon him. The debt 
pressed upon him heavily; and it was not till nine 
or ten years had elapsed after the auction that he 
was. able tQ pay off the debt. The? history of those 
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ta& infant «■ jtt was a Ustory of sil^t gaiEsring and 
self >(16(11181, I BhaU not here reooont ; , thus nxaoh I 
may state, that when he paid his last instalment 
to the mahdjan, he odebrated the* event by giving 
a feast to his hnends and relatives. 


ClfAPTER LX. 

TBt EPIDEMIC. 

With hia breath he drawa^ 

^ A pla^^e into hia blood ; and cannot use 
Liie’i neoessarj means, but he must die. 

Ths Task, 

Wl liaye soen in the last chapter that Goviada 
grado^y extncated himself out of the wretched plight 
to which hd had been reduced by the zamindar. It 
now seemed as if the cloud of adversity had been 
dissipated for ever, and as if Govinda waus destined 
to pass the evening of his life in peace and prosperity. 
But Providence had determined otherwise. In the 
year 1870 , KAnchanpur was visited by a terrible 
epidemic. That dreadful plague had years before 
manifested itself amid the marshes of the district ot 
Jessors; tind year after year it had been marching 
westwards, not only decimating the population, but 
depopulating entire villages and reducing them to 
jungles, the abode of the hyena and the tiger. It 
dressed the Bhdgirathi, and fell upon the towns and 
villiigeS' pleasantly situated on its right bank, and 
hurried t<;f untimely graves thousands of the popula- 
tion, It showed itself in the form of a wasting fever, 
wlnoh medicines could allay- The demon of the 
si^aik^ from village to village, from distnci 
to ^trictj and its ghastly form spread dismay and 
wherever it went. Of the origin of 
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scourge of Qod|J^^ no rational account could be given.* 
Some*people ascribed it to tbe rank vegetation with 
which the vfllages had been covered; others to the 
accumulated filth of centuries ; and others still, to the 
checking of drainage by the laying on of the iron 
road. But, whatever the cause, there could be no 
question but that the epidemic carried off a large 
per centage of the population. 

Bast Burdwan had always been regarded as one 
of the healthiest districts in the country. The dry- 
ness of its soil, its comparative elevation, its proximity 
,to that long range of hills which, under various names, 
stretches from one end of the Indian peninsula to 
the other, its freedom from rank vegetation, its want 
of stagnant pools and stagnant marshes, and its 
thorough cultivation, made it a delightful garden; 
and so salubrious was its air, and so medicinal 
its waters, that people from Calcutta and the eastern 
districts repaired to Burdwan as to a sanatarium. 
But all this was now changed. The malignant genius 
of the epidemic entered the district, and infected its 
air, and poisoned its waters, and the smiling plains 
of Burdwan Were converted into scenes of suffering 
and desolation. When the first case of epidemic 
fever occurred at Eldnchanpur, iis inhabitants were 
^ed with dismay, and though the case did not prove 
fatal, the consternation of the people did not diminis h. 
The fever went from one end of the village to the 
other, kfliing Bpme people, and reducing others to 
skeletons. V0o^i^da had never seen so many people 
die vill^e. Every day the solemn sound of 

Harijt :!Sari bol I Hari bol I Hari I was heard in 
^e st^ceets, and announced to the terrified inhabitants 
of their fellow- villagers from this transitory 
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sccnei The fire at the burning tanks* was not j)ut 
out ; 1 when the remains of one man were reduced 
to ashes, those of another were ready for cremation. 
The oddest inhabitant declared that he had never 
witnessed such a dreadful visitation* From nearly 
every house were heard the sounds of lan^entation and 
Weeping; and the people in the streets looked more 
like ghosts than human beings clothed in flesh and 
blood* The physicians of the village, who followed 
the ancient Hindu method of medicine, were powerless. 
A benevolent Government was sending native prac- 
titioners of medicine, acpording to the European 
system, to the infected villages ; and K&nohanpur 
was fortunate enough in getting one. A charitable 
dispensary was established in the village, at which 
quinine was dealt out* liberally. The native doctor 
was overwhelmed with work; he had no rest either 
by day or by night. Despite, however, his inde- 
fatigable exertions, the plague was not stayed. 

The unwelcome visitant did not for a long time 
enter the homestead of Gk>vinda ; and as the rage of 
the epidemic was evidently abating, he congratulated 
himself on his escape. But his mother, Sundari, 
always regarded these congratulations as ominous. 
She would sometimes say, Oh, my child, Govinda t 
don^t say we have escaped. If you say so, we 
are sure to be attacked/^ Simdari proved a true 
prophetess. The epidemic fever was upon Govinda, 
and he lay prostrate for weeks. Other members of 
the family also got it, but they soon recovered. It 
wa;p npw Sundari's turn, and ^hd fell a victign The 
distress of the humble family at this calamitous event 
can be more easily imagined than described, especially 
M it took plfkce at a time when Govinda himself had 
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gocHf** cried lio 

in edd^me etgcnxj, '*iot #liat sin of mine are yon 
ptudisfh&ig md ao s^erofy? Wliat dreadful ain had 
I comihitiied' in my foriher hirth that you' are visiting 
m® vrith such temble afSiCtiohet Why do yon not 
make an end of me once for allf' Why torment 
me liter this fesHonf Why out my body, as it 
were, into slices, and put salt into them f Oh, Vid- 
hAtA ! didst thou write all this on my forehead f Oh, 
my ‘mother 1 my dearest pother ! who never didst 
rebuke me, who never didst speak to me angrily 
once in thy life ; Oh, thou, the best of mothers, where 
art thou gone? Where art thou gone, leaving 
thy Govinda in this forlorn state?” Such were 
the exclamations uttered by Gpvinda on this sorrow- 
ful occasion. ' He wept rivers of tears, and dashed 
his head on the ground. All this may seem ejxtrava- 
gant to the English reader j but it is to be remem- 
bered that in Bengal, as in all India, the parental 
4 jid filial affections are livelier and more intense 
amongst the inhabitants of colder r^ons, and 
' imiongst nations who are not accustomed to the 
peculiar joint-family system of the Hmdus. 

Though Govinda^s grief was sharp and poignant, 
.it soon subsided/ A firm belief in predestination 
^reconciles the Hin du to every event in life, however 
oatamitons. It was so decreed by the go^, there 
frti fw ft has happened— Hmch was the thought that 
'.^n]Qi^ed .(|!l^^ For a w^hole month Govinda 

and gul^^ privations 

:ji^W # |h^. which, he bad .endtufed tbf 

deaths The mottnubg, eiided with the 
Bft of h Veli^na r^'ri^da, like 

sens, per' 
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^ tht ceremony with Buitable p6mp. He gave 
fiy Bi^hman of the village a priestly fee of'four 
He gave a feast to all his caste«in.en living 
nchanpnr and in the siurroanding villages. 
Ah| lastly^ he had to give both rice and pice to 
hnc^eds of poor men, beggars, and religions men* 
dicapts, who on such occasions crowd to the honsei. 
of ^ classes of Hindus. All this entailed consider* 
able expense ; and as Govinda's exohe(^*ier was 
seldom solvent, he had again to consign bimaelf to 
the tender mercies of the eternal blood-sucker, Golak 
PoddAr. The EngUsh reader may exclaim, “ Qovinda 
mast have been a fool to spend money on such 
an occasion, especially as he had no money Fool 
or no fool, he had to spend it. Whether he had 
money or not' is beside the point. Spend he must, 
whether h« had it or not. The cn^ms of the 
country, the laws of Hindu society, the Hindu 
religion, all demand it. If Qovinda had nbt inftde 
the nsuol pre^nts and given the customary feaCte, 
he would have lowered himself in the estimation ox 
his caste-men. He would have been black-balled. 
There -was therefore no help for it. 


CHAPTER LXL 

THJ END. 

Ho calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his s^relled Upo, 

And taints the golden ear. 

The Tosh. 

It is a trite saying that misfortunes never come singly ; 
they always come in clusters. This was the case 
pre-eminently with our hero, Glovinda Sdmanta. Wave 
succeeded wave ; after he had recovered from the 
shock of one, another was ready to overwhelm him. 
He had hitherto nobly kept his head above the waters, 
right manfully riding upon every wave that came 
rolling upon him in never-ending succession. But 
his strength had been exhausted by repeated exer- 
tions, and no wonder he succumbed at last under the 
terrible calamity of 1873. 

Early in the beginning of that year the eagle eye 
of Sir George Campbell discovered from the watch- 
tower of Belvedere the approach of a formidable 
enemy in the north-western comer of the territories 
)ver which he bore sway. He looked at the sky, 
md behold, it was brass. He looked at the earth, 
and behold, it was flint. With characteristic energy 
he blew the note of alarm. The Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, who had been taking repose on the 
^Heights of Simla, after the harassing labours of the 
preceding twelvemonth, left the hills, and hurried 
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io |the capital. Oonsultations were* held; accui^tf 
acc|)iints of the state of the country were called for j 
the; probable magnitude and extent of the threatened 
facfline were estimated ; and wise plans were adopted 
f or^ alleviating, if not entirely averting, the impending 
cal^tmity. Day after day, week afte> week, month 
after month, millions of the population looked up 
anxiously to the skies, to discover a cloud of the 
size even of a man^s hand. But not a speck ww 
seen in the blue canopy. The heavens had beer 
completely shut up. When there was no doubt that 
famine would be^ sore in a part, at least, of Bengal 
the supreme and the local Governments made extra* 
ordinary exertions to store up food for starving 
millions. Never did any Government in the world 
act, in the face of a great calamity, with such 
promptitude, such presence of mind, such energy, 
such considerate benevolence, as the Government oi 
Lord Northbrook. And yet it is a singular fact, thav 
there cu'e people in India, both Englishmen and 
natives, who thought that the famine was a hoax 
that it was got up by Sir George Campbell, and 
that the show W8ts kept up by his able successor, Sr 
Richard Temple. Such people would have believed 
in the existence of the famine, only if they had seer 
myriads of the population die of starvation. The fact 
is, the paucity of deaths was owing, not to the slight 
character of the famine, but to the extraordinary 
energy of the Government, and to the splendid organ- 
ization of relief, which was due chiefly to the higk 
administrative ability of Sir Richard Temple. 

Though the famine was not so sore in the distriol 
of Burdwan as it was - in Behar, the populatip* j 
eufFered greatly from an insufficient harvest 
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dotindft^s fidldt* tA K&achs&i^ not Jtrodnce a 
{onrtb of the asttal annual Oro{i. As he had nO other 
means of support than the produce of h^ fields, he 
icas in great distress. He had food for himself and 
hie family for three months ; what was he to do foi 
the remaining nine months ? He could not get work 
ai; a day-labourer in the village, as most of his fellow- 
villagers were in equal distri^ with himself. There 
ivas therefore nothing left for him but to go to 
Bnrdwan, where M4har&j&h Maht&p Ch&nd Bahadur 
— ■ the greatest landholder in Bengal — was with 
charsoteriatic benevolence creating Vork for about 
two thousand labonrem every day, with a view only 
to give thmn relief. It was with a heavy heart, and 
irith tears in his eyes, that Govinda left his home, 
and wended his way towards Bnrdwan. He had 
never in his life hirM himself out as a day-labourer. 
He had always tilled his paternal acres, and lived 
Upon their produce. But now, in mature life, he had 
to stoop to the degradation of becoming a coolie. 
This thought dried up his life's blood. Like other 
labourers, he certainly worked on the- M&har&j&b's 
relief works, and got his daily wages. But the 
bought of his degradation haunted him by day and 
\)f n%ht. It preyed upon his spirits. He wept day 
night oyfte his v^tched lot. His health visibly 
dedined. He was reduced to a skeleton. His heart 
wais Inroken. And one morning he was found dead 
ih h» miserable hovel, fax* fronf his home and &om 
those he loved; His Mn, on hearing the mbumful 
news, httti^ed to Bnrdwan, pnt the. reitLains of his 
i^e ftiheral pUe, and redqeOd them to ashes' 
:Thei‘1i^^ViQda dt^er^ frbtd' h2f troilblek. 

Hti iKb, 


GLOSSARY OP 



dibwTiJi^hhdi. — Literally, bachelor’* 
doe the dinners given to a man 
ehortly before Ms marriage. 

Alakta . — Lao ; leave* or dimsy 
paper satnrated with lao. 

Xin(in.~7^t£b*p^eip<^ oropof doe ; 
tda^r doe, 

Apvr <%. — The nog-plom ; Bpondiaa 

^ Bsagnifera. 

dtidarmaM.'^The^nner part of a 
honse ; that is, the women’s 
apartments. 

Aana^]yc^scma.--^he ceremony of 
girkg doe for food to an i^ant 
fear ike first time, generally per. 
fm*med when the ohild is six 
mon^dld. 

4n;iifr/Mit\o;^a7u>.*^Same as Aihc/ra* 

^hai. aSf 


jirhw.rrA kind of pnlse (Oytlsns 
soH <>f made of 

tmoleanness 



TERMS. 


Atapa.-^Rioe of unboiled paddy. ^ , 

Atkpwriyd»—A ceremony so oMlec 
from there being used in to 
eight sorts of fried pulse ani 
oowdes. 

Ankedld, or Tk$hH$dld , — A teih* 
porary hut raisin for exprestinf 
the Juice of the sugar-oan^ abl . 
tundng it into molasSes. 

Aus^ — Spring doe ; literally^ dpmu 
ing in a i^rt time. 

Bdbld , — The babool tree (Aoam* ii 

' Arabioa). 

Bdgd4,--A low-oaste Hinda. 

Ba/inch %. — A shrub and its frnl^ 
(Flaoourtia sapida). 

Bakula, — Mimoij)^ Blengi. 

Bdld . — Ornament for the wdsA 

BandJvu , — A friend* 

Bara^hctr . — The big room. 

JBarhati,— A sort of pulse (SmW^ » 

Bari.— Little balls made of mash^ 
pulse, dddd in the snh, and' u|^ ^ ^ 
in ourry, fried fejparetely. t 

Bst.^]%uS indioa* 
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light cake of sngar. 

d«ri, — A pair of tonga for taking 
down a pot from the hearth. 

ShM , — Boiled rioe. 

Shujno, — Same aa AtMMprdswna, 

Shuta , — A ghoflt. 

Bhutanath. — Lord of ghoeta t a 
name of the god Sira. 

ShMtariya. — An expeller of ghoata 
from a person posaesaedi an 
ezoroist. 

8%hi. — A lady ; applied by Hindna 
eapeoially to a European lady. 

Bidhdidt or VidhdtdL — Piirusha. 
The Creator. 

Bighxi . — About a third pait of an 
acre. 

Biihuti , — A atinging plant (Tragia 
m^oluorata). 

BoviU. — A sickle placed erect on a 
wooden frame for chopping. 

Saufi. — An ornament for the arm. 


Brahmadaitya , — A Brahman ghost. 
BwrhiinddM . — A police constable. 
Jhddar , — A sheet or loarf for the 
body. 

^ Literally the 
bouse of the ^goddess Ohandi 
^>r Dorga ; but it usually means 
^|^ttin^>room in the outer yard 
^ a house. 


J^adra/uir, 


•An OTuament for the 


lhaaitdmriUk* — Literallyi the 
aectar of biogpraphj' — * biogra- 
phidd memoir of^the Bengj^^ 
sftfbrmer* Ot^Utc^ya, is so-oalled.^^ 


Oharkd. — Spinning, wheel 

Ohdsd. — Husbandman. 

Chatwrclola . — A litter- used foi 
carrying a bridegroom or bride. 

Chhdlndtald, — An awning under 
which the marriage ceremony u 
performed. 

Chhari, — A stick. 

Ghhonchki . — A hodge-podge of 
vegetables. 

Ohhoto^hahu, — The wife of • 
younger brother. 

QhichingOf , — Snake gourd (Trioho- 
santhes anguina). 

Chita , — Flattened rioe. 

Chongd , — A pieoo of bamboo, 
between tWb joints, used as s 
phial for oil 

Dd , — A billhook ; a hasbandman’d 
knife. 

o 

DadM, — Curds, 

Daivajna . — An astrologfer. 

Pdl-x- Pulse, 

Ddn. — Gift ; presents. 

Dwnda , — The sixtieth part of one 
day and night, that is, twent) 
four minutes. 

Bdndd-guli . — The bat and ball usf i 
by Bengalis. 

Dhenki,^The pedal ; Instmmeni 
for husking com. 

Dhoh — A sort of drum ; tom-tom 

D^ufi.-^he lower garment of • 
Bengali, usually a piece of olotb 
five yards long, imd a yard and a 
half broad. 'The dlmti of th# 
lower classes is shorter and nar- 
rower. 
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Dighi or dirgkihL — An oblong 
shallow pond. 

Dom.^A low oasfce Hindu, espe- 
oially engaged in making baaketi 
of wickerwork. 

X>uW.*— A litter for oonreying 
women ohiefly. 

Dwrgdjpuja , — The annual oelebra. 
tion of the worship of the 
goddess Durga. 

Qwmasta , — Agent of a zamindAr. 

Gdtnchhd , — Bathing towel. 

Ga/ga asmtha ^ — A species of Fious 
oordifolia. 

<7/vdt.^Landing.plaoe of a tank or 
river, 

Ghatak,-^A professional match- 
maker. 

Ghati, — Waterpot, 

GM , — Clarified butter, 

Ginni {Qrihini), — Efouse-mother, 

flfocW. — A large baboon, 

GodhuU, — Literally, dust, 

twilight so-called, from cows 
returning from the fields in the 
evening, and kicking up the dust. 
Neatherd ) a name of the 
godHrishna. 

GosdUL — Cow-house. 

Gowdmi , — Literally the lord of 
cows, W spiritual director. 

(Jot.'— An ornament for the waist. 

(Jotoma.-^Foonder of the Indiafi 
^item of logio, 

.Eaoe, tribe, 

Spiritual director. 

<JiwumaHfi#ayd.--Schoolnia8teSr 
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Hdndi. — Earthen^ pot, ^generally 
used in cooking food. 

Edri . — The sweeper-caste. 

Ha/ridra , — Turmeric (Curoniha 
longa). 

Hari-lut, — Literally, Hari’a 
plunder, a ceremony at ohild. 
birth. 

Hdt.— “Market. 

Fdt.—The hand. 

Hdtd . — An iron ladle or spoon. 

EdtchhaH ^ — Striking on the palm 
of the hand by a oane. 

EdU , — In the hand. 

Eukd . — Smoking apparatus, hookah. 

Indra,- — One of the Hindoo gods, 
kmg of Heaven. 

J<igajhampa,--A sort of drum, Sd 
called from its sound. 

/dm.— A tree and its fruit (Eu- 
genia jambos). 

Jhdmp. — A mat-door, a soreen 
made of palmyra leaves and fplit 
bamboo. 

Jlrnnko , — An ornament for the ear. 

Kahuhyat , — Counterpart to a pdU, 
written agreement given by 
a raiyat to a zamindar, assenting 
to the conditions on which be 
holds land. 

Kdchu . — Arum indioum. 

/ 

Kachkcm. — Cntoherry, court- houaS^ 

Kadmd,—^A kind of sweetmeat. 

*Kalom . — Seed for writings cala- 
mus. 

Kalai . — A sort of pnlie. 

KaUbsi , — A water-pot. 



Movim4 aJOtAiif^ 


XtmtanM.'^xoifbf. 

A bamboo twig. 


Kh^iichm*'^A MaA id aweetmeat j 
literally, poimded fried paddy. 
KM^iLr^A kind of aweetaneat. 
JTk^^iui— Land rent. 


KdM ^ — ^A mnaioal imtmineoi in 
fom f l^e^Uio Plata, |||^ 
player on 

KtMhala, — Jack tree and ita froiA 
KtmyA — Daughter, bride. 
Kcmy<i.8cmpradd/iya.-^T^ glnng 
. aijc^ of a diwgbter in marriage. 
The forehead. 

Beokoning by kadi or 

'ihelli. 


Kha!l4 , — Mnitard oil^Mdce. 
ICAofi.— Chalk ; oohre* 

Khdi.^A bedstead with teeter, 
frames a^d |>osta frf mosquito 
oortains. 

Kh$nhi,’^Aii ffl-patuped, tnarling 
woman. 

Kholta,—A male infant. 

KhonrA* — Lame. 

Khud, — Broken rloe. 


A tree and its fmit 
|^oi^^|mia glabra). 
AdK.-^-<kiffries, smaU ah 

^ war and of 

beauty. 


^J^.;:;r£liokle. 

iTdtdri.— A Hll.ho<d^ a hnaband* 
i^*a kni^ 

tree ^ ita fmit (Fe- 

^ ^xmia el^hanti^). 

J|^h4-*A maaaiire of bmd about 
tour oobite egneca^ or aia feet 

pi land, 
pbyaioian. * " ' 


ri<h(fAd^--The higbeal Bndra 
wiibtr oaate. 
ipeoiea od Cktm da 


paddy." 




Kod4Xi» — Hoe; spade. 

£uUn. — High in rank. 
Kvpuira,-^Axi unworthy aop. 
Aend.-- Axe. 

Lagiio , — Auspioioiie time, astrolo. 

gioally speal^g. 

JMh^, — Rent^froe land. 
Ldk$hmi, — Gk)ddeas of wealth and 
beauty. 

Xrdh*.— Sweetmeat especially is 
the shape of balls. 
Lsvaei^^iafd.*~'A sOandcnt shrub 

(Limonia soandeos). 

Mchd^jxxrd * — ^Beading and writing , 
edusiijion, 

Jfofcftrfr.—We^ } 6l«|rk. 

; focs^ti;. ankle. 

' phiwmer. 

■ ' -iitwiifw; , • 
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ghiOfi* 

goddoM c| 

IfiMUia^-^Head-maa of * Tillage. 
ifflfiMFMi. — WorMng of a lun (in 
ar!tih|a9tio) in fnon, 

Jf(m^ — Prayer ; incantation. 
i|fafipi^^'H3torehonse of paddy. 
ir<Mdl.-r-A torch, iisaally made of 
rags soaked in oil. 

Ifiiii.— A friend. 

Jlod .^A kind of sweetmeat 
Mudi.^A grocer. 

Muga, — A species of pulse (Pha* 
seolus anretis). 

Mwi , — Parched rice. 

Ifwr W.—Parohed rice soaked in 
treacle. 

^cU^.--Bing for the nose. 

Ifav<ftviia. — Literallyi new rice ; the 
’ festiral of first f^ts. 
ffincki.— A large earthen Tessel. 
ifdpit— A barbw. 

A barher^s wife. 

Kiri.— Night 

Keusddor.— Sal ammoniac. 

0}hd, — One who oores persmu poS* 
cessed, or bitten by serpsnta. 

A kind of swd^meat 

- ■& 

P<^s.— A dergyman ; father. 

9oiBp|ftiy 

oanl' bMd* 


Pa!<(M.— Bate* frondoM- 

Pdlki, — A ooDTeyanoe oarried on 
the shoulders of four peopta, 
palanqueen. 

Pdnchan, — Bamboo stick. 

PancfciiwMi.— The Fire.faoed, a 
god with fiye faces and fifteen 
eyes. 

Pcin.— Betel.leaf. 

PwruUL-^A learned man. 

PaniphaL--Aji aquatic plant and 
its fruit (Traps bioomis). 

Papaya.— A tree and its frott 
(Carioa papaya). 

Pdsd , — Ornament for the ear* 

Pdt(L — A document given by a 
samind^r to a r^yat speoif;^g 
the conditions on which land if 
held. 

Pafal. — A cuourbitaceous froll 
(Triohosanthes dioica). 

Pdtdl %» — A cake of molaSsee. 

Pdthsdld, — School, sohool-house. 

P(rus?u».— Half of December and 
half of January. 

Print.— A dirty female ghost 

Phdigim.- Hall of February fuid 
hatfofliaroh. 

PTidlsd * — A tree and its frids 
(Grewfis^Aaktioa). 

PMiwd.— Miafortcme or Mddfnt 
as recorded in a horosoc^ ' \ p ^ 
Pkdnrt — A sabcvdinate p 
station* ; ' v:, 

PKdnHdM^^A 0(mflcbfa^4n 
qf aphmnpt 
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Fimri,^A law “itooL 8mk8hipta-i<ira,-^A treatise qq 

FttM.-~Cakemadeo£poQiidedrioe. Sanskrit Grammar, oied in 

Western BengaL 

fifora.— A species of reed (Saooha. 
rum sara). 

8arddr~poro , — Senior ioholars in a 
village school. 

8a/resvatu — Goddess of wisdom. 

8 d/ri . — A piece of cloth about five 
yards long and one yard broad, 
worn by women. 

8a/rkdr , — An agent ; a writer. 

SwrxichakU. — A thin sort of oak# 
made of pounded rice. 
Satya-yuga, — The true or golden 
ftge. 

Satranja , — ^A coarse Indian cotton 
carpet. 

Sayydtoldni . — Fee exacted by th® 
friends of the bride from the 
friends of t&e bridegroom in th® 
Bdsindma . — The zodiacal, or astro- V^rghar. 

nomical name of a person. flfw.-^One pound avoirdupois. 

Rdy(ibdg}vim,~-A tigress, metapho- S^kashd , — Working of a sum in 

rioally used for m termagant. ^ers. 

A Hindu saint. jSfidd.— A gift of rice, pulse, veg«>- 

BohUa . — A species of hsb (Oyprinus tables, oil, Ao. 

dentionlatus). Sih — Ourry-stone. 

liiftdsTL-— W ell-done I 8iva, — A Hindu god. 

fi 0 dgopa^The agrioultural caste. Headless ghosts. 

Jhiropoftfl* 8lQka , — A couplet in poetry. 

tfa^sh-^j^^^peans. BoW.— The Indian oork-plant 

(Chorea robusta). (^ohynomene paludosa). 

; flute-player. fircWd/ux.— Funeral ceremonies. 

’ 8riphal,’^A tree and Its 

8aw£mb^^ } -«Femal» gboeta of (Oratwva marmelos). 

f wMM^dbmplerkm. flk’ofriva.— A olass of Brahmana 

N ..V’ 


Pod, — Half-pound. 

PrahcA'a , — Eighth part of day and 
night, that is, three hours. 

Prajdpati, — Creator, the god that 
presides over marriages. 

Pwrohita, — Priest. 

Riddyat. — A cultivator. 

Rdkhdl. — Cowherd, shepherd. 

Rahtakcmala. — The red water-lily 
(Nelumbium specioaum), 

Rdmkh(kr%* — A sort of chalk. 

Ba/ngpui3dl, — Bengal light. 

Rdrhi . — Belonging to the country 
of Harh, the districts on the 
western side of the river Bhagi- 
cuthi. 

Rasanchauki. — A sort of musical 
instrument. 

Basagolla, — A kind of sweetmeat. 
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An eniiaeiit Indian 
aritluxiietioian. 

SudhkiM^, — Interest in arithmetio 4 

Stilct(£r(i.-^Venus, or the morning 

■tar. 

Sutik<UgTiha, — The lying-in -room. 

Sutra, — Aphorisms. 

Suvwrna^ Vanilc, — The banker caste. 

Tdhij, — Ornament for the arm. 

Taktapoah , — A wooden frame used 
for sitting on or sleeping. 

Tdl. — Borassna flabelliformis. 

Tanpurd , — A musical instrument. 

Ta/rkdri. — Curry. 

Tejpatra. — A leaf (Laurus cassia) 
put in curry to give flavour. 

Tol , — A Sanskrit school. 

Told. — Cess, fee, exaction. 

T6p\wdld. — Hat-man, a person 
wearing a beaver ha^ that is to 
Bay, a European. 

ThUasi. — The sacred basil (Ocymum 
sanctum). 

Uchhe . — A vegetable (Momordioa 
muricata). 

fjgra-kshatriya , — A Sudra 'Oasto 
engaged chiefly in husbandry. 


XJlu. — An exclamation of joy made 
by women at the timeof marriage. 

Uthan, — The open yard of a house 

Vdgddn. — Betrothal. 

Vadd/ya, — The medical caste. 

Vairdgi. — A mendicant. 

VadshrKwa. — A follower of Vishnu, 
especially in tlie form of 
Chaitanya. 

Fdsargf/var.— The room in which a 
married couple spend their flrst 
night. 

Vedantism, — A system of Hindo 
pantheism. 

Vijaganita.— Algebra. 

Vijamcmtra, — The seed-prayer, th# 
essence of prayer supposed to bf 
expressed in certain umneaning 
sounds. 

Vtnd. — A musical instrument. 

Visvaka/rma. — The Creator, tba 
Indian Vulcan. 

Yaksha, — Fabulous beings In Hindi 
mythology. 

Tama.— The Indian Pluto* 

Tdnti. — Betel-nut-oraokir. 

Zilla, — Dietrlot. 
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